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The Translator of Ei^ictetus owes t)ie Pcr- 
miffion of inferting the following ODE in- 
tirely to the Friendfliip of the Writer of it j 
who, when (ke favoured her with it^ had no 
Thought of its ever appearing in Print. 

An Irregvlar ODE. 

To E. C. who had ncomminded to tne the Stoic 
Philofophy, asproduSti'^ ^Fortitude) and who 
is going to pHblijh aTranJlaiion ofEfiCTRTVS. 

I. 

COMB, Epict^BTtrs ! Arm 1117 Bicaft 
With thy impenetrable Steel, 
No more the Wounds of Grief to feel. 
Nor mourn by others' Woes depr eft. 
Oh teach my trembling Heart 
To fcorn Afflidlion's Dart ; 
Teaeh me to mock the Tyrant Pain f 
For fee around me ftand 
A dreadful murdVous Band^ 
I (iy their cruel Power in vain ! 
Hero lorks D(fiemper*s horrid Train, 
And There the Vajfiom lift their Naming Brands ; 
^htje with full Rage my helplefs Body tear, 

While Tho}t with daring Hands 
Againft the' infmortal Soul their impious Weapons rear* 

A 2 II, 



An Irregular ODE. 

IL 

Wherc-e'cr I tarn, frefli Evils meet my Eyes i 
Sin, Sorrow, and Difgracc, 
Purfue the Hnman Race f 
There on the Bed of Sickncfs Firtui lies ! 
See Friendjhip bleeding by the Sword 
Of bafe Ingratitude ! 
See baleful Jealoujy intrude, 
And poifon all the Blifs that Love had ftor'd ! 
Oh ! feal-my Ears againil the piteous Cry 

Of Innocence diflreft I 
Nor let me ihrink. f/hen Fancy's Eye 
Beholds the guilty Wretch's Breaft 
Beneath the torturing Pincers heave : 
Nor for the numVous Wants of Mis'ry grieve. 
Which ail difpofing Heav'n denies me to relieve ! 

III. 

No longer let ro^jr fleeting Joys depend 
On focial, or domeftic Ties ! 
Superior let my Spirit rife, 

Nor in the gentle Counfels of a Friend, . 

Nor in the Smiles of Love, expeft Delight : 
But teach me in myfelf to find 
Whate'cr can pleafe or fill my Mind. 

Let inward Beauty charm the mental Sight ; 
Let God-like Reafon, beaming bright, - 
Chafe far away each gloomy Shade, 
Till Virtue's heavenly Form difplay'd 

And 



An Irregular 0D£« 

And her dlviaeft Love poflefs me whole ! 
Alone (hall captivate my Soal, 

IV. 

Bat» ah I what means this impious Pride, 

Which heav'niy Hods deride ! 
Within my/e/f docs Virtue dwell ? 
Is all fcTene, 4nd beauteous there ? 
What mean thefe chilling Damps of Fear ? 
Tell me, Fhilojophy 1 Thou Boafter ! Tell : 
This God-like all-fuiHcient Mind, 
Which, in its own Perfcftion blcft. 
Defies the Woes, or Malice of Mankind 

To fhake its felfpofleffing Reft, 
Is it not foul, weak, ignorant, and blind ? 

Oh Man ! from confcions Virtue's Praife 

Fall'n, fall'n ! what Refuge can'ft thou find ! 

What f^itying Hand again will raife ' » 

From native Earth thy groveling Frame ! 
Ah,who will deanfe thy Heart from SpotoffinfulBIame ? 

V, 

Bat, See ! what fudden Glories from the Sky 
To my benighted Soul appear. 
And all the gloomy Profpe6i cheer ? 
What awful Form approaches nigh ? 
Awfat z Yet mild as is the fouthern Wind 
That gently bids the Fereft nod. 
Hark J Thunder breaks the Air, and Angels fpeak f 
'^Behold the Saviourof the World! Behold the Lamb of 
Ye Sons of Pride, behold his Afpea meekl [GodP* 
The Tear of Pity on his Cheek ! 

A3 See 



An iRREGUtAR ODE. 

See in his Train appear 
Humlity and Patience fweet, 
Rrpetitattee, proftrate at His facred Feet, [Hair ! 
Bedews vvirb Tears, and wipes them with her flowing 

VI. . 

What Scenes now meet my wondVing Eyes ! 

What hallovv'd Grave, 
By mourning Maids attended round, 
Attraftsthe Saviour's Steps: WhaiHeart-feltWoand 
His fpo^Icfs Bofom heaves with lei^dcr Sigfcs I 
Why weeps the Son belov'd, Omnipotent to fave ? 
But, lo !'^e waves his awful Hand ! 
The deeping Clay obeys His dread Command, 
Oh LaTuznts ! come forth! — ** Come forth and fee 

** The dear EiFedls of wondVous Love ! 
*' He, at whofe Word the Seas and Rocks remove, 
" Thy Friend, thy Lord, thy Maker, weeps for Thee I" 

VIL 

Thy Wftlh, Jsri^em^ have fee» thy King 
In Meeknefs ciad, lament thy haplefs Fare ? 
Unquench'd His Love,^oagh paid wi^h nsthleis Hate! 
O loil, releotiefd Sion ! Dida Thou know . 

Who thus vouchfafes thy Courts to tread. 
What loud Hofamtas woaldft thou fing f 
How eager crown His honour*d Head I 
Nof fee unmovM His kind paternal Woe f 
Nor force HisTears^HispreciousBlood, for thee to flow! 

vm. 



An IlLRECULAR ODE. 

viir. 

No more repine^ my coward Soal ! 

The Sorrosvs of Mankind to (hare. 
Which He, who could the World controul. 

Did not difdain to bear ! ' ' 

Check not the Flow of fweet fraternal Love. 
By HeavVs high King in Boanty given, 
Thy ftobborn Heart to fofcen and improve. 
Thy Earth-clad Spirit to refine, 
And gradual raife to Love divine 
And wing its foaring Flight toHeaven f 

IX. 

Nor thou, Eli z a, who from early Youth 
By Geniuft led, by Virtue trained. 
Haft {ought the Foun^in of eternal Truth, 
And each fair Spring of Knowledge drainM t 
Nor Thou, with fond Chimeras vaiB, 
With Stoic Pride, aod fancied Scorn 
Of hontan Feelings, human Pain, 

My feeble Soul fuflain I 
Far nobler Precepts ihould thy Fsige adorn» 
O rather guide me to tht facred Source 
Of real Wifdom, real Force, 
Thy Life's unerring Rule i 
To Thee, fair Truth her radiant Form un(hroud»^ 
Though, wrapped in thick impenetrabk Cloudsj 
She mock'd the Labours of the GrscUm School . 

M. If. 
A+ I H^ 



INTRODUCTION. 



§. f , ? H E Stoic Scfl was founded 

i by Zeng, about three hundreil 

* Years before the Chriftiaa 

^ ^ra: and flourished in great 

Reputation, till the Declen- 

fion of the Roman Empire. A complete Hiftory 

of this Philofophy would be the Work of a large 

Volume : and nothing further is intended here, 

than fuch a fummary View of it, as may be of 

Ufc to give a dearer Notion of thofe Pafl*agcs ia 

EpUtelusy a Ilrifi ProfclTor of it, which allude to 

fome of rts peculiar Doitrinea. 

y 2. That the End of Man is to Itvc conforma- 
bly to Nature, was univerfally agreed on amongft 
all the Philofophers : but, in what that Confor- 
mity to Nature confifls, was the Point in Difpute. 
The £^iVur;<ifu maintained, that it coirfifted mi 
fieafure^ of wJiich they confiituted Senfe the 
A 5 Jud^c 



ii INTRODUCTION. 

Judge {a). The Stoics, on the contrary, placed 
it in an abfolute Perfedion of the Soul. Neither 
of them feein to have underAood Man in his 
mixed Capacity ^ but while the iirft debafed him 
to a mere Animal, the lafi: exalted him to a pure 
Intelligence ; and both coniidered him as inde- 
pendent, uncojrtupted and fufficient, either by 
Height of Virtue^ or by well-regulated Indul« 
gence, to his own Happincfs. The Stoical Excefs 
was more ufeful to the Public, as it often pro- 
duced great and noble Efforts towards that Perfec- 
lion, to which it was fuppofed poiEble for human 
Nature to arrive. Yet, at the fame time, by 
iattering Man wjth falfe and prefumptuous Ideas 
of his own Power and Excellence, it tempted even 
the Beft to Pride : a Vice not only dreadfully mif- 
chievous in human Society, but, perhaps of all 
others, the moft infuperable Bar to real inward 
Improvemem^ 

(a) Senfims ipj^s judtcari 'vo^tates. Cie. de Fin. L. II» 
By PUafure the Epicureans fometimes explained themfehres 
to mc3n, only Freedom from Uneafinefs : but the Philofo- 
phers of other Sefts in genera]^ as well as Cicero^ infift, pro- 
ducing their own Exprefiions for it, that they meant fenfual 
Delights. This, indeed, was more explicitly the Doflrinc 
oi AriJHppuSy the Father of the Cyrenaics : a Seft, however,. 
which iiink into the Epicureans \ whofe Nottoss plainly led 
to the DifToiutenefs To remark^ible in the Lives of molt of 
tKjem. 



IKTRQDUCTIOK- » , 

§. J. EpiHetus often mtntions Three Topic«,or 
Claffes, under which the whole qf Moral Phildb- 
phy is comprehended. Thcfe are, the Dejires and 
^verfioms^ the Purjmii and Avoidances^ or the Ex- 
ercife of the aftive Powers, and the JJfents of tha 
Underftalkiing. 

^. 4. The Dejirn and A^rfiam were o^Efctc 
confidcred as finiple AflFcflions of the Bji«x*rtic. 
Mind, arifing from the Appreheaiion, that vaj 
tUng was conducive to Happinefs, or the con* 
trary* The firft Care of a Proficient in Philofo- 
phy was, to regtilate thefe in fuch a manner, as* 
never to be di&|^inted of the one, or incur the 
ether: » Point no otherwife attainable, than by 
fcgarding all Externals as abfolutely isdtfierem:. 
.Gim/ muft always .be the Objed of Delire, and' 
Evil of Averfiom The Perfon then, who confl- 
ders Life^ Health, Eafe, Friends, Reputation, 
£^r. as Giiod\ and their Contraries as Evil^ mufl: 
neceilarily itfirt the one, and be averft to the 
other: and, confequentiy, muft often find his^ 
^efire difappointed, and his Aver/ton incurred. 
The Stoics, therefore, reftfained Good and Evil to' 
Virtue and Vice alone : and excluded all Exter- 
nah from any Share in human Happinefs, whicht 
they made entirely dependent on a right Choice*. 
From this Regulation of the Dtfirts and Averjions^ 
follows that Freedom from Perturbation, Grief, 

A 6. Angcr^ 
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Anger, Pity, btc. arid in (hort, that univerfal 
Apathy, which they every-wherc ftrongly in- 
culcate, 

§. 5.The next Step to Stoical Perfection 
^t»ff»«*. ^35^ iijg ciafs ofPurfiiih and Avoidances 

{b). As the DeftTiS aAd Jverjsom are fim* 
pie AfTe^ions, the Purjuits and Avoidances are Ex- 
'crrions of the adive Powers towards the proc«- 
fing or declining any things Under this Head 
was comprehended the whole Syftem of moral 
Daties, according to their incomplete Ideas of 
chem : and a due Regard to it was fuppofed to 
-cnfure a proper Behaviour in all the focial Rela- 
tioAs. The conftant Performance of what thefe 
potnC out, naturally followed from a Regulation 
of the Dejires and Averfam in the iirft Topic : 
for where the Inclinations are exerted and re- 
trained as they ought, ther^ will be nothing to 
fniflead us in AAion. 

§. 6. The laft Topic, and the Completion of 

4he Stoic Character, was that of the J^ents {c). 

As 

ij>) The Stoics define thefe Terms : the one, a Motion, 
liy which we are carried toward fome Obje6l ; the other, a 
"Motion, by which we ftnve to fhun it. The original 
"Words, by a Happinefs in the Greek Language, are pro- 
perly oppofed to icach other-3 which the EngU/b wilLnot ad- 
mit. I have chofen tke beft I could find, and wiih they 
were better. 

(f) It feems ftrange, that the Stoics generally put tlie 

^ents lait : fmce both the Affections and Will (hould be 

l^overned 
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As the fecond was to produce a Security from 
Failure in Pradice, this was to fecure an Infalli- 
bility in Judgment, and to guard the Mind frotn 
ever either admitting a Falfhood, or diflenting 
from Truth. A wife Man, in the Stoic Scheme^ 
was never to be miftaken, or to form any Opini- 
on. Where Evidence could not be obtained, he 
was to continue in Sufpence. His Underfiand- 
ing was never to be mlfled, even in Sleep, or un- 
der the Influence of VVine, or in a Delirium. 
In this laft Particular, however, there is not a 
perfe£t Agreement : and fome Authors are fo very 
reafonable, as to admit it pof&ble for a Pbilofo- 
pher to be miftakfcn in his Judgment, after be 
liath loft his Senfes {d)^ 

f 7- 

> 

^vemed by the ifndei^ndiag $ in^ichy therefore, ihoiikl 
bere^lified, in order to doits Office well. Epi^etus feems to 
he of this Opinion in B. I. c. 17. But, perhaps, they 
thought common Senfe, or natural Logic, fufficient for 
this Purpofe 5 and artificial Logic, ^hieh they meant, hut 
-did not exprefs clearly^ by the Word AJpmts^ neceiTaiy as a 
Guard only againft Sophiihy. Yet their mentioning it, as 
a Guard alfo againft being mided, when ithey were in 
Drink, and even in -their Dreams, leaves b«t little Room 
for this Conjeflure. 

»Z£NO« , 



?r INTRODUCTION. 

§• 7* The Subje£b of thefe feveral 
^rra^ttu ^j^gg Qf philofophic fixercife arc, the 

jtppearoMas of Tbiogs (^). By thefe Appearen- 
as the Stoics underftood the Impreffions (f) made 
en the SouU by any Obje£ls9 prefented either to 
the SenfeS) or to the Underftanding. Thus a 
Houfe, an Eftate, Life, Death, Pain» Reputatiop, 
i^c. (confidered in the View, under which they 
are prefented to the preceptive Faculties) in the 
Stoical Senfe are, jippearanciu The life of Ap- 
pearances is common to Brutes, and Men : an 
intelligent Ufe of them belongs only to the latter : 

a Diftindion, which is carefully to be obferved 
ia reading thefe Difcourfes. , 
^9yiAArt^ §. 8. That Judgment, which is formed 
by the Mind concerning the Appearand 
ic^i, the Stoics termed Principles : and thefe Prin- 
ciples give a Decermination to the Choice* 

Ntm (I argufxientaberiiis fapicntem multo vino inebiiariy. 
ffi retinere re£lum tenoremy etiamfi temvlentus fit : licet 
jOoUigas,. nee v«ne«o poto morituruniy &c. SsN. Efjft, 83* 
{i) The orlginai Wofdis of peculiar Signification among 
the Stoics : and I wifli it could have been rendeied into 
EngUJby in a manner lefs ambiguous, and more expreflive 
of its Meaning. But the Stoic ^Language perilhed with 
the Stoic Se£t : and fcarcely any of its technical Terms can 
now be rendered intelligible^ except by a Paraphrafe, ar a 
Definition. 
(jfXTvvv^iv tf ivxfl, DiOG. Laert. L. VIL §. 4^, 
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§• 9. The Choke^ among the Stoics, i%Mieiv<r« 
fignified) either the Faculty of Will- 
ii^ I or a deliberate EleSion made of fome Ao* 
tioo» or Courfe of Life. 

§. 10. As the Appearances refpe^i: 
particular Objeas, the Pre-cofkepiwu "«*^»*"«* 
are general innate Notions^ fuch as thej fup-*^ 
pofed to take original Pofleffion of the Mind^ 
before it forms any of its own (g). To adapt 
thefe Pre-cancepitans to particular Cafes, is the 
Office of Reafon ; and is often infified on fcu 
Epi^aus^ as a Point of the higheft Importance. 

§. II. By the Word, which throughout ^ 
this Tranflation is rendered Profperity^ ^•^ 
the Stoics underftood the internal State of the 
Mind, when the Affedlioas and afiive Powers, 
were fo regulated, that it cosfidered all Events a» 
happy : and, confequemly, rouft enjoy an uniii-» 
terrupted Flow of Succefs : fince nodiing could 
fall out contrary to its Wiihes {h). 

Thefe, which have been mentioned; are the 
tecfinical^ Term& of the greateft Confequence ixk 
the Stoic PWlofophy :: and which, for that Rea-i 

fon^ 

(i) Br(.hi.«. a^oXi»4^ic> wnia ^watnr^^ juts' •Xm>. 

DiOG. Laert. L. Vir. §, 54. 

(b) -I am fenfible, that Frojperity, in common Ufe, re- 
htes wholly to .external Circuniftances : but I could find no 
better Word to exprefs tho intei-nal good Condition of 
Ac Mind, which the Stoiqs meant by Ei/fM** There i% aa 
Iflitancc of the like Ufe, 3 J3.^a ver. a. 
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fon, arc, except in a very few Places, always 
rendered by the fame Englijh Word, There are 
other Words ufed in a peculiar Senfe by this Sedl: 
but, as they are not of equal Importanfce, they 
are neither fo ftriaiy tranflated, nor need any par- 
ticular Definition. 

%. 12. The Stoics hdd Logic in the higheft 
Efteem : and often carried it to fuch a trifling 
Degree of Subtilty, as rendered their Arguments 
very tedious and perplexed. The frequent Re- 
ferences to logical Queftions, and thcUfe of fyllo- 
giftical Terms, are the leaft agreeable Part of the 
Difcourfes of Epi^etus : fince, however well they 
might be underftood by fome of his Hearers, they 
are now unintelligible to tlie greateft Part of his 
Readers. Indeed, with all his Strength and 
Clearnefs of Underftanding, he feems to have 
been ihurt by this favourite Science of his Se£t, 
One is fometimes Turprifed to find his Reafoning 
incoherent and perplexed : and his Scholars ra- 
ther filenced by Interrogatories, which they are 
unable to comprehend, than convinced by t}i« 
Force of Truth ; and then given up by him, as 
j/they were hopelefs and unteachable. Yet many 
a well-meaning Underftanding may be loft in a 
Wood by the Confufion of di^eflical Quibbles, 
v^hicb might have been led, without Difficulty, 
to the Point in view, if it had been fuffered to 
j&liow the Ti^ck of common Senfe. 
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§• 13. The Stoic Scheme of Theology, as it, 
is explained in Ciceroj and other antient Writers, 
appears, in many Parts of it, ftrangely perplexed 
and abfurd. Some however of this Teeming Ab- 
furdity may poffibly arife from the Ufe of ftrong. 
Figures ; and the infinite DifEcuIty of treating a 
Subjed, for which no human Language can fup- 
ply proper and adequate Terms (/). The Writ- 
ings of the firft Founders of the Stoic Philofophy, 
who treated exprefly on Phyfiology and Metaphy- 
fics, are now loft : and all that can be known of 
their Do£trine is from Fragments, and the Ac- 
counts given of them by other Authors. By 
what can be colleded from thefe, and particularly 
by the Account which Diogenes Laeriius gives of 
the Stoics, they appear to have held, that there 
is one fupreme God, incorruptible, unoriglnated 
{k)^ immortal, rational, and perfed in Intel- 
ligence and Happinefs: unfufceptible of all 
Evil : governing the World, and every thing in 
it, by bis Providence : not however of the human 
Form I but the Creator of the Univerfe : the Fa- 
ther 

(() QuIcquiddeDeo dixerk, quidquid tacltae mentis cogi* 

tatione conceperis, in ^humanum tranfilit, et corrumpitur, 

fenfoni: nee habet proprise fignificationis notam, quod 

iK)fim Terbis dicitur, atque ad humana negotia compoiltis. 

Arnob. iuhf, Gentes, L.III.p. xii. Ed. Uufg, Bat, 165 rw 

(i) Af Oc^re' SUM aytmroi* D106. Laert. L. VII« 

i- '37* 
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^er likcwife of dl (/) : and that tht feveral 
Names ofApoUo, Minerva^ Cens^ &c. only denote 
different Exertions of his Power in the different 
Parts of the Univerfe [m)* It would be well, if 
they had ftopt here: but they plainly fpeak of 
the World, as God, or of God as the Soul of the 
WorJd, which they call his Subftance («) : and 
I do not recolIe<Sl any Proof, that they believed 
Him to exift in the extramundane Space. Yet 
they held the World to be finite (^), and corrupti- 
ble : and that, at certain Periods, it was to un« 
dergo fucceflive Conflagrations, and then all Be- 
ings were to be reforbed into God, and again re- 
produced by Him (/>}« What they intended by 
being reforbed into God^ as I do not compre* 
hendj I will not attempt to ^explain ; but 1 fear 
tliey underilood by it^ a Lofs of feparateperfonal 
Exigence. Yet fome of the later Stoics departed 

frooEi 

MM Ttfy IK KOO'fMt' fAI} ffVCU fAirTOI ArO^O^OfAOp^OV* final ^ vov 

&. 

(») Otma§ ii Bwf 7mm fas* fnn tm •^iv iwc p r nmkrm 

wfmmt, lb. ^ 14.8. 

{p) Kami %^»A^y aoMq irc^to^ovf e0a>AaKt/9 ik fa#TQ« 
frflr^y tw tt^tw, hm valht i| lavrov yitwt, lb. }. 137* 
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from this Doflrine of the Conflagratiotii aod fup- 
pofed the World to he immortal (f )• Indeed 
there is often fo much Obicurlty, and Appearance 
of ContradiS'ioo, in their Expreilions, that it is 
very difficulty if not impoffible, to form any prc- 
cife Idea of their Meaning, They who, with 
Impartiality, read what the antient Philofophers, 
of all Scfls, have written on the Nature of God, 
will often And Caufe to think, with the utmoft 
Veneration and Gratitude, on the only Book, in 
which this important Article is explained, fo far 
as b neceflary to be known, in a nf)anner perfeAIy 
agreeable to the Principles of (imple, unperverted 
Reafon. For what it gracioufly teaches more 
than Reafon could, it confirms by fuch Evidences 
of its Authority, as Reafon muft admit, or con* 
tradifl itfelf. 

§. 14. The Stoics fometimes define God to be 
an intelligent, fiery Spirit, without Form, 'but 
paffing into whatever Things it plea&a, aad af* 
fimilating itfelf to aU (rj: fometimes u&ive 
operative Fire (j). It might be hoped, tjiat thefe 
were only metaphorical Phrafes, If they did not 

expreftly 

(q) See PfiiLO jTTDJfiirs, of lite Incomiptjbility of liie 
World, p. 947. Ed. Par. 

(r) Oio$ in tn^fAot poipov x«i wvft^t;^ wx. $^99 f^op^, fit* 

POVIUS. 

(i) nt^ n^9WQ9, fhVT, dc Pkak, PhUffifb* L. !• c 71. 
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exprefsly fpeak of God as corporeal i which is ob« 
jefted to them by Plutarch {i). Indeed they de- 
fined all Eflence to be Body [u). An Error of 
which, probably, they did not difcover the ill 
Tendency, anymore than TertuIHani who inc6n- 
fideratety followed them in this very unphilofo- 
phical Notion, that what is not Body, is nothing 
at all (w). His Chriftian Faith fecures him from 
the Imputation of Impiety : and the juft and be-^ 
coming Manner, in which the Stoics, in many 
Inftances, fpeak of God, fhould incline one to 
form the fame favourable Judgment of them : and 
thofe Authors feem guilty of great Injuftice, who 
reprefent them, as little better than Atheifis. 

§. 15. They held the Eternity of Matter, as a. 
paffive Principle i but that it was reduced into 
Form by God ; and that the World 'was made, 
and is continually governed by Him (x). They 

fometimes 

(/) OvToi Toy &to9, ofX"^ orra, XtffAA vetfop, xeu twf n vXsi 

fWf xm ii* fTifov awo^eMovat. Plot. Je ^ommttnUms 
miitiis adv. StoicoSf p. 1085. 

(») "ZvfAM h 4n, xoT^ avrovi, i waui, DiOG. Laert* 
I/, vn, §. 150. 

(*w) Adfv. Praxeamy c. 7. Yet, De Animay c. 7. he 
fays, Omne corporale paffibile eft ; which he certainly did 
not think God was. 

(x) AoKfi I avTOK tfpX^ *''^* 'f*^^ o^v ^t ^ fvoMv* aeai 
r% waaj(^t' re' fAi» W9 'osata^v uvcu rn* anntot wmau, Tn« 
vknf. To h oo(ovy> To» » eumi Xoyovj rw Stat, D I O G« 
JLaert. L. VII. §• 134. 
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fcrnetimes reprefent him, as modelling the Con- 
ftitudon of the World with fupreme Authority 
(y) : at others, as Hixiited by the Materials, which 
He had not the Power to change (2). Epi/iitus 
may be thought to incline to this latter Opinion 
(a): yet his. Words are capable of a different 
Turn. And there are, perhaps, more Arguments, 
in the Writings of the Stoics, to prove their Be- 
lief of the uncontroulabie Power of the Deity in 
the Formation of Things, than thofe, which 
fome unguarded Expreffions appear to furniih 
againft it. 

§. 16. Of air the Philofophcrs the Stoics were 
the cjeareft andmoft zealous Aflertors of ^ parti- 
cular Providence (b) : a Belief, which was treat- 
ed with the utmoft Contempt by the Epicureans 
{c). As this Principle is, of all others, the mod 
conducive to the Intereft of Virtue, and lays the 

Foundation 

(y) Deus ifta temperat, qu« circumfufa Re6lorcm fe- 
quuntur & Ducem. Potentiiis autem eft quod facit, quod 
eft Deus, quam materia patiens Del. Sen. Epifl. 65. 

Nulli igitur eft naturae obediens, aut fubje^his Deus. 
Omnem ergo^ regit ipfe naturam. Cic. di Nat. Dear. L« 
II. §. 30. £d. Daij, 

(^) Non poteft artifex mutare materiam. Sen, de hr9^ 
nnJ, c. 8. 

(a) B. h c. T. 

(5) Non univerfo Hominum .Generi, folum, fed Vaam 
£ngulis, S^c, Cic. de Nat, Deor. L, III. 

(r) Anus fatidica. lb. L. I. 
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Foondaeioii <»f dl true Piety, the Stoics are inti- 
tled DO the fat^ieA Honour for their fieady De-* 
fcom of it i and their utter Rcje^ioo of the idle, 
and contemptible Notion, of Chance {dy. 

§• I7« By Fat^ they tsem to have mderftood a 
Series of Events, ajspoiiited by the immotable 
Counfisd^ of God : or, ^at Law of his Providenee, 
by which ht governs the World (#). it is evident 
by their Writings, that they meant it in no Senfe^ 
which interferes with the Liberty of homail Ac- 
tions* Gcera allows, that Chjftppus endeavoured 
to reconcile Fate with Free Will : and that it was 
contrary to his Intention, that, by a perplexed 
Way of arguing, he confirmed the Dodrine of 
Neceffity (f) . Whenever they fpcak of God, as 
fubjed to Fate^ which it muft be owned they 
ibflietimes do in a very ftnong smd unguarded 
manner, their Meaning feems to be, that his own 
eternal Will is his Law : that he cannot change \ 

becaufe 

{i) Nee fine Kationci quamvis fubita^ accldere. Ssii., 
4U PrwfiiL c. I. 

L. VII. §. 149- 

^) Cbty/ij!fus^Aff\yc9t(k ad eos potiusy qui neceffitate 
motus Animos [Animorum. Dav,} liberates voluat. Ihim 
astern verbis utitur fais, delabitur in eas Difficultates^ ut 
iMcefiitatem Fad coafimm wvitus. Cic. dt FatOy §• 17. 
Da*v. Chfyfipfm autGm> cum fc neodfitatem impFobaret, 
&c^ §. 18. 
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fcecaufe He always ordakis what u beft (g) : and 
tbaty asi Fate is no more than a conneded Series 
of CaufeS) God is the Firft Original Caujfe^ ott 
which all the reft depend {b). 

§. !&> Th^ imagined the whole Univcrie to 
be peopled with Gods, Genii, and Demons : and 
among other inferior Divinities reckoned the Sun, 

Moon, and Stass, which they ooncetv^ed to be 
animated and intelligent ; or inhabited by parti- 
cular Deities, as the Body is by the Soul, who 
prefidcd over them, and dire^d their Moti- 
ons (i). 

^ ig. The Stoics held both the above- men* 
tioned Intelligences, and the Souls of Men, to be 
Portions of the Eflerice of God (i)j or Parts of 
the Soul of the World (1); and to be corporeal 
(si), and periibable (»}« Some of them indeed 
maintained, that human Souls Aibfifted after 
Death: but that they were, like all Other Beings, 
to be confumed at the Conflagration. Cleanthes 
taught, that all Souls lafted till that Time : Cbryf^ 

(A) lb. I*. IV. c. 7, 

(i) Cic* de Natura Diomm, L. tU c 15* 

(i) Efic. B. I. c. 14, ^^ 

(V) 'H< fAipn iHtt» mt^ %9 9etf Zaw((. 0iOC« LAIzltr« 

I,. VII. V 156- 

{m) Tiif ^t i|/f^9««^ai Tvfut wai. lb. 

(ff) Tii9 "^xfi^ f4iT«i d«yaTDiF taa/oMii, f9m^^ S^mmi Ib» 
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Jippusy only thofe of the Good (d). Seneca is per* 
petualFy wavering: fometimes fpeaking of the 
fioul as immortal; and, at others, as perifliing 
with the Body. And indeed there is nothing bctt 
Confufion, and a melancholy Uncertainty, to be 
met with among the Stoics, on this Subject. 

§, 20. There is, I think, very little Evidence 
-to be found, that they believed future Rewards 
or Punifhments, compared with that which ap- 
^pears to the contrary {p) : at leaft the Reader will 
obferve, that Epiifetus never aflerts either. He 
ftrongly tnfifts, that a bad Man hath no other 
PuniQiment, than being fuch ; and a good Man, 
no other Reward [q) : and he tells his Difciple, 
that, when Want of NecefTaries obliges him to 
go out of Life, he returns to the Four Elements, 
of which he was made : that there is no Hades^ 
"nor Acheron^ nor Pyriphlegetbon (r) : and he clearly 

affirms 

(0) fOfovhf «p»^«(, tvAoLiumf facn, {M^gi imrvpvoftff. 
^fVfftWK^ iby raq TW Jafaijf fMWp, lb. §. 197. 

(p) LaSantius^ indeed, L. VII. c. 7. fays: Eflc inferos 
Zenon Stoicus docuit, & fedes piorum ab inapiis efle dilcre- 
tas : & illos qi|idem quietas & deleflabiles incolere Re- 
giones $ hos vero luere poenas in tenebrofis locis, atque in 
coeni voraginibus horrendis. But I [know not that any 
other Author relates this of him. 

(f) See B. I.' c. la. p. 59. B. III. c. 7. p. 33. Id. c. 

44. p. 116. B. IV, c. 9* §. 1^ 3. Id. c. 10. §• 2. c. 12. 

5. 4- 

(f} B. III.. C..X3. p. 51. 
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* *" • 

affirms, that perfonal Exrftence is lofl !n Death 
{s). Had Epi^eius believed future Rewards, be 
muft, of Courfe, have made frequent mention 
of them (/}. M. Antoninus j upon a Suppoiition 
that Souls continue after Death, makes them to 
remain for fome Time in the Air : and then ta 
be changed, difFufed, kindled, and refumed into 
the produflive Intelligence of the Univerfe («). 
In another Place, be vindicates the Condufi of 
Vol. I. a Providence, 

{s) B. III. c. %4* p. ii6. 

(/) The only Paffagc, that I can recolleft, m which any 
Intimation feems to be given of a future Reward, is in th« 
XVth Chapter of the EnchiridioHi and, probably, even there, 
liemeans only a Happinefs to be enjoyed in the prefent Life^ 
after due Improvement in Philofophy 5 though he exprefle* 
it by the very ftrong Figures of partaking the Fcafts and 
Empire of the Gods. For^ doubtlefs, the wife Mtin, like 
his Kindred Deities, feafted upon every Thing that hapr 
pened ; and, by willing as Jupiter did, reigned along with 
Him. Befides, EpiSetus fays there, of Ditgenes, and Hera' 
cUtus, or HercuUSf not that they are^ but that they nverA 
divine Perfons: which muft refer to fomething which 
had ceafed when he wrote ; and,' confequently, to their 
Felicity before, not after, their Deaths. At leaft, he doth ' 
not intimate any thing concenling their fecond Life : and. 
if that was to be (hort , as it jB*^ht be (and it could not 
reach beyond the Conflagration), and was not yety certaia 
iieither, the Hope of it would be a very infufBcient Couq« 
tcrbalancc to vehement Appetites and Paflions. 

(«) L. 4. §. 21. Thefe.Expreflions, </£^!5/?J zti6. kindled^ 
albde to the Stoic Do6trine, that Souls are Portions of the 
^tity^ fe^arated for a Tunc« and that !& e0«a«C48 Fire. 
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t'rovidence, on the Hypothefis, that the Souls of 
the Good are extingui£bed by Death (u;), 

§. 21. The Stoics thought, that every fingle 
Perfon had a tutelary Genius affigned him by God, 
as a Guardian of his Soul, and a Superintendent 
of his ConduA {x) : and that all Virtue and Hap- 
pinefs confifl: in a£):ing in concert with this Ge- 
nius, with Reference to the Will of the fupremc 
Uire&ot of the whole (y). Sometimes, however, 
they make the Genius to be only the ruling Fa- 
culty of every one's own Mind (z). 

§. aa. A veryflightExamination of their Writ- 
ings is (uf^cl^iit to convince any impartial Read- 
er how little the Dodrines of this Se^ were fitted 
to influence the Generality of Mankind. But in- 
deed, about the Generality of Mankind, the Sto- 
ics do not appear to have given themfelves any 

kind 

{x) EiMft TtMK ^ci^Kti wAfmrm evfOteAnmv ^^rra^r 
teofrtftf TAW w^jUTnuiv ^t^ifomn^ Dioo. Laert. L. 
VII, §. 151. 

Scit Genius, natal^ comes qui teraperat Adrum^ 
Naturae Deus humaaac, mortalis in unum 
Qjiodcinique caput* Hor. L. J. £p. II. v, i S6|,dfr« 
See Bfi3. B. I. c. 14* P« 46- 

(y\ EivdM ^acrro tewto tou iv^cuk^u^ ftprmr x«» rwr m^oiov 

^ |8iev, orair vmrta ffP£aitTiiT«i %a.ta tvt9^vfA^9m¥ rttu map mtart^ 

i<xifcoy^, «rpoc tnt tot; o?av AMwnTfiV ^whiow,^ jOloC* 

Laukt. l* VII. §. n. 

(x) Sec M. Mmimtf, L. IL c. 13, 17. L, IH. c. 3^ 5, 
L.VtC. *7. , . 
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lind of Trouble. They feeased to confider AU 
- (except the few, who were. Students in the Imri* 
cades of a philofopfaic Syftem) a&very little fyp^ 
Tbr to Beafts : and^ with great Traivquillity» left 
tbem to follow the Devices of their own ungo* 
verned Appetites and Paffionsw How unlike was 
this to the diiFuilve Benevolence of the Divine 
Author of the Chriftian Religion^ who adapted 
his Difcourfes to the Comprehenfion) and extendr 
ed the JV^ans of Happinefs, to the Attainment of 
all Mankind I 

^ 23. There feem to be only two Mtikods^ 
by which the prefent Appearances of Things arc 
capable of being reconciled to our Ideas of the 
Juftice, Wifdom, and Goodnefs of God: the 
one is the Dc£irine of z future State ; fhe other^ 
the Pofuion,- that Virtue alone is fufficient to hw^ 
man Happinefe 'm ibis (a) . The firfl, whichtwai 
the Method chofen by SocratiSy folves every Dif- 
ficulty, without contradicting either Scnfeor Rea**' 

a 2 ion : 

{a) Condonanda tamcn icntentia, Stoice, viefh-a eft. 
Nam fi poll obitum, neque pr^mia iint, neqoe pamae^ 
H^u, quo perventum efl ! Heu, quid jamdeniquereftat! s 
Scilicet humanas gerit aut Res numen inique, 
Aut nil curat incrs, aut, fi bene temperat orbem, , 
. Nemo bonus mifer eft, nemo improbus effe beatus 
• In- vita poftity Gens ut fibi Stoica fingit. 

]i Hawkins Brown^^ 
I have a lingular Pleafure in quoting thefe Lines^ fron a 
Poem^ which does Honour to our Country. 
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fon : the latter, which was unfortunately main- 
tained by the Stoics, is repugnant to both. 

§. 24. That there is an intrinflc Beauty and 
Excellency in moral Goodnefs ; that it is the Or- 
nament and Perfe£lion of all rational Beings ^ 
and that, tiH Confcience is ftifled by repeated 
Guilt, we feel an Obligation io prefer and follo\r, > 
fo far as we perceive it, in all Cafes ; and find an 
inward Satisfadtion, and generally receive outward 
Advantages from fo doing, are Pofitions, whicH 
no thinking Perfon can contradi£l : but it doth 
not follow from hence, that in fuch a Mixture, a$ 
Mankind, it is its own fufScient Reward. God 
alone, infinitely perfedi, is happy in, and from 
Himfelf. The Virtue of yfo/V^ Beings muft be 
defective : and the Happinefs of created Beings 
mufl be dependent. It is undeniable Fa(^, thac 
the natural Confequences of Virtue in fome, may 
be interrupted by the Vices of others. How 
snuch are the beft Perfons liable to fuffer from 
the Follies of the Unthinking; from^he Ill-na-^ 
t*ire, the Rage, the Scorn of the Malevolent ; 
from the cold and the penurious Hard- hearted nefs 
of the Unfeeling; from Perfecutions, for the 
/akeboth of Religion and Honefty; from ill Re- 
turns to conjugal, to paternal, to friendly AfFec- 
tton ; and from an innumerable Train ofoiher 
Evils, to which the mofl amiable Difpofitions, 
are ufually the moft fenfible. It is no lefs iinde- 

niable. 
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niable, that the natural Confequences of Virtue 
are interrupted by the Struggles of our own Paf- 
fions 5 (which we may overcome rewardably, 
though very in»perfc£lly j or^ if we live to over- 
come more perfeftly, we may not live to enjoy 
the VlAory ;) by Sicknefs, t^ain. Languor, Want; 
and by what we feel from the Dtfath,- of the Suf- 
ferings of thofe, with whom we are moft nearly 
connciSled. We are often indeed afflicted by 
many of thefe Things, more than we ought to 
be. But Concern for fome, at leaft bur owi* 
Failings, for Inftailce, is dire<5tly a Duty j for 
others, it is vifibly the Inftrument of moral Im- 
provement; for more ftill, it is the unavoidabie 
Refult of our Frame : and they who carry it too 
far^ may, on the whole, be good Chara£lers^ 
and even they who do not, in any confiderable 
Degree, may however be extremely wretched. 
How then can Virtue be its own Reward to Man- 
kind in general, or indeed a proportionable Re- 
ward to almoft any Man ? Or how, unlefs the 
View ht extended beyond fuch a Scene of Things^ 
the certain Means of Happinefs ? The originally 
appointed Means of Happinefs it undoubtedly is : 
but that it (bould be an eiTeflual and infallible 
Means to Creatures fo imperfe£t, pafEng through 
fuch a difordered World, is impoffible, without 4 
State of future Reward; and o( this the Gofpel 
alone gives us full AiTurance. 

a 3 §-2S* 
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' $. 25. By reje£ting the Do£irtne of R^com- 
peaces in another Life, the Stoics wece redudsd €0 
the Extravagance of fuppofing Felicity to he en* 
jo]9od in Circutnftancee, which are incapable of 
k. That a good Man ftretched on a Rack^ or 
lepofing on a Bed of Rofes, ibould enjoy himfeif 
et)ually9 was a Notion which could gain but few 
Profelytes : and a fad Experience, that Pain wa^ 
an Evil, (bmetimes drove theirown Difciples from 
the thorny Afperities of the Portico, to the 8ow« 
cry Gardens of Epicurus. 

§• 26, The abfolute IndiflFerence of all Exter- 
nals, and the Pofition, That Thmgs independent 
on Choice are nothing to us, the grand Pomt oa 
which their Arguments turned, every one, who 
feels, knows to be fklfe: and the PraSice of the 
Wifcft and Beft among them, proved it in FaiS 
to be fo. It is remarkable, that no Se£l of Phi- 
{bfophers ever fo dogmatically prefcrtbed, or fo 
frequently committed, Suicide, as thofe very Sto- 
ics, who taught that the Pains and Sufferings, 
which they ftrove to end by this Aft of Rebdllfen 
agatnft the Decrees of Providence, were no Evils. 
How abfoiutely this horrid PraSice contradided 
all their noble Precepts of Refignation and Sub- 
miflion to the Divine Will, is too evident to need 
any Enlargement. They profeflcd indeed in 
.Suicide to follow the divine Will : but this was 

a lamen« 
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a lamentabTy weak Pretence. Even fuppofing 

Suffi?rings to be Evik, they arc noProof of«Sig- 

na] from Qoi to abandon Life ; but to (hem an 

exemplary Patience, which he will Reward : but, 

fuppofing them, as the Stoic« did, not to be Evils, 

they afford not (o much as the Shadow of a Proof. 

§. 27. As the Stoics by the Pemiiffion of Sui* 

cide, plainly implied^that external Inconveniencies 

were not indifferent in the Extremity; it fol 

lows, that tfaey rauft proportion ably be allowed 

not to be indifferent in the inferior Degrees : of 

which Ztup feemed to be perfedly well convinced 

by^angiog hitxtfelf when his Finger aked. And 

where ^wae the Ufe of taking fo much Pains to 

lay, and believe what they knew to be falfe ? It 

najght, perhaps, be thought to be of fome Benefit, 

mtbc Time oft he later Stoics, to the great Men 

of tLomi^ whom the Emperors frequently but*^ 

cheicd at their Pleafure : and this is the Ufe, to 

"^tAAAk^Epi^jUMS is perpetually applying it* Yet, 

cvtto in^isCafe^ the Stoic Dodrine, wbepeMea 

cowld hrifig li^eoikk/tBto^^ upon it, madethetn 

.abfiKdly rough, as appears by the Hiftory of 

Hehldius Prtfcus : and hindered the Good, they 

might otherwife have done. And, if a Man, 

taught thus to defpife Tortures and Death, Jhould 

happen at the fame time to be wrong-headed, 

4ox which he had no fmall Chance, he would, in 

one RefpeA, be a more terrible wild Beafty than 

a 4 an 
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an Enthuftaft of any other Sedl; as he would not 
think his Sufferings Evils : though in another, be 
would be lefs fo, as he would not hope to be re- 
warded for them hereafter. 

§. 28, The Stoics are frequently, and juflly, 
charged with great Arrogance in their Difcourfcs, 
and even in their Addrcffes to God. They aflert 
however the Doflrine of Grace, and the Duty of 
Praife and Thankfgiving for the divine Afliftance 
in moral Improvements (h). But there doth not^ 
I think, appear any Inftance of a Stoic, or per- 
haps any other Heathen Philofphcr, addreffinghis 
Repentance to God, and begging Pardon for his 
Failings, or dire<Sing his Difciples to do it. In- 
deed nothing can ejccufe their Idolatry of human 
Nature: which they proudly, and inconfiftently 

. fuppofed perfect and felf-fufEcient. Seneca carried 
the Matter fo far, as by an impious Antithefis, to 

. give his wife Man the Superiority to God (c). 
£pi£ietus indeed was attentive enough to the 
Voice of Confcience to own himfelf not perfeft 
{d) : and he fometimes tells his Hearers, that they 

cannot 

(h) B. II. c. 1^. §, 3, 4. B. III. c. ax. p. 72, i85, 
187. See likewife M, Antoninus^ L. I. §• 17. L. IX. §. 4, 
X. Xtl. §. 14. 

{c) Eft aliquld, quo fapiensantecedat Deum. Hie naturae 
beneficio,. non iuo, fapiens eft : ecce res inagna, habere in^ 
becilitatem hominis, fecurkatem Dei. Sen, Epift, 53, 

{d) B. IV. c. I, §. 17, B. IV, c. 8. p. 239. 
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cannot be pcrfcdl yet (e). But even He at other 
times informs them, that they are not inferior to 
the Gods (f). The Stoical Boafting will, bow- 
ever, imply lefs of perfonal Arrogance, if we can 
fuppofe, that thofe Speeches, which fo ill become 
human Imperfection^ were always uttered, as 
perhaps in part they often were, in the Charafler 
of their Idol, the perfeflly wife and good Man, 
which they owned to be merely an ideal Being 
(g). At leaft, it may be affirmed with Truth, 
that they frequently mention themfelves with 
Decency and Humilitjs and with an exprefs Con- 
feffipn of their Deviation from this faultlefs Ex- 
emplar^ 

§. 29. But then where was the Ufe of their fa- 
vourite Doflrlne, that a wife Man muft always 
be happy ? Might not a Perfon, determined to 
follow his own Inclinations, very reafonably ob- 
jedt, " What is that to me, if I am not, or to 
** any body clfe, if no one ever was, a «^//^Man ? 
*' But, fuppofe I were one ; which is the better 
"grounded Argument? Tou muj} always be hap-^ 
** fy^ and therefore Externals are no Evils : or,. 
" Thefe Things are Evils^ and therefcre I am not 
«* happy. — But Epi^etus will fay, You have a 

a 5 Remedy : 

, (j) B. I. c. 15. p. 6j» B. IV. c. XI. §. 4.. 

(f) B.I. c. 12. p. 60. 

(g) Quis fapiens fit, aut fuerit, nec i^^fos Stoicos foUm 
digcrc. QiQ, Acad^h^Vf ^ 
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*< Remedy : the Door is open ; go« mth .great 
<« good Huniottr And Thaiik£uinc6, Md basg 
*' yourfelf: and there will 4»e an tEnd of your 
** Pain and you together <—-nA fine Scheine of 
** Happmefe indeed! and much to be thankful 
^' for ! Why, i^ it not the ihorter and merrier 
^* Way, infiead of ftudying this crabbed Pbilofo* 
*^ phy, to indulge myfelf, in whatever I Jike, as 
^* long as I can, (it may chance to be a ..good 
*^ while) and hang myfelf thankfuUy, when I 
** feel Inconveniencies from that ? The Door is 
<* juil as open in one Cafe, as in the other ; and 
^' nothing beyond it^ either pleafing or terrible 
*^ in cither." — Such, alas ! is the Condufion 
too commonly 'drawn ; and fuch muft be the 
Confequence of every Dodrine, not ^built upon 
folid Foundations. 

§. 30. Epi^etui often lays it down as a Maicim, 
that it is impoffible for one Perfon to be in Fauk» 
and another to be the Suf!erer« This^ on tke 
Suppofition of a future State, will certainly be 
made true at laft; but in the Stoical Senfc, and 
Sydem, is an abfolute Extravagance. Take any 
Perfon of plain Underftanding, with all the Feel- 
ings of Humanity about bim, and fee whether 
the fubtleft Stoic will ever be able to convince 
him, that while he is infulted, opprelled, and tor- 
tured| he doth nox^fuffer. See what Comfort it 

will 
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mUl ^ffaid iMOB, to be toU, chac, if he <tq»perlB 
kk AfiiAbM and iU Treatment wi(b Fertitudt 
9ni PattioKS^ iDbQitb niJllietiiiin it^, Mid tiieA 
Jl^ aiiu] Jt^ P^i^feciitor tmll l|e equally xewarded $ 
ii^lLeqmUy Ipie^ peffomHEKKAeMe^ andrenqm 
to itk^ £k^MAi«« lUow dMSmnt 9te tbe Conib^ 
JaMUs fniil^M t^iChriftsa^ity, which imx only 
a^Mres Us :Dircipk9» duit ibcy (hall ujifrmn thnr 
Lfijm/ri Tin:£>cAth« Jpiifthat./£//r W^rks fijcU fii- 
J9W Afim ; and, jby allow'ingidieni tor^aiu imfibpi, 
jMobos ihem^tbe moft effcK^ual Wjaj of Jbeeomang 

§. 3i.TheStoical Dodrine, that Jhuman .Souls 
ace liberally P^rts of ibe Deity, was .equally 
ihockini;, jand thiixtful : a$ it Ciippofed Ponions of 
■hHB SetQg (to he wiok^ and nufecable ; and., hgr 
d^afiag Mens Ideas of the divine Dignity, and 
teaching 'throEi to think .tbemfelvesefienttally as 
^ood as /file, nouf iAed in their Minds an irreligi- 
«Qus and .^atal PreAimptioa. Far differently the 
Chriftian Sjrftem, reprefents Mankind, not as ^ 
Part of ihe^EifenQe, but a Work «f the Hand of 
.God : aa-jcreated in a State of imjMKweable Vir- 
tue and Happinefs : JFallen, by an Abufe^ Fuee 
Will^ into Sin, Mifery, and Weaknefs (A); but 
. redeemed fi»m them by an Almighty Saviour ; 
furnifhed with additional Knowledge and Stfength; 

a6 . , commanded 

(i&)^Cito neqqitija fubrepit i Tiitu$ difliciUs invcptu^ 
wftorcm, duccmque dcfiderat. Etiam fine magiftro vitia 
4&ifcuatur. Se^^ Natural, S^^^ L, UX. c. jo* 
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commanded to ufe their beft Endeavotm ; madle 
fenfible, at the fame time, how wretchedly de- 
ie&ive they are ; yet aflured. of endleft Fdtcitjr 
on a due Exertion of them. The Stoic Philofo* 
phy infults human Nature, and dtCcourages all 
our Attempts, by enjoining and promiflog a Per- 
fo^oa in this Life, of which we feel ourfelvset 
incapable. , The Chriftian Religion fliows Cooi- 
paffion to our Weaknefs, by prefcribing to lis onijr 
.the practicable Talk of aiming continually at ftir*^ 
ther Improvements : and anicTiates our Endea- 
vours, by the Promife of a divine Aid, equal to 
every Trial. 

§• 32. Specifying thus the Errors and Defeds 
of fo celebrated a Syftem, is an unpleafing Em- 
ployment : but in an Age, fond of preferring the 
Gueiles of human Sagacity before the unerring 
Declarations of God, 1t feemed on this Occafion 
ncceffary to-obferve, that the Chriftian Morality 
is agreeable to Reafon and Nature : that of the 
Stoics, for the mdft part, founded on Notions, 
intelligible to few ; and which none could admit, 
without Contradiction to their own Hearts. 
They reafoned, many times, admirably well, but 
from falfe Principles: and the nobleft ofthei^ 
pra<Stical Precepts, being built on a fandy Bafis^ 
lay at the Mercy of every ftrong Temptation. 

§. 33. Stoicifm is indeed^ in many Points in- 
ferior to the Do<^rin& of Socrates : which did not 

teachj 
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teach, that ali Externals were mdiffereiit : which 
did teach a i^tiire State of Recompence $ and, 
agreeablf t» that, forbad Suicide. It doth not 
belong to the prefent Subjed to (how, how much 
even thfs beft Syflem is excelled by Chriftiantty. 
It i$ (ufficient juft to obfenre, that the Author of 
it died in a PnrfeiBon, which he had always made, 
(tf his Belief in the popular Deities, whofeSu« 
perftidons, and impure Woffliip was the great 
Source of Corruption in the Heathen World : 
and the laft Words he uttered, were a Diredion 
to bis Friend, for the Performance of an idola« 
trous Ceremony. This melancholy Inftance of 
Ignorance and Error, in the moft illuftrious Cha- 
racter for Wifdom and Virtue, in all Heathen 
Antiquity, is not mentioned ais a Refledion on 
his Memory, but as aProof of human Weakncfs 
in general. . Whether Reafon could have difco« 
vered the great Truths, which in thefe Days are 
afcrtbed to it, becaufe now feen fo clearly by the 
Light of the Gofpel, may be a ^eftion ; but that 
it never did, is an undeniable Fa£i : and that is 
enough to teach us Thankfulnefs for the Blefling 
of a better Information. SocraUs^ who bad, of 
all Mankind, the faired Pretenfions to fet up for 
an Inftruilor and Reformer of the World, con- 
fefled, that he knew nothing, referred to Tradi» 
tion« . and acknowledged the Want of a fuperior 
Guide : and there is a remarkable PafTage in Epic-- 

teiusy 
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iam^ in wbidi lis ttprnftBts iu as dae Office ^f 
hit .fupvemeGttU or of iOnc deputed i>y iHini, ito 
•pliear among. Mankinfl, 'as « Tescfoef ^M»d £x« 
aoople {^). 

^ 34. TJponthe^whdet the feveral ScAsof 
Heatheii Philofepbsy ferve, «6 (o many ftviking 
2nftaiicet of the ImparfedliQilof bmnan Wifdoiii % 
mod tif the ^eKtieme Meed <ef a dmne Afiflanoe> 
to 'roAifjr 'the Miftakes of lAepimved ^teafon, aarf 
to replace ^natural Religiott oa its true (Foandati* 
on. The Stoics eyerynwhere teftffy the noUeft 
Zeal for Viittte, and the Honour of God : but 
they attempted to eftablifli ahem on Principlee, 
iaeonfiftent with the Nature of Man, and eon- 
tradidory to Truth and Experience. By a-dipeA 
Confequence of thefe Principles, (hey ^ere^ltible 
to be feduced, and in Fad, often were feduced 
into Pride, Hard*heartednefs, and tbelaft dread- 
ful Extremity of human Guilt, Self-murder. 

§• 35. But however indefenfible the Philofophr 
of the Stoics in federal Inftances may be, it ap- 
pears to have been of very important Ufe, in the 
Sieathen World: and they are, on many Ac- 
counts, to be confidered in a very tefpefbble 
Light. Their Dodrine of Evidence and fixed 
Principles, was an excellent Prefervative from the 
Ikiifchiefs, that might have arifen from the Seep- 
ticifia of the Academics and PyrrhoniKs, ifun- 

oppofed: 
<g) B. IV. c «. §. 4, 
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lOfjpcAd I .md their zoaloiia DefcBce 4>f a partial* 
Ijo* PiYwidence, a valu^bk Amidote to dhe sthe* 
iflical Scbemeof Epicurus. To iht9 may -be «U- 
edj that their ftri£t Notions of Virtue in malt 
Points, (.for they UA\y kA&i m ibme) and the 
live^vof feveral among them, muft contribtite a ' 
good deal to {Keferiie luxucioiis fitatcs from an ab* 
folut^ljr 4ioi«erral Diflbhttetiefs.; and the Subjects . 
of arbitrary Gotrerntiketit, from a wcetchedand 
cwteioplHble Pufilanimily. 

§. 36* E^ien now, their Compofitions may be 
lead with great Advantage, as containing efccei- 
lent Rules of Sdf-govemment, and of {octal Be- 
baviovr ; of a noble Reliance on the Aid and Pio- 
te£tion of Heaven, and of a perfeA Refignation 
aad Suba:ii0ion to the divine Will : Points, which 
are treated with great Clearnefs, and with adnfi- 
jable Spirit, in the Leflbns of the Stoics ; and 
though their Direi&ions are feldom pra£licable on 
their Principles, in trying Cafes, may be rendered 
highly ufefol in Subordination to Chrtftiati Re* 
Aeftiona. 

§. 37L. If, among thofe, who are fo unhappy at 
to remain unconvinced of the Truth of Chrifti- 
anity,' any are prejudiced againft it by the Influ* 
ence of unwarrantable Inclinations : fuch Perfons 
will find very little Advantage in reje£ting the 
Diodrines of the New Teftament for thofe of the 
f ertiQO I ludefs th^ think it an Advantage to be 

laid 
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laid under moral Reftraints, altnoft equal to thofe 
of the Gofpel, while they aie deprived of its En- 
couragements and Supports. Deviations from the 
Rules of Sobriety, Juftice and Piety, meet with 
fmall Indulgence in the Stoic Writings: and they, 
who profefs to admire Epipetus^ unlefs they pur* 
fue that fcverely virtuous Condu£l which he every- 
where prefcribes,.will find themfelves treated by 
him, with the utmoft Degree of Scorn and Con- 
tempt. An immoral Character is indeed, more 
or lefs, the Out-caft of all Sefls of Philofophy : 
and Seneca quotes even Epicurus^ to prove the uni« 
verfal Obligation of a virtuous Life {h). Of this 
great Trulh, God never left himfelf without Wrt^ 
nefs. Perfons of diftinguKhed Talents and Op- 
portunities feem to have been raifed, from time 
to time, by Providence, to check the Torrent of 
Corruption, and to preferve the Senfe of moral 
Obligations on the Minds of the Multitude^ to 
whom the various Occupations of Life left but 
little Leifure to form Deductions of their own. 
But then they wanted a proper Commiflion to 
enforce their Precepts: they intermixed with 

them 

{b) Eo libentius Epicuri egrcgia di6ta commemoro,. ut 
iftis, qui ad ilia confuglent, fpe mala indufti, qua vela- 
mentum feipfos fuonnn vitiorum habituros exiftimant, pro- 
bem, quocunque ierint, honede effe vivendum. Sen. i^ifl» 
ax. It was hard indeed to i^concile thi« with fome of hi& 
oi^er Do^'ines. 
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ikem through iaUie Reaibfitng, many grofs Mif- 
takes ^ and their UAavoidable Ignorance, in feveral 
important Points, entangled them with Doubts^ 
which eafilydegenerjited into pernicious Errors* 

§. 38. If there are others, who rejeS Chrifti- 
anity, from Motives of Diflike to its peculiar 
Doctrines: they will fcarcely fail of entertaining 
more favourable Imprefliqna of it, if they can be 
prevailed on, with Impartiality, to compare the 
holy Scriptures, from whence alone the Cbriftian 
Religion is to be learned, with the Stoic Writ* 
ings ; and then fairly to confider, whether there 
is any thing to be met with in the Difcourfes of 
our bleiled Saviour, in the Writings of his Apof* 
ties, or even in the pbfcureft Parts of the prophetic 
Books, by which, equitably interpreted, either 
their Senfes, or their Reafon arerontradided, as 
they are by the Paradoxes of thefe Philofophers : 
and if not, whether Notices from, above, of 
Things, in which, though we comprehend. them 
but imperfefily, we are poifibly much more inter- 
efted, than at preieot we difcern, ought not to be 
received with implicit Veneration; as ufeful Ex* 
ercifes and Trials of that Duty, which finite Un«^ 
derftandings owe to infinite Wifdom« 

§. 39. Antiquity furnifhes but very few Parti- 
culars of the Life of EpiShtus. He was born at 
Hiirapplis^ a City of Phrygia: -but of what Pa- 
rents^ is unknown : as well as by what Means 

he 
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Jie came to RanUf where he was the Slave ofBpi 
phroJituSy one oS Nero't Courtiers (i). It ts«e- 
l^orced^ that when his Mafter once put his Leg to 
the Torture, Epiikius^ with great Cooipofare) 
and even fmiling, obferved to him ; *^ You will 
-** certainly break my Leg :*' which accordingly 
happened ; and be continued, in the fame Tone 
fif Voice—" Did not I tell you, that you would 
-** break it {k) ?" This Aectdentmight, perhaps, 
(be the Occafion of his Lameneft : which, how- 
-ever, fome Authors fay he had from his early 
Years (/) ; and others attribute to the Rlieumatiltn 
{m). At what Time lie obtained his Liberty 
^oth not appear. When the Pbilofophers, by a 
Decree of Domhian^ wer« bamflied from Rnntf 
£fi£ktus retired to NtcopffSs (n), zCity of Epirusj 
<where he taught Philofophy ; from which he doth 
ixiot (eem to have derived any e?ctemal Advantages^ 
as be is untverfaliy fatd to have been extremely 
'poor. At leaft, he was fo when he lived at Romt : 
««rhece his whole Furniture confifted of a Bed (0)9 
m Pipkin, and an Earthen Lamp (^) ; which laft 
-was purchafed 'for about a%un(lred Pounds after 
• his 

(i) SuiDAS in Voc, 

{k) Orig. ccmti*a C£L8. L. Vil. §. 53, 

(/) SuiD AS in Vpc, 

(m) SiMPtic. Com. p. loa. 

(ft) A. Gell. L. XV. c. II, 
■ (0) S I M-FL I c, 'Cora, p. io»» 
- </) Id. lb. 
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hk Death, by a Perfofii whom Lucian ridicules for 
it, as hoping to acquire the Wifiom of Epi^eius 
% ftudytng orer it. His only Attendant was a 
Woman, whom be took in his advanced Years* 
to nurfe a Child, idiom, otherwife, one of his 
Friends would have cxpofed to perilh (q) : an 
amiable Proof of the poor old Man's Good- nature^ 
and li)ifiipprQbation, it is to be hoped, bf that 
iboddng, yetiMunmoniiiilance of Heathen Blmd- 
oeftaad Barbarity, 

In this extceme Poioertj^ a Cripple, unattended^ 
and deflkote of almoft every Convenience of Ltfe> 
Spi^eHts was not only obliged by the Rules of hit 
Philofqj^iolhink himfelf happy, but adualty 
^ &>, aocordKng to the Diftich of which Aulus 
GiUitaMant him to haive been the Author (r). 

^ Slavi^ in Body maMdy as Irus (i) /k^r $ 
Tet to the Gads was EpiSetufi ^r. 

He is faid to have returned lo Komt in the 
Reign of if irxVm, and to have been treated by him 
with a high Degree of Faoyliarity (/). If this be 
true, he lived to a great Age* But that he fhould 
comioue alive^ lothe Tinie of M. jintomnus^ as 

* Themtfliut 

(f) Si MP Lie. Com. p. %7ft* 
(r) A. Gelliu$, L.II. c. 18. . 
(/) The Name of a Beggar in ^thmur. 
{t) ^Lii. $fart. AoaiaN. c. 17. 
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Tiemi/Iius («), and SuUas (iv) afKrm, is utterly" 
improbable (*•), as the learned Fahricius obferves ^ 
to whofe L\teo( Epi^eius (y) I am greatly indebt- 
ed. When, or where, he died, is, I think, no- 
where mentioned. All Authors agree in bearing- 
T^ftimbny to the unblemiOied Conduft of his 
Life, and the Ufefulnefs of his Inftruflions. Ther 
lad- named Emperor «xprefies muchr Obligation 
to a Friend, who had communicated his VVorks- 
to him (z) : and in another Place, he ranks hitn, 
not only with Chryjippus^ but wiih Socrates [a). Am 
Gellius calls him the greateft of the Stoics {b) r 
Origen affirms, that his Writings had done more 
Good than Plato's (c) : And Simplicius fays, per- 
haps by way of indirect Oppofition to an iniinitejjr 
better Book, that he who is not influenced by 
them, is reclaimable by nothing but the ChaAife- 
ments of another World (rf). In what manner 
he inflruiSled his Pupils, will be feen in the folr 
lowing Trealifc. 

§. 40. 

(«) Orat. Conf. ad. Jovian, Imp. 
(w)InVoc. 

{x) The Reign of Nero began A, D, 54.. ofM'iaftj 1x7. 
of Af. Antoninus, 161, 

(f) BibL Gr, Vol, III, p. 257. 

(«) L. I. §. 7. 

(^a) L. VII. §. 19. • 

{b) No3. Att. L. I. c. a. 

(f) Contra Cdf, L, VI. §. s* 

{d) Conic p. %n 
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§. 40« There are (o many of the Sentiments 
?nd ExprefSons of Chriflianity in it, that one 
Ihould be ftrongly tempted to think, that Epi^ttus 
was acquainted with the New Teftament, if fuch 
a Suppofition was not highly injurious to hi$ 
Charafler. To have known the Contents of 
that Book, and not to have been led by them 
into an Enquiry, which muft have convinced hini 
of their Truth, would argue fuch an Obftinacy 
of Prejudice, as one would not willingly impute 
to a Mind, which appears fo well difpofed. And, 
even paiSng over this Confideration, to have bor- 
rowed fo much from Chriilianity as he feems to 
have done, without niaking the leaft Acknow- 
ledgement from whence he received it, would be 
an Inflance of Difingenuity, utterly unworthy of 
an honefl Man, and inconfiftent with his Prai^lce 
in other Refpefts : for he often quotes, with 
great Applaufe, the Sentences of many Writers, 
not of his own Seft. Poflibly indeed he might, 
Hke the other Heathens in general, have a pecu- 
liar Cantempt of, and Averfion to, Chriflian Au- 
thors, as akin to this Jewh ^"^ Oppofers of the 
cftablifhed Worfliip, notwithftanding thofe Parts 
ofthem, which he muft approve. But flill I hope, 
his Conformity with the facred Writings may be 
accounted for, without fuppofing him acquainted 
with Chriftianity, as fuch. The great Number 

ofitsProfeflbrSjdifperfed through the Roman^m^ 

pire. 
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pire, bad probably introduced feveral of the Ke\ir 
TeSament Phrafes into the popular Language : 
and the Chriftian Religion might by that Time 
have difFufed fome Degree of general Itlumina* 
tion i of which many might receive the Benefit, 
who were ignorant of the Source from whence 
it proceeded : and Epiifetus I apprehend to have 
been of this Number. Several ftriking Inftances 
of this Refemblance between him and the New 
Teftament, have been obferved in the Notes ; and 
the attentive Reader will find many, which are 
not mentioned^ and may perceive from tbem^ 
either that the Stoics admired the Chriftian Lan« 
guage, however they came to the Knowledge of 
it; or that treating a Subje£i pradically, and with 
a Feeling of its Force, leads Men to fuch ftrong 
Expreffions, as we find in Scripture, andibould 
find oftener in the Philofophers, if they bad been 
more in earneft : but however, they occur fre- 
quently enough to vindicate thofe, in which the 
Scriptures abound, from the Contempt and Ridi- 
cule of light Minds. 

§. i^i.Arriany the Difcipleof jE^i^^/tfi, to whom 
we areobliged forthefe Difcourfes, was a Gruk by 
Birth, but a Senator and Conful otRome} and an 
able Commander in War (m). He imitated jte-- 
mphortf both in his Life and Writings; and parti- 
cularly, in delivering to Fofterity the Converfati- 

ons 

(m) Fabricii Bihh Or* Vol» m. L» I Y. c. 8. p. 269, &c. 
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0!»ofbisMafter. There were origtiudlf Twen^ 
fiooks of them, betides the End^ridhn, vfhkh 
feenw to be taken out of tbesiy and an Account 
of his Life and Death. Very little Order or M^^ 
tfaod 19 to be found in them^ or was from the Na- 
ture of them to be ecpeded* The Connexion is- 
often Scarcely diicoverable : a Reference to parti- 
cular Incident^ long fince forgotten, at the (anie 
time that it evidences their Genuinenefs, often. 
rcndera tbeni- obfcure in fome Places i and the 
gmtf Corruption of the Text, in others. Yet, 
under ^I thefeDifidvantages, this immethodicaF 
Co)te€{ion is perhaps one of the moit vahable Re-^ 
maind of Antiquity; and they, whoconfult iti 
with any Degree of Attention, can fcarccly fail 
of receiving Improvement/ Indeed it is hardly 
po/Sble to be inattentiveto fo awakening a Speak -^ 
cr as Bpi£ietus. There is fuch a Warmth and' 
Spirit in iiis Exhortations; and his^ good Senfe is^ 
enlivened by fuch a Keennefs of Wit, and Gaiety' 
of Humour, as render the Study of him, a mofif 
delightful as well as profitable Entertainment. 

§. 42. For this Reafon it was judged proper, that 
aTranflation of him ihould be undertaken; there 
being .none, I believe, but of the EnchiriiH9n^ in 
any modem Language, excepting a pretty good 
French one, publiOied about a hundred and fifty. 
Years ago, and fo extremely fcarce, that I was un^ 

able to procnre it^ tiU Mr. Harris obligingly lent its 

me. 
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tfiCy after I had publiibed the Propofals for prinfS^ 
ing this : which, notwithftanding the Ai&ftat>c<r' 
given me in the Profecution of it, hath ftill, I am 
fenfible, great Faults. But they, who will fee 
them the moil clearly, will be the readied to ex- 
cufe, as they will know beft the DiflSculty of avoid- 
ing them. There is one Circumftance, which, I 
am apprehenfive, rouft be particularly flriking, and 
poffibly (hocking to manvj the" frequent Ufe of 
fome Words in an unpopular Senfe : an Inconve* 
nience, which, however, I flatter myfelf, the In- 
trodudUon and Notes will, in fome Degree, re* 
move. In the Tranflation of technical Terms, if 
the fame Greei Word had not always been render- 
ed in the fame manner, at leaft, when the Pro- 
priety of our Language will at all permit it, every 
new Expreffion would have been apt to raife a 
new Id€a. The Reader, I hope, will pardon, if 
not approve, the Uncouthnefs, in many Places, 
of a Tranflation pretty ftriftly literal : as it feem- 
ed necefTary, upon the whole, to preferve the ori- 
ginal Spirit, the peculiar Turn and charadleriftic 
Roughnefs of the Author. For elfe, taking greater 
Liberties would have fpared me no fmall Pains. 

I have been much indebted to Mr, Upton's Edi- 
tion : by which, many PafTages, unintelJigible be- 
fore, are cleared up. His Emendations have often 
aflifted me in the Text ; and his References fur- 
ni(hed me with Materials for the Hiilorical Notes. 

AR. 
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A R R I AN 

TO 

LUCIUS GEL LIU S 

, Wifhetb all Happlnefs. 

Neither compoTed t&e DHcouifcs x>f 
EpiSietus in fuch a manner, at 
Things of this Nature are com- 
monly compofed : nor did I myfelf 
produce them to public View, any 
more thao I comp^ed them^ But wfaativer Sen- 
timehts I heard from his own Mouth, the ver/ 
fame I endeavoured to fet down in the very fame 
Words, as far as ppfiifole, and prefer ve as Mt*- 
mortals for my own Ufe, of his Manner pf 
Thinking, and Freedom of Spe^Ii. 

Thefe Difcourfeft^are fuch a»oiie Perfon would 
naturally deliver from his own' Thoughts, extern^ 
forty to another ; not faph as he would prepare 
to be read by Numbers afterwards. Yet, not- 
withftanding this, I cannot tell hovir> vllthout 
Vol, I. b cither 
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cither my Confent or Knowledge, they have fallen 
into the Hands of the I^ublic* But it is of little 
Confequchce to me, if I do not appear an able 
Writer : and. of none to Epi&itusj if any one 
treats his Difcourfes {a) with Contempt ; fince it 
was very evident, even when he uttered tfiemt 
that he aimed at nothing more than to excite hit 
Hearers to Virtue. If they produce that one 
EffeS, they have in them what, I think, philo- 
fophical Difcourfes ought to have* And fliouM 
they fail of it,^ let the Readers, however, be af- 
fured, that #hen EpUlitus himfelf pronounced 
them, his Audience could not help being afiedied 
in the very Manner he intended they Iho'uld. If 
by themfelycs they have le(s Efficacy, perhaps it 
is my Fault, or perhaps it is unavoidable. 

Farcwel. 

. {a) He means tht Compofition, not the Subjeft-matter 
•fdiem. 
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CHAP. I. 

Of the Things which ere, and rfthefi tehlth art «rf, 
ia our mm Ptu/er, 

§.1. ^F other Facuhies, you will- 

9 £nd no ooe that contemp- 
y lates, or conlequently ap- 
S proves or difapproves, itfelf. 
• How far docs th& cootempla- 
tive Power of Grammar Extend ? 
As ftr as the Judging of Language, 
Of Mufic? 
As far as Judging of Melody. 

fi Doe* 
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Docs cither of them contemplate itfelf, then I 

* By no means. . 

Thus, for Inftance, when you are to write to 
your Friend, Grammar will tell you what to writ« : 
but whether you are to write to your Friend at 
all, or no, Grammsr will not tell you. Tbua 
Muitc, with regard to Tunes : but whether it be 
proper or improper, at any particular Time, to 
iing or play, Mufic will not tell you. 

What will tell, then? 

That which' c<5ntemp}fftcs both itfelf and all 
Uthtr 't'hings. 

And what is that? 

* The reafoning Faculty : for that alone is found 
to confider both Stfelf, its Powers, its Value, and 
llfcewsife aff tfte rttt. For what is it eKe that fays. 
Gold is beautiful ? (for the Gold itfelf does not 
fpeak) Evidently that Faculty, which judges of 
the Appdarsuices of Things (a). What clfe dif- 
^in^uilhes Mufic, Orsftnm^r, tti'C other Faculties^ 
•proves their Ulesi and 0iowe their proper Occ^* 

Wotting but this. 

^ 1. As it was fit then, this moft excellent and. 
Superior Faculty alone, a fight Uk of the Appear- 
anceis ot Tfiinj^, the Gods have placed in our 
own Power ; but all other Matters, not in our 
Power. Was it becaufe they would not ? I ra* 

ther 

< 

{a) See IntrodiuRion, $. /• 
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ther think, that if they could, th^ hidgrMted 
us the& too : but, they certainly could not. For, 
placed apon Eardi, and confined to foch a Body^ 
and to fuch Cottii>ank>n^, how was it poftble that, 
in rhefe Refped^, we fhould not be bindeitd by 
Things wrthout iw ? 

§. 3, Btit what fays Jupiter f « O EpiShtur^- 
** if it were poffible, 1 bad made this little Body 
** and Property of thine free, and not liable to 
^* Hindraiice. But now da not miftake : it is 
" not thy own, but only a finer Mixture of Clay 
<* {b). Since, then, I could not (^) give thee this, 
'^ I have given thee a certain Portion of myfelf: 
" this Faculty of exerting the Powers of Purfuit 
« and Avoidatoce (rf), of Dtfire and A^crfion, 
*< and-, in a Word, the Ufe of the Appearances 
" of Things. Taking Care of this Point, and 
** making what is thy own to confift in this, thou 
" wilt never be reftrained, never be hindered ; 
** thou wilt not groan, wilt not complain, wilt not 
*' flatter any one. How then 1 Do all thefe Ad- 

B 2 •« vantages 

{h) The Sacred Writers alfo mention Man as made oF 
Oay, Gen, ii. 7/ Job x. 9. xxxiii. 6. H ^ l^^mynv wXw, . 

fvXa0>«9 (woy, X3UCViii. 1 4.. . ' 

(f ) One would hope, from the Context, that Epi^etus Is 
here fpeaking only of a moral, not a natural Tmpoflibility ; 
an Impoillbility arifing merely from the prefent Conilitiition 
of Things. . See Introdu£Hon, 4* '7* ^^ likewife B. II« 
chap. V. §. 5. 

(d) See Introdu^ion, §.5* 
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** vantages feem ftnall to thee:? Heaven forbid ! 
*' Let them fuiEtcthccjtben,cand thardc theGods." 

§..4^ Butnowi when tit is in our Power to take 
Care of tf;?^ Thing, and 4o apply to one, we chufe 
xather to take Care-of x^/my, and to incumber our- 
felves with many ; £ody, Property, Brother, 
Friendj Child, and S^ve; and, by this Multi- 
pVicity of Incumbrances, we are burdened and 
.weighed down. TJius, when the Weather doth 
jiot happen to be fair for failing, we fit fcrewing 
curfelves, and perpetually looking out.-^^ Which 
Way is the Wind? — North. — What have we to 
jdo with' that ? — When will . the Weft blow ? — 
When itfelf. Friend, or jEolus pleafes ; for Jupi- 
ler Jias not made Tou Difpenfer of the Winds, 
luit MoIusb 

§. 5. What then Is to be done ? 

To mate the bed of what is in out Power, and 
take the reft as it. naturally happens. 

^nd how is that ? 
. As. it .pleafes God. 

What, then, muft /be the only one to lofe my 
Head ? 

Why, would you hav« ail the Wotldi then, 
lofe their Heads' fo? your Confolatibn ?' Why arc 
not you willing to ftretch out your Ne<*k, like 
Lateranus (tf), when he was commandjed by Her/) 

to 

{e) Flautms Lateranus, a Conful .dtd^ ws^ put to 

J!)eath by the Command of HerOf for being privy to tlic 

CoD^picacy 
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to be beheaded ? For, fhrinking a little, after re* 
ceiving a weak Blow, he ftretched it out again; 
And before this, when Epaphroditui (f)^ the 
Frcedman of 'Nero^ interrogated him' about the 
Conrpiracy j " If I have a Mind to fty any things 
" replied he, I will tell it to your Mafter/' 

§. 6. What then fhould we have at hand upoiT 
fuch Occafions ? Why what elfe but — what is 
mine^ and what not mint \ what is permitted me,, 
and whar not. — I n>uft die :* and muft I dic^roari'^ 
ing too ?^ — Be fettered r Muft it be lameniing too ? 
—Exiled. And what hinders me^ then> but that 
tmay go fmiling, and chearful, and feren^ ?— 
" Betray a fccrei" — I will not betray it ; for this 
ifin my own Power. — ** Then I will fetter you." 
—What do you fay, Man? Fetter me ? Yon 
will fetter my L0g $ but not Jupiter himfelf can 

B 3 get 

Conrpiracy of P^ His. Execution wsrs" fo-^ddeiij that 
he was not permitted to take Leave of his Wife and Chil» 
dren ; but was hurried i](\to a Place approjuiated to the 
Funifibment of Slaves, and there- killed by the Hand of 
the Tribune Sta^his, . He fufiered in obftinate Silence, 
and without making any Reproach to Sfatmsy who was 
concerned* in the fame Plot for wliich he himfelf was pu- 
niflied. Tacitus, X.xy. r. 6o. 

(f) EpapbroStus was the Mailer of Requefts and Freed, 
man of Nero^ and the Mafter of Epi^efus. He aillfled 
Nero in killing himfelf; for which he was condencined to 
Death by DomitisH.- SvETONlUS x» int^ Nemis, Cd^^^ 
Domit» c. j^ 
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get the better of my Choice (g), <« I wHl throw 
*> yoit into Prifon : I will behead that paltry Body 
** of yours.'* Did I ever tell you> that I alone 

had a Head not Nable to be cut off? Thcfe 

Things ought Phik>fophers to fludy 5 thefc ought 
they daily to write j and in thefe toexercife tlfem- 
•^ felves* 

§. 7. Thf^afeas (h) ufed to fay, " I had rather 
•* be killed To-day, than banifhed To-morrow.'* 
But how did Ru/us (/') anfwer him ? ** If you 
•* prefer it as a heavier Misfortune, how fooliih 
*' a Preference*! If as a Kghtcr, who has put it 
'' in your Power ? Why do not you fludy to be 
•* contented with what is allotted you ?" 

§. 8. Well, and what faid Jigrippinus [k)^ upot\ 
this Account ^ *^ I will not be a Hindrance to my- 

(g) See Introdu£!ion, §. ^. - 

{h) Tljrafeas Patusy a Stcnc Philofoplier, put to Death 
by Nero,, He w^S Hufband of Arrra, fo well known by 
that beautiful Epigram in Martian The Exprefllon of 
Tacitus concerning him is remarkable : ^ttr the Murder 
vf/o many excellent PerjimSy Nero at hfi formed m Defire ef 
cutting off Virtue ifjeff] by the Execatiffn of ThrB£c2LS Paetus 
<z?/</ Bareas Soramis. £. xvi» c. 4i. 

Xi) Rufas was a 'tufian, of the Equ«ftmn Order, and 
a Stoic Philofopher. When Vefpafian banlflied the other 
Philofophers, Rtfus was alone excepted". Upton. 

(Ji) Agrtppima was banifhed by M^o, for no other Crmie 
than the unfortunate Death of his Father; who had been 
catifelc&Iy killed by the Command of Ttberius : and this 
haA fumjflied a Pretence for 'acciifmg him of hercditacy 
DiHoyalty, Tacitus, I. xiii. f. 28, 29. 
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« felf." Word was brought him, " Your Caub 
" is trying in the Senate." — ** Good Luck atteiiij 

** it But jt IS Eleven o'Clockf (the Hour whcH 

he ufed to exerciie before bathkig) : *' Let us go 
•* to pur Excrcife." When it was over, a Mefi- 
fcnger tells him,*** You are condemned." To 
Banilhment, fays he, or to Death ? ** To B^nilhr- 
" raent." — What of my Eftate ? — '* It is not 
** taken away/^ Well then> kt us go as f^ as 
Jlricia (l), and dine there. 

§. 9. This it is to have ftudied (m) whgt 
ought to be ftudied ; to have rendered our De^ 
fires and Averdons incapable of being reftrainec^ 
or incurred. I mud die : if inftantly^ I will di^ 
inilantly ; if in a fiiort Time, I will dine firft ^ 
and when the Hour comes, then I will die. Hoy?/ 
As becomes one who reftores what is not bis own^ 

(/) Jficia, a Town about fixteen Miles from Rome, 
n^hich lay in his Road to Banilhment. 

(/») This chearful Readinefs for Deaths whenever ap- 
pointed by Providence^ is noble in a Chiiftian, to whom- 
dying is taking Poffeflion of Happinefs. But in Stoics, 
who feem to form no Hope beyond 'the Grave, it had furely 
more Tnfenfibility than true Bravery, and was indeed con- 
tiary to Mature; 
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C H A P. II. 

J» what Manner J upon every Ouafion^ to frefervt 

our Chara^er. 

§. !• 'T^ O a rcafonable Creature, that alone \% 
infupportable which is unreafonable : 
but every thing rcafonable may be fupported^r. 
Stripes axe not naturally infupportable. — " How 
** fo ?*'-^Sce how the Spartans (a) bear whipping, 
after they have learned that it is a reafonablc 
-Thing. Hanging is not infupportable : for, as 
foon as a Man has taken it into his Head that It 
is reafonable, he goes and hangs (^) himfelf. In 
fhort we {ball find by Obfervation, that no Crea- 
ture is oppreffed fo nruch by any thing, as by 
what is unreafonable i nor, on the other hand, 

attra^ed 

(a) The Sfarians, to make a Trial of the Fortitude of 
their Childreny ufed to have tbeni poblickly whipt at tbe 
Altar of Diana y an<l often with fo much Scveaty, that 
the^ expiied. The Boys fupportcd this Exercife with fo 
much Conftancy, as never to ciy out^ nor even groan. XJi?^ 
TOnJrofnC'ictrOi Sec, 

(b) The Siippoikion made by EfiBetusy that it n\ay b« 
rcafonable, fometimes, for Perfons to kill tbemfelves, is a 
ftrong and alarming Inftance of the great Neceflity of being 
careful, not only in general to form juft and diftin6t Ideas 
of i-eafonable and unreafonable, but to apply them properly 
to particular Subjcils j fince fuch a Man as He, failed in fa 
important a. Cafe, at the very Time when he was giviag 
Cautions to others* 
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attrafted to any thing fo ftron^Iy, as to what is 
reafonable. 

§. 2. But it happens that different Things are 
reafonable and unreafonalfU^ as well as good and 
bad, advantageous and difadvantageous, to diffe- 
rent Perfons. On this Account, chiefly, we ftand 
in need of a liberal Education, to teach us, to 
adopt the Preconceptions of reafonable and unrea- 
fonable to particular Cafes, conformably to Na- 
ture. But to judge of reafonable, and unreafon- 
able, we make ufe not only of a due Eillmationi 
of Things without us, but of what relates to , 
each Perfon^s particular Charader. Thus, it is • 
reafonable for one Man to fubtnit to a dirty (r) 
difgraceful Office, who confiders this only, that 
if be does not fubmit toit, he (hall be whipt, and 
lofe his Dinner ; but if he does, that he has no* 
thing hard or difagreeable to fufFer : whereas to- 
another it appears infuppor table, not only to fub- 
mit to fuch an Office himfelf, but to bear with 
any one elfe who does. If you afk me, then, 
whether you (hall do this dirty Office or not, 1 wiH' 
tell you, it is a more valuable Thing to get a Din- 
ner, than not ;• gnd a greater Difgrace to be whipt^ 
than not to be whipt : fo that, if you meafure 
yourfelf by tfaefe Things, go and do your Office.^ 

B5 '" Ayr 

(f) The Tranflation here gives only the general Senfe,,- 
as a more partimlar Defcription would be fc^rcely fupport<^ 
able in our Language, 
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<^ Ay, but this is not fuitabk to my Cha- 
« raaer." 

It is 29«ivho are to coa&der that, m)t /; for 
it is you who know yourfcW, what Value you fit 
upon -yourfelf, and at what Rate you fell your- 
k\i\ for different People fell tbemfelveB at differ- 
rent Prices. 

§. 3. Hence Jgrippinus (i), when PUrus was 
confidering whether heibould go %o Nero's Shows^ 
£> as to perform fome Part in them himfelf, bid' 
h?m go.— " But why do not you go then ?" fays 
Florus. " fiecattfe, replied Agrippinm^ 1 do not 
*' deliberate about it.**^ Fo^? he who ©nee fets 
himfelf about fueh Confiderations, and goes to 
calculating the Worth of external Things, ap- 
proaches very near to tbofe who forget their own^ 
Cbara»dler. For, why do you aflc me whetlier 
Death or Life be tbe more eHgible ? I anfwer,. 
Life. Pain or Pleafare 1 1 anfwer, Pleafure.— 
<< But if 1 do not ^Ql a Part, I fliall lofe my 
" Head.'' — Go and aft it then, bi»t / will not. 
»— ** Why f*^— Bccaufe you efteem yourfelf only 
as one Thread of many ttiat make up the Piece. 
— " What then ?"-— You have nothing to care 
for, but how to ht like the reft of Mankind, as 
pne Thread defires not to lie diftiogmihed from^ 

the 

{d) ^^re? was remarkably fond of Theatncal Entertain-: 
fhent^ } and tifed to introduce upon the Stage the Defcen- 
dahts of noble Families, whom Want had rendered ven;al» 
Tacitus, L, xiv. c, 14, 
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the others. But / would be the Purple (e), thac 
fmall and (hining Things which gives a Luftre 
and Beauty to the reft. Why do ]^u bid me 
refemble the Multitude then ? At that Rate, how 
ihall I be the Purple ? 

§. 4. This Prifcus Helvidius (f) too faw, and 
afted accordingly : for when Vefpaftan had fent 
to forbid his going to the Senate, he anfweredy 
** It is in your Power to prevent my continuing. 
•* a Senator ; but while I am one, I muft go."— - 
" Well then, at Icaft be filent there."—" Do 
** not a(k my Opinion, and I wiH be filent."— 
** But I muft afk it.*' — « And I muft fpeak what 
" appears to me to be right."—" But if you do,. 
*' I' will put you to Death."—" Did I ever tell 
** you that I was immortal ? You will do yoyr 
" Part, and I mine : It is yours to kill, and mine 
" to die intrepid ; yours to banifti me, mine to* 
" depart untroubled." 

§, 5. What Good, then, did Prifcus do, who* 
was but a fingle Perfon ? Why, what Good does 

B 6 the* 

{e) An AUufion to the Purple Border, which diftin-*- 
gui(hed the Drefs of the Roman Nobility. 

(/) Hehvidius Prifcus was no lefs remarkable for His 
Learning and Philofophy) than for the San£lity of his Man- 
ners and the Love of his Country. He behaved hov^ever 
with too much'Haughtincfs, on feveral Gccafions^ to Fef- 
pafiant who fentenced him to Death with great Relu6lance,, 
and even forbad the Execution, when it was too Iate# 
Sue TON. in Vejp. §. 15. 
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the Purple do to the Garment ? What, but the 
being afhining Charader in him&lf (g)y and fee- 
ling a' good Example to. others ? Another, per- 
haps, if in fuch Circumflances Ca/ar had for- 
bidden his going to the Senate, would have an«- 
fwered, ^* I am obliged to you for excufing me." 
But fuch a one he would not have forbidden to 
go : well knowing, that he would either fit like a 
Statue ; or, if he fpoke, he would fay what he 
knew to be agreeable to Cafar^ and would overdo 
it) by adding fiill more. 

§. 6. Thus afled even a Wreftler, who was 
in Danger of Death, unlefs he c6nfented to an 
ignominious Amputation. His Brother, who 
was a Philofopher, corning to him, and faying, 
•* Well, Brother, what do ybu defign to do? 
*' Let us cut away this^ morbid Part, and return 
" again to the Field/' He rcfu-fed, and courage- 
oufly died. 

§. 7. When it was aflced, whether he aScd 
thus as a Wreftler, or a Philofopher i I anfwer. 
As a Many faid Epi£fetks ; but as a Man who had 
been proclaimed a Champion at the Olympic 
Games ; who had been ufed to fuch Places, and 
not cxcrcifed merely in the School of B<tto {h). 

Another 

(g) Avrm in the Original refers to </*«T<a» j but the Figure 
would have appeared harfh in the Tranflation. 

(h) Bato waa a famous Maiier of the Olympic £xercifes» 
iJiPTON. 
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Another would have had his very Head cut off, rf 
he could have Kved without it. This is that Re- 
gard to Character, fa powerful with thofe who 
arc accuflomed to introduce it> from their own 
Breads, into their Deliberatron^. 

§.8. " Come now, Epi^ftus, take off your 
** Beard (i)/* — If I am a Philofopher, I anfwer, 
I will not take it off. — <« Then I will take off 
*^ your Head."— If that will do you any Good, 
take it off. 

§. 9. It was alked. How (&all each of us per* 
ceive what belongs to his Chara£ler ?* Whence, 
replied EpiSletuSy does a Bull, when the Lien ap«- 
proaches, perceive his own Qualifications (i), and 
expofe himfelf alone for the whole Herd ? It is 
evident, that with the Qualifications, occurs, at 
the fame time, the Confcieufnefs of being indued 
with them. And rn the fame manner, whoever 
of 13% hath fticb Qualifications, will not be igno^ 
rant of them. But neither k a Bull, nor a gallant* 
fpirited Man, formed all at once. We are to ex-. 
ercife and qualify ourfelves, and not to run rafhly 
upon what doth not concern us* 

f 10. 

(i) Domitian ordered all the Philbrophers to be baniihed. 
To avoid this Inconvenience, thofe who had a Mind to dif^ 
guife their ProfeiHon, took ofF their Beardl. Upton. 

{k) This Term was ufcd, among the Stoics, to expreft 
the natural or acquired Powers necelTary to die Performance 
•f any A^ion. 
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§. 10. Only confider^ at what Price you fell 
your own Will and Choice^ Man (/) : if for po- 
thing elfe, that you may not fell it for a Trifle. 
Gi:«a.cnefs indeed, and Excelleoice, perhaps belong 
to others, to fuch as Socrates, 

Why then, as we are born with a like Nature, 
jdo not all, or the greater Number, become fuch 
as he? 

Why, are all Horfes fwifc? Ape^ll Dogs faga- 
cious ? What then^ becaufe Nature h^th not be- 
friended nyty Shall I nc;gle£): all -Care of inyfelf ? 
Heaven forbid ! Epi^etus is inferior to SocraUs {m) ; 
J)ut if fuperior to m ■ this is enough for me. 
I ihall never hcMiky and yet I do n^t neglefl my 

Body; 

(/) See Introdu£lioni §. 9. 

{m) This is a difficult Place. The Text, as it ftands 
flow, is IL^iitrriroqtt^tia-a-MJ.wiit^a'rov ot/x sr^y' e( 1^ /(«>}, ov ;^sif«y^ 
vouTo fA9i Mavoy i^iv. Which muft be tranflated, £pi6letus 
is not fuperior lio Socrates : But if not ^ he is noLinferior j and 
this is enough for me. By .a Change in tUe Pointing, it 
might perhaps be tranflated* hut if he is not inferior, this is 
enough for me. And fometimes the Stoics confidered them- 
selves as not inferior to the Deity. See Lib. I. c, xii. §. a. 
But neither of theferRenderings- makes a proper Connexion: 
1 have therefore adventured to ■ fuppofe, that x^uccm and 
;^eip«v have changed Places J that eu» hath arifen from a 
.cafual Repetition of the two lad -Letters of XowpaTov \ and 
•diat /ui} 9v is the Remainder of fome proper Name : 
perhaps MsXtrov, as he was one of the Accusers of ^0rr«/^j.' 
•which cannot now be known. This will give the Senfe 
ffrhich I have expreifed, and it is the <»iily unexceptionable 
one that I can find. 
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' Body i nor Crcefus^ and yet I do not neglect my 
Property : nor, in general, dp we omit the Care 
of any thing belonging to us^ from a Defpair qC 
arriving at the h^heft Degree of PerfoSlion. 

CHAP. IIL 

HoWy from the Do^rine that God is the Faibir if 
Mankind^ we mofprocttdto itJ Conjiqueaces. 

§. I . Y F a Perfon could be perfuaded of this Pr]i>- 
ciple as he ought, that we are all origin 
nally defcended from God, and-that he is the Fa<- 
ther of Gods and Men 4 I conceive he never would 
think meanly or degenerately concerning him&lf. 
Suppo^ Cajiar were to adopt you, there would be 
no bearing your haughty Looks : and will you 
not be elated on knowing yourfelf to be the Son 
of Jupiter? Yet, in faft, we are not elated. But- 
having two Things in our Compofition, intt^ 
mately united, a Body in common with the Brutes, 
and Reafon and Sentiment in common with the- 
Gods i many incline to this unhappy and Rxortii 
Kindred, and oiily fome few to the divine and 
happy one. And, as of Neceffity every one muft 
treat eadh particular Thing, according to the No- 
tions he forrosabout it; fothofefew,who fuppofe, 
that they are made ifortFldelity, Decency, and a 
well-grounded iUfejoftiie.Appearances^^ of «nhinga« 
2 never 
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never think meanly or degenerately concerning 
themfelves. But with the Multitude the Cafe is 
contrary : '* For what am I? A poor contcmp- 
*' tiHe Man^ with this mifefable Flefli of mine !" 
Miferable indeed. But you have Irkewifc fome- 
thing better than this paultry Flefli. Why then, 
overlooking that, do you pine away in Attention 
to this ? 

§• 2. By means of this [animal] Kindred', fome 
of us, deviating towards it, become like Wolves^ 
faithlefs, and infidious, and mifchievous : others, 
like L4ons, wrid, and favage, and untamed : but 
moft of us Foxes, and Wtetches even among 
Brutes. For what elfe is a flanderous and ill-na- 
tured Man, than a Fox, or fomething yet more 
Wretched and mean ? See then, and take heed, 
that you do not become fuch Wretches* 

C H A P; IV. 

Of Imffrovemtnt. 

§» irTJ E who is entering on a State of Improves- 
ment, having learnt from the Philofo- 
phers, that the Obje£b of Defire is Good, or Aver- 
iion. Evil ; and having learnt too, that Profperity 
and Eafe are no otherwife attainable by Man,, than 
in not being difappointed of his Defire, nor incur- 
ring his AveifioA ; fuch an one removes totally 

from 
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from bimfelf, and poftpones Deiire (a), and applies 
Avcrfion only toThings dependent on Choice. For 
if he fboirld be averfe to Things independent on 
Choice; he knows, that he mud fometimes incur 
his Averfion, and be unhappy. Now if Virtue 
promifes Happinefs, Profpertty, and £afe ; then, 
an Improvement in Virtue is certainly an Improve-* 
ment in each of thefe. For to whatever Pbint the 
Perfedlion of any thing abfolutely brings us. Im- 
provement is always an Approach towards it* 

9. 1, How happens it then, that when we con- 
fefs Virtue to be fuch, yet we feek, and make an 
oftentatious Show of Improvement in other 
Thinga? What is the Bufinefs of Virtue I 

A profperous Life. 

Who is in a State of Improvement then ? He 
who hath read the many Trcatifes of Chryftp^ 
pus {b) ? Why, doth Virtue confift in having f 
read Cbryfippus through i If it doth, Improvement 
is confefiedly nothing eife tbdn underftanding a 

great 

{a) See Encbiridm, c. ii. Note (h). 

(i) Cbryfippus is called, by Cicero^ the moft iubtile Inter- 
l^reter of the Stoic Dreams, and the Support of the Porticok 
He compofed 705 Volumes 5 which is not very wonderful, 
as he was fo fond of Quotations, that in one of his Pieces 
he tranfcribed almoft an entire Play of Euripides. His 
chief Study was Logic, which he canied to a t'nfling De- 
gree of Subtilty. There is nothing now remaining of his 
Works but fome of tkeir Tides.- He died about 20a 

. Yeai» 



^ 
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great deal of Chryftppui: otherwife we confefs 
Virtue to produce one Thing ; and declare Im- 
provemeRt, which is an Approach to k, to b« 
quite another Thing, 

§. 3. This Perfon, fays one fof you], is already 
able to read Chry/ippus^ by himfelf. — ** Cer» 
** tainly. Sir, you have made a vaft Improvement ! 
What Improvement ? Why do you ridicule him f 
Why do you withdraw him from a Senfe of his 
Misfortunes ? Why do not you (how him the Bu- 
finefs of Virtue, thc^t he may know where to feek 
Improvement ?— Seek k tlierc, Wretch, where 
your Bufinefs lies. And where doth your Bufinefs 
lie ? In DeHre and Aversion \ that you may ne^- 
ther be difappointed of the one, nor incur the 
other; in exerting the Powers of Purfuit and 
Avoidance, that you may not be liable to fail ^ 
in Aflent and Sufpenfe, that you may not be 
liable to be $feceived. The firft and moA neceflary 

is 

Years before the Chriftian ^ra, and was honoured by the 
Athenians with a Sts^tue in the Ceramicus, His Death is 
faid to have been occafioned by an immoderate Fit of 
J^aughing^ at feeing an Afs eat Figs. Cbryfippus dit^ted 
the Afs might have a Glaft of Wine to wafli them down \. 
and was fo diverted with his own Conceit, that it coft him 
his Life. He is faid to have been a very copious and labo- 
rious Writer, but obfcure and immoral j though one would 
be inclined to think, from the Refpe6l with which he is 
mentioned by Epidetus^ that this latter Accufation wa« 
groundless. 
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is the firft Topic (c). But if you feek to avoid 
incurring your Averfion, * trembling and lament- 
ing all the wbtle^ at this Rate how do you ini- 
profc ? 

§. 4r Show me then your Improvement in tlifs 
Point. A$ if I feould fay to a Wrdtler, Show 
feie your Shoulders ; and he (hould anfwer me^ 
*' Sec my Poifers.*'— — Do you and your^Poifer* 
look to that : I defirc to fee the Effeft of them. 

" Take the Treatife on the Sul)je6l oftht a^ive 
** Powers, and fee how thoroughly I have pc* 
« rufed it." 

I do not enquire into this, Wretch : but how 
you exert thofc Powers ; how you manage your 
Dlefires and Averflons, how your Intentions and 
Purpofes; how you are prepared for £vents> 
whether conformably or contrary to Nature, li 
conformably, give me Evidence of that, and I 
will fay you improve : if contrary, go your way, 
and not only comment on tbcfe Treatifes, but 
write fuch ydurfelf ; and what Service will it d<^ 
you ? Do not you know that the whole Volume 
is fold for Half a Crown ? Doth he who com- 
tncnts upon it, then, Value himfelf at more than* 
HaW a Crown ? Never Joofe for your Bufinefs in^ 
one Thing, and for Improvement in another, 

Whe«e is Improvement, then ? 

If 
'^) SeeinttiaduCUoii, §*49 ^^ 
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If any of you, withdrawing himfelf from Ex-^ 
ternals, turns to his own Faculty of Choice, to* 
exercife, and finiOi, and render ic conformable to* 
Nature ^ elevated, free, unreftrained, unhindered^ 
faithful, decent : if he hath learnt too^ that who- 
ever defire's, or is averfc to, Things- out of hit 
own Power, can neither be fakhfiil nor free, but 
muft neceflarily be changed and- tofled up and 
down with' them ; muft neceflarily too be fubjedt 
to others, to fuch as can procure or prevent what 
be defires or is averfc to l if, rifing in the Morn- 
ing, he obferves and keeps to thefe Rules ; bathet 
and eats as a Manr of- Fidelity and Honour ; and 
thus, on cy^ry Subjeft of Aftion, exercifes him- 
felf In his principal Duty; as a Racer,* in the Bti- 
•finefs of Racing ^ as a public Speaker, in the Bir* 
finefs of exercifing his Voice : this is he, who 
truly improves i this is he, who hath not travelled 
in vain> But if he is wholly intent on reading 
Books, and hath laboured that Point only, and 
travelled {d) for ths^ : I bid him go home imme* 
diately; and not negle£l bis domefiic AflFairs ; 
for what he travelled for, is nothing. The only 
jieal Thing i&,' fludying bow to rid his Life of 
Lamentation, and Complaint, and Jiasf and / 
am. ufidonsy and Misfbrtu»>e, and Difappointment.; 
and to learn what Death, what Exile,, what a 

Prifon,, 

(</) An Alluiion to the antient Coftom among Philofo-^ 
yhers, of u-aveUing int^-foreign ,C6uQtides,,for Improvements 



1 
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Prifon, what Poifon is : that he may be able to 
fey in a PrifQn, ;likc &iTfl/^j, ** My dear Cr/V^ i 
^^ if it thus pleafes the Gods, thus let it be i" 
and not — ** Wretched old Man, have I kept 
" my grey Hairs for this !" Who fpeaks thus ? 
Do you. fuppofe I will name feme mean and def- 
picable Perfon ? Is it not Priam who fays it ? Is 
it not Oedipus ? Nay, how many Kings (ay iti 
For what ejfe is Tragedy^ but the Sufferings of 
Men, ftruck by an. Admiration of Exter4ials, re- 
prefented in that Kind of Poetry ? If one^ was to 
be taught byFitSlions, that Externals indepen- 
dent upon Choice, ;ire nothing ito us 4 /, for my 
Part, fhoplff wi(h fi;>r/ucha Ki4SHQn, as that, by 
which I might live jprofpefQuHy and undifturhed, 
Whaty^A wi(h.for, it \%your Buiinefs to confider. 

§. 5. Of whatS«rvkc, then, is Chryftppus to us ? 

\e) To teach yoa, that thofe Things are not 
fdlfe, on whieb P-rofperity and Eafe depend. 
" Take my Books, and you will fee, how true 
** and comformable to Nature thofe Things are, 
'^^ which render me eafy.'f How great a Happi- 

heft ! 

^(4} What ought to be.our Difpofitions towards Good 
and Evll^ may be learned from Philofophy : but what that 
certainly ^attain able Good^ and that Evil which) witjtout 
our own Fauhs, we need never inciii', are, Chriftianity 
alone can teach. That alone can enable us to unite tlie 
Wifdom, Courage, Digpity, and Compofureof the Stoics, 
with the HymiUty that belongs to ourirail Nature, and the 
various AfFe^ions that are infeparable from Humanity. 
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«efs ! And how great the BenefaQor, who iho^s 
:thc Way ! To Triptckmus all Men have raifed 
Temples and Altars, becaufe ke gave us amiWer 
Kind of Food : but to him who hath difeovered, 
and brought to Light, and commuMcated^ the 
Truth to all {/) ; the Means, not of livmg, but 
of Hvrng well j ^ho among you ^vcr faifed an 
Altar #r a Temple, or dedicaled a Statue, or wh<^ 
worfliips God on that Account ? We offer Sa- 
crifices on the Account of AofeX^^^^^^^^l 
who have given us Gofn and the Vme$ and 
fhall we not give Thanks to God, for thofe who 
have produced that<Fruit in the huinan Under- 
ftanding, by which they proceed to di(ik>ver to 
ITS the true Do£trine of Happinefs ? 

CHAP. 

(/) ^t^^^itis fpeaks with great Thankfulnefsto Heaven 
on the Account of Chry/jppusy a fubtile and perplexed 
Writer, from whofe Inftruftions, only a few (^udious ab- 
ftrafted Perfons could derive any Benefit. How much 
ftronger ooght to be tiS Gratilndeof thdfe, who are bl«fled 
with the Knowledge of Him^ who hath brought Life and 
Immortalifj to Light (the Word is the fame m EpiBetus and 
St. Paul) } who hath rendered the Way to Virtue and to 
Happinei's not only intelligible, but acceflible, to all Man- 
kind j and who is Himfelf the IFay^ the Trutlff and theLjfe* 
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C H A P. V. 

Concerning ih Acadtmics {a). 

§. i.TF any one oppofes very evident Truths, 
it is nc^ eafy to^find a Reafon which may 
perfuade him, to aiter his Opinioh. This arifes 
neither from his own Strengtlt, ttot from the 
Wcaknefs of his Teacher : but when, after being 
Aiven upon an Abfurdky, hte beeoilies petfifieYl^ 
how fb^ll we deal with hiiH any lonjger by 
Reafon ? 

$. 2. JJbW there are tWo Sorts ef Pfetrifiaiftion: 
The one, a- Petfrifaftiott of the Underftandir^ ; 
the other, 6f the Scrtfc of Shame,* when a Perfofti 
hath obiiinately fet himfcffiKJt fo affent to evident 
Truths, nor to quit the Defence of Gontradici- 
tions. ^We all ^eski a bodily Mortification ; and 
would.it^ke ufe<rf every Contrivance to aVotd it: 
but none of .us-is^troifibied about a Mortification 
in the Sduk Aifd y^t, indeed-, even with regard 
to the Soul, when a Perfon is fo afFe6)«d, as not 
to apprehend or underhand any thing, we think 
him in a fad Condition : but where the Senfe of 

Shame 

(a) The Academics held, that there is nothing to be 
.known ; that we have not Faculties to diftinguifli between 
Truth and Falfliood; and their CuHom was neither to 
■affirm nor deny any thing. 
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Shame and Modefty is under an abfolute Morti- 
iication^ we go fo far, as even to call thhy Strength 
^fMind {b). 

§. 3. Are you certain that you are awake ?— 
"•* I am not (replies fuch a Perfon) : for neither 
^4im I certain, when, in dreaming, I appear to 
^^ myfdf to be awake/' — Is there no Difference, 
then, between thefc Appearances P-^— ** None." 
— Shall I argue with this Man any longer? 
For what Steel or what Cauftic can I apply, to 
make him fenfible of his Mqrtification ? He is 
fenfible of it : and pretends not to be fo. He is 
even worfe than dead. Doth not he fee the Re-* 
pugnancy of contradidory Propofitions 7 He fees 
it i and is never the better. He is neither moved» 
nor improves. Nay, he is in a yet worfe Condi- 
tion : his Senfe of Shame and Modefty is utterly 
extirpated. His reafoning Faculty indeed is not 
extirpated ; but turned wild and favage. Shall I 
call thisj Strength of Mind ? By no Means : un- 
lefs we allow it be fuch in the vileft Debauchees^ 
publicly to fpeak and a£l whatever comes into 
their Heads. 

CHAP. 

(h) A Sceptic was held to be an E^ritferf, 



CHAP. VI. 

Of Providence^ 

$. i.ppROM every Event that happehs in thd 
World, it is cafy to celebrate Providence» 
if aPerfon faath bat thefe two Circumftances in 
himfelf ; a Faculty of confidering What happens 
to each Individual, and a grateful Temper* 
Without the firft, he will not perceive the tJfe^ 
fulnefs of Things which happen : and without 
the other, he will not be thankful for them. If 
God had made Colours, and had not made the 
Faculty of feeing thetti, what would have been 
their Ufe ? 

None. 

On the contrary^ if he had made the Faculty, 
without fucb Objeds as fall under its Obferva- 
ticm, what would have been the Ufe of that? 

None. 

Again : If he had formed both' the Faculty zxA 
the 01:geA8, but had not made Light ? 

Neither in that Cafe would they have been of 
any Ufe. 

%. 2. Who is it then that hadi fitted each of 
thefe to the other ? Who is it that hath, fitted the 
Sword to the Scabbard, and the Scabbard to the 
Sword? Is it BO one? From the very Confiruc- 

VoL. I. C tioA 
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tion of a complete Work, we are ufed to declare 
pofitively, that it mud be the Operation of fotne 
Artificer, and not the EffcQ. of mere Chance. 
Doth every fuch Work, then, demonftrate an 
Artificer; and do not vifible ObjeAs, and the 
Senfe of Seeing, and Light, demondrate one ? 
Doth not the Difference of the Sexes, and their 
Inclination to each other, and the Ufe pf their 
feveral powers ^ do not thefe Things, nekherj 
demonftrate an Artificer? 
Moft certainly they do. 

§. 3. But farther : This Conftitution of Un- 
derftanding, by which we are not fimply impreflfed 
by fenfible Objects *, but take and fubtradl from 
t^em^ and add and compofe fomething out of 
them ; and pafs from feme to others abfolutely 
remote (a) : Is not all this, neither, fufficient to 
prevail on fome Men, and make ^hem afhamed 
of leaving an Artificer out of their Scheme i If 
not, let them explain to us what it is that eifedts 
each of thefe; and how it is pofiible that Things 

Ho wonderful, and which carry fuch Marks of 
Contrivance, fhould come to pafs fpontaneoufly, . 

' and without Defign. 

What, then, do thefe Things come to pafs for 

' cur Service only ? 

Many 
,(<») The Trapflation follows w^fMti in f4r. Upton's Ad- 
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Many for ours only ; fuch as are peculiarly ne- 
<efiary for a reafonable Creature : but you will 
'find many, common to us with mere Animals. 

Then, do ibey too underftand.what happens ? 

Not at all : For Ufe is one Affair, and Under- 
ftanding another. But God had Need of Ani- 
mals^ to make Ufe of the Appearances of 
Things (k) ; and of Us to underhand that Ufe. 
It is fufficient, therefore, for them to eat, and 
drink, and flcep, and continue their Species, and 
perform other fuch Offices as belong to each of 
them : but to irx, to whom he hath given like- 
wife a Faculty of Underftanding, thefe Offices 
are not fufficicnt. For if we do not aS in a 
proper and orderly Manner^ and (uitably to the 
Nature and Conftitulion of each Thing; we 
fliall no longer attain our End. For where the 
Conftitation of Beings is different, their Offices 
and Ends are different likewife. Thus where 
the Conftitution rs adapted only to Ufe, there 
Ufe is alone fufficiei^t : But where Underftanding 
is added to Ufe, unlefs that too be duly exercifcd, 
the End of fuch a Being will never be attained. 

§. 4. Well then : each of the Animals is con- 
flituted either for Food, or Hufbandry, or to pro« 
duce Milk ; and the reft of them for fome other 
like Ufe: and for thefe Purpofes what need is 
there of undirjian^ng the Appearances of Things, 

C 2 'and 

(b) See Introdu^ion, §• 7. 
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and being able to make Diftin6lions concerning 
them? But God hach introduced Man^ as a 
SpedatorofHimfelf, and of his Works; and. not 
only as a Spedlatory but an Interpreter of them. 
It is therefore fliameful that Man (hould begin, 
and end, where irrational Creat^ires do* He is 
indeed rather to begin there, but to end where 
Nature itfelf hath fixt our End; and that is in 
Contemplation, and Underftanding, and in a 
Scheme of Life conformable to Nature. 

§. 5. Take care, then, not^to die without being 
SpeAators of thefe Things. You take a Journey 
to Otympta to behold the Work {c) of Phidias^ 
and each of you thinks it a Misfortune to die 
without a Knowledge of fuch Things : and will 
you have no Inclination to underfland, and be 
Spedators of thoie Works^ for .which there is 
no need to take a Journey; but which are re^dy 
and at hand, even to thofe who beftow no 
Pains [d) ! Will you never perceive, then, either 
what you are, or for wh^t you were born ; nor 
for what Purpofe you are admitted Spe^tors of 
this Sight? 

But there are fome Things unpleafant and dif- 
iicult, in Life. 

And 

(/) The fiamow €Utiie ef Ji^flter Ofymfmt. 
(J) The Tranflation follows a C0DJe6liiral Xmendatioa 
of Ivlr. ^^tm'i t)n this Paflage. 
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And are there none at Olympia ? Are not you 
heated f Are not youcrouded? Are not you 
without good Conireniencies for bathing' {e) ? 
Are not you wet through, when it happens to 
rain i Do not you bear Uproar, and Noife, and 
other difagreeable Circumftances ? But I fuppoie, 
by comparing all thefe with the Advantage of 
feeing fo valuable a Sight, you fupport and go 
through chem. Well : and [in the prefent CafeJ 
have not you received Faculties by which you 
may fupport every Event ? Have not you received 
Greatnefs of Soul? Have not you received a 
manly Spirit ? Hare not you received Patience ? 
What fignifies to me any thing that happens, 
while I have a Greatnefs^ of Soul? What (hall 
di(concert or trouble or appear grievous to me ? 
Shall I not make Ufc of my Faculties, to that 
Putpofe for which they were granted me ; but 
lament and groan at what happens ? 

§. 6. Oh, but my Nofe (/) run«. 

And what have you Hands fop, Beaft, but to 
wipe it ? 

Btie^ wts-tfarrc thte any good Rcafon, that tlverd 
fbould be fuch ai£rtiy Thing iit the World f 

: C 3 And 

{e) Jt wa» ene Fart of die Elegance of thofe Times, ta- 
bathe cveiy Pay. 

(/) EfiSietus. probably introduces this ridiojlous Com* 
plaint, in order to intimate, that others cpmmonly made 
are little iefs fo. See' iif. Antonwus^ 1. viii. §. 50. of Gtf- 
tokif% Edition and the Olafgvw Tranilation. 
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And how much better is it that you {hould wipe 
your Nofe, than complain ? Pray, what Figure do 
you fhinlc Hercules would have made, if there 
had not been Aich a Lion, and a Hydra, and a 
Stag, and unjuft and brutal Men \ whom he ex- 
pelled and cleared away ? And what would he 
have done, if none of thefe had exifted r Is it 
not plain, that he muft have wrapt himfelf up 
and flept? In the firft Piace, then, he would 
never have become a Hercules^ by flumbering 
away his whole Life in.fuch Delicacy and Eafe : 
or if he had, what Good would it have done ? 
What would have been the Ufe of his Arm, and 
the reft of his Strength ; of his Patience, and 
"Greatnefs of Mind \ if fuch Circiimftances and 
iSubjeas.of Aflion hadnot roufcd and exercifed 

him ? 

What then muft we provide thefe Things for 
ourfelves ; and introduce a Boar, and a Lion, 
and a Hydra, into our Country ? 

This would be Madncfs and Folly. But as they 
were in being, and to be met with, they were 
proper Subjeas to fet off and csaxdk Hercules. 
Do ytf« therfefore likewife, being fcnfible of this, 
.infpea the Faculties you have : and after taking 
a View of them, fay, <* Bring on me now, O 
« Jupiter^ what Difficulty thou wilt, for I hav^ 
«« Faculties granted me by Thee, and Abilities 
** bv which I may acquire Honour and Ornament 
^ ' , J *< to 
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** to myfelf." — No : but you (it trembling, for 
fear this or that fhould happen : and lamenting, 
and mourning, and groaning at what doth hap* 
pen ; ^and then you accufe the Gods. For what 
is the Confequence of fuch a Meanfpiritedr^efs^ 
but Impiety ? And yet God hath not only granted 
thefe Faculties, by which we may bear every 
Event, without being deprefled or broken by it ; 
but, like a good Prince, and a true Father, hath 
rendered them incapable of Reflraint, Compul- 
fion, or Hindrance, and intirely dependent on 
our own Pleafure : nor hath he referved a Power, 
even to himfelf, of hindering or reflrainfng them. 
Having thefe Things free, and your own, will 
you make no Ufe of them, nor confider what you 
have received, nor from whom ?- But fit groaning 
and lamenting, fome of you, blind to him. who 
gave them, and not acknowledging your Bene- 
fadlor ;_ and others, bafely turning yourfclves to 
Complaints and.Accufations of God i Yet I ua* 
dertake to ihow you, that you have Qualifications 
and Occafions for Greatnefs of Soiil, and a manly 
Spirit : but what Occafions you have to find 
Fault, and complain, do you (how me. 



C4 CHAP. 
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CHAP. VIL 

(>^ibe Vfi ofcmvertihle and hypothetical Fropefttions^ 

and the like. 

§. J*T T (<j) is a Secret to the Vulgar, that the 
Praftice of convertible, and hypothetical, 
«nd interrogatory Arguments, and, in general, of 
all other logical Forms, hath any Relation to the 
Puties of Life. For, in every Subjeftof A£lioB» 
the Quefiion is, how a wife and good Man may 
find a Way of extricating himfelfi and a Method 
of Bebavioor conformable to his Duty upon the 
Occafioft. Let them fay, therefore, either that 
the Man of Virtue will not engage in Queilions 
and Anfwers; or that, if he doth, he will not 
think it worth his Care whether he behaves raflily 
and at hazard in qucflioning and anfwering : or 
if they allow neither of thefe ; it is necefiary to 
confefs, that fome Examiiiation ought to be 
made of thofe Topics, in which the Affair of 
Queftion and Anfwer is principally concerned* 
For what is the Profeffion of Reafoning ? To lay 
down true Pofitions ; to rejeS falfe ones ; and 
to fufpend the Judgment in doubtful ones. Is.it 

enough, 

{a) It » but fair to warn the Reader, that little Enter-^ 
tainment is to be expe^ed fi^om this Chapter^ yvUch i& 
wkolfy logical* 
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eoougb, then, to hav9 l^£^rnec} meiely thk ? I( is 
enoughs ^y you.-*-Is U eaongH, thm^ for bim 
wi^o wou]d AoccomtQfUs^y MiAake tn the Uilb 
of Mon^y, nuerely to. have heafd, that we drt to 
receive the good Pieces, and torejiefl the bad?— - 
This is not c;noii^ :-r-What muft be addedl 
befides ? — That Faculty which tjiies aad diftiii- 
guiihes what Pieces are good» what bad.-— 
Therefore, in Reafoning top, what halh been, 
already Xaid is not enough : bi|t it is neceflary 
that we (hould be able to prove aiul diftinguifli 
between the true, and the falfe, and the doubt- 
ful — It is neceflary. 

§• 2* And what farther is prpfefied in Reafon- 
ing f*— To admit the ConfequeneQ of what fOM., 
have properly granted,*— Well : and hcie, too,, 
is the mere Knowing this enough?— It is not;, 
but we mull learn how fucha Thing is the Con- 
fequence of fuch another ; and when one Thing:; 
follows from one Thing, and when from many 
Things in comipom- Is^jt not moreover neceflary^, 
that he, who would behave (kilfully in Reafoning,. 
(hould both himfelf demonftrate whatever he deli* 
vers, and be able to comprehend theDemonftra- 
tions of others ; and not be deceived by fuch at 
fophifticate, asif they were demonftrating. Hence, 
then, the Employment and Exercife of conclud- 
ing Arguments and Figurea arifes i and af^ears t^. 
he 0CQC&ry. 
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§• 3. But it may poffibly happen, that From the 
Premifes which we have properly grantedi there 
arifes fome Confequence, which, though fa}f<5» is 
neverthdefs a Confequence. What then ought 
I to do? To admit a Falfehood? — And how is 
that poffiblc? — Well : or to fay that my Con- 
ceffions were not properly made? — But nei- 
ther is this allowed— Or that the Confequence 
doth not arifc from the Premifes ? — Nor is 
even this allowed.-?- What then is to be done 
in the Cafe ? — Is it not this ? As the having 
once borrowed Money, is not enough to make a 
a Perfon a Debtor, unlefs he ftill continues to 
owe Money, and hath not paid it : fo the having 
granfed the Premifes, is not enough to make it 
neceiTary to grant the Inference, unlefs we con- 
tinue our Conceffions. If the Premifes continue 
to the End, fuch as they were when the Concef- 
fions were made, it is abfolutely neceflary to 
continue the Conceffions, and to admit what fol- 
lows from them. But if the Premifes do not 
►continue fuch as they were when the Conceffion 
was made, it is absolutely neccflary to depart 
from the Conceffion, and admit [rather the con- 
trary : I mean] v* jat doth not {b) follow from 

the 

(h) The PaiTage feems to require that arax^xv^ov (hould 
be tfiwXtfflw J JFk afe to depart from tbe^Cojtceffiony and admit 
"wbat f^hiw from tb( At-gument itfelf. The Meaning I- 

apprehend 
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the Argument itfelf. For this Inference is no 
Confequence of ours,- nor belongs to us, when 
we have departed from the Conceffion of the Pre- 
mifes. We ought then to examine thefe. Kinds 
of PremHes, and their Changes and Converfions, 
on which anjr one, by laying hold, either in the 
Queftion itfelf, or in the Anfwer, or in the fyl- 
logiilical Conclufion, or in any other thing of 
that fort, gives an Occafion to the Unthinking 
of being difconcerted, not forefeeing the. Confe- 
quence. —Why for? — That in this Topic 
we may not behave contrary to our Duty, nor 
With Confufton. 

§. 4. The fame Thing is to be obferved in Hy- 
pothefes and hypothetical Arguments. For it is 
fometimes neceffary to require fome Hypothefis 
to be granted, as a kind of Step to the reft of the 
Argument. Is every given Hypothefis then to 
be granted, or not every one ; and if not every 
one, which ? And is he who has granted an 
Hypothefis, for ever to abide by it? Or is he 
fometimes to depart from it, and admit only Con-, 
fequences, but not to admit Con trad icf^lions ? — 
Ay : but a Perfon may fay, on your admitting 

C 6 . the 

apprehend to be, that if, in the Courfe of an Argument, 
our Opponent fophiftically alters the State of the Queftion' 
on which our ConcefTions were founded, it is lawful to 
revoke tbofe Conceilions ^ and admit no Confequence but 
what i$ fairly drawn from the Argument itfelf. 
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» 

the Hypothefis of a Poffibility, I will drive you 
iipon an Impoffibility, With fucb a one as this^ 
ihall the Man of Prudence not engage ; but arvoid 
all Examination and Converfation wkh him I 
—And yet who, befides the Man of Prudence,' 
is capable of treating an Argument, or who be- 
lles is fagacious in Queflions and Anfwers, and 
incapable of being deceived and impofed on by 
Sophiitry ?-^ Or will he indeed engage, but 
without regarding whether he behaves raihiy and 
at hazard in the Argument ? — Yet how thca 
can he be fuch a one, as we are fuppofing him ? 
But, without fome fuch Exercife and Prepara- 
tion, is it poffible for him to preferve himfelf 
confiAent? Let them (hew this: and ail thefe 
Theorems will be fuperfluous and abfurd, and 
iinconne£i:ed with our Idea of the virtuous Man. 
Why then are we ftill indolent, and flothful, and- 
fluggifh, feeking Pretences of avoiding Labour ^ 
Shall we not be watchful to render Reafon itfelf 
accurate ?-^<< B(it fuppofe, after all, I (hould 
** make a Miftake in thefe Points -J' have I killed 
3( Father ? — ^Wretch ! why, in this Cafe, where 
bad you a Father to kill ? What is it then that 
you have done ? The only Fault that you could- 
commit, in this Inflance, you have committed. 
This very Thing I myfclf faid to Rufus^ when 
lie reproved me, for not finding fomething that 
was omitted in fome Sylloglfm, Why, faid Ir 

have 
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have I luirm the CftpHol then ?/ Wretch ! an« 
fwered be, was the Thing here omitted the Ca- 
pitol? Or are there no other FadtSi but burning 
the Capital, or killing a Father? and is it no 
Fault to treat the Appearances prefented to our 
Minds laflily, and vainly^ and at hazard ) not to> 
comprehend a Reafon, nor a Demonftration, nor 
a Sophifm ; nor, in (hort, to fee what is for, 01$ 
againft one's felf in a Queftion or Anfwer ? la* 
nothing of all tbis^ any Fault ? 

C H A P. vin. . 

That Faculiits aire notf/ife to ihi Vninjlru&idi 

^« i»I N as many Ways aa equivalent Syllogifms 
may be varied,, hi fo many may the-Forma^ 
of Arguments, and Enthymemas,. be varied like- 
wife. As for in fiance : If you hadhnrrawtd^ anH 
not paidy you owe me Money. But you have not bor^ 
rowedf and not paid i therefore you do not owe nn 
Money.- To perform this fkilfuUy, belongs to nO' 
ene more than to a Philofopher. For if an £n« 
thymema be an imperfect Syllogifm ; he who is^ 
exercifed in a perfe^i Syllogifm, mud be equally/ 
ready at an imperfed one. 

{a) Why then do not we exercife ourfelves and' 
others, after thia Manner? 

Becaufcy 

fy^ This 18 fpoken by ofte of the Attdieace*- 
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Becaufe, even now, though we are not exer- 
cifed in thefe Things, nor diverted, by me^. at 
leaft, from the Study of Morality ; yet we make 
no Advances in Virtue. What is to be expe<Sed 
then if we (hould add this Avocation too I Efpe- 
cially, as it would not only be an Avocation from 
more neceflary Studies, but likewife a capital Oc« 
cation of Conceit and Infolence. For the Fa- 
culty of arguing, and of perfuafive Reafontng is 
great; and, particularly, if it be much laboured, 
and receive an additional Ornament from Rheto- 
ric. For, in general, every Faculty is dangerous 
to weak and uninftru3ed Perfons ; as being apt 
to render them arrogant and elated. For by what 
Method can one perfuade a young Man, who 
excells in thefe Kinds of Study, that he ought 
not to be an Appendix to thewy but they to hrm? 
Will he not trample upon all fuch Advice ; and 
walk about elated, and pufFed up, not bearing 
any one (hould touch him, to put him in mind, 
where he Is wanting, and in what he goes wrong. 

What then, was not Plato a Philofopher ? 

Well, and was not Hippocrates a Phyficran ? 
Yet you fee [how elegantly]|he exprefles himfelf. 
But is it in Quality of Phyfician, then, that he 
exprefTes himfelf (o ? Why do you confouncj 
Things, accidentally united, from different Caufts, 
in thie fame Men f If Plato was handfome and 
well- made, mud I too fct myfelf to endeavour at 

becoming 






"H 
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becoming handfome and well-made ; as If this 
was neceflary to Phtlofophy) becaufe a certain 
Perfon happened to be at once handfome and a 
Philofopher ? Why will you not perceive and 
diftinguifh what are the Things, that make Men 
Philofophers, and what belong to them on other 
Accounts ? Pray, if I {b) were a Philofopher, 
would it be neceflary, that you (hould be lame 
too? 

§. 2. What then ? Do I rcje£l thcfe Faculties? 
By no Means. For neither do I rejcft the Facul- 
ty of Seeing. But if you a{k me, what is the 
Good of Man ; I have nothing elfe to fay to yoU| 
but that it is a certain Regulation of the Choice, 
with regard to the Appearances of Things, 

CHAP. 



(b) Epideius^ whenever he has Occafion to mention him- 
felfy (peaks with remarkable Modefty > and in a Stile very 
different from that of many of the more ancient Philofo- 
phers; as appears by the feveral arrogant Speeches re- 
corded of them by Diogenes Laertius^ &c. It is' probable 
he might improve in this humble Difpoiitiony by the Cha- 
ra£Ver of Socrates, which he feems particularly to have 
ftudled, and admired. Yet other Philofophers had ftudied 
and admired the fame ChM*a^ery without profiting by it. 
Perhaps the fober and unafluming Temper of Chriflianity 
might, from the Example of. its ProfefTors in thofe Days, 
have produced this, and other good £ffe6ls, in the Mind9 
of many who knew little^ if any thing, of the Gofpcl 
itfelf. 
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CHAP, ix: 

How J from the DaSirine of our Kindred fo God^ we 
are to proceed to its Confequences, 

§. I.TF what Philofophcrs fay of the- Kindred 
between God and Men be true; what has 
any one to do, but, like Socrates^ when he is 
afked what Countryman he is, never to. fay that 
he is a Citizen of Athens^ or of Corinth \ but of 
the World ? For why do you fay that you arc of 
Athens : and not of that Corner only, where that 
paultry Body of yours was laid at its Bifth ? Is it 
not, evidently, from what is principal, ^nd com- 
prehends not only that Corner, and your whole 
Houfe ; but the general Extent of the Country^ 
from which your Pedigree is derived down to you,. 
liTaiyou call yourfelf an Athenian^ or z Corinthian? 
Why may not he then, who underftands theAd- 
miniftration of the World;, and ha3 learned that 
the greatefi, and mod principal, and comprehen- 
five, of all Things, is this Syftem,. compofed ol 
Men and God : and that iVom Him the Seeds of 
Being are defcended, not only to my Father oi 
Grandfather, but to all Things that are produced 
and born on Earth ; and efpecially to rational 
Natures, z» they alone are qualified tQ partalce 
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of a Communication with the Deity, being con- 
Meded with him by Reafon ; Why may not [fuch 
a one J call himfelf a Citizen of the World f 
Why not a Son of God ? And, why iball he fear 
any thing that happens among Men ? Shall Kin* 
dred to Cafary or any other of the Great at Romfy 
enable a Man to live fecure, above Conteippt, 
^nd void of all Fear whatever: and (hall not the 
having God for our Maker, and Father, and 
Guardian, free us from Griefs and Terrors ? 

§, 2. « But how fliall I fubfift \ For I have 
" nothing." 

Why, how do Slaves, how do Fugitives ? To 
what do they truft, when they run away from 
their Matters ? Is it to their Eftates ? Tlieir Ser- 
vants ? it'heir Plate ? To nothing but themfelyes. 
Yet they do not fail to get NeceiTaries. And 
muft a Philofopher, think you, when he leaves 
bis own Abode, reft and rely upon others ; and 
not take care of himfelf? Muft he be more help- "^ 
lefs and anxious than the brute Beafts ; each of 
which is felf-fu£cient> and waets neither proper 
Food, nor any fuicable and natural Frovifion ? 
One would think, there flK>u]d be no Need for 
an old Fellow to fit here contriving, that ypu 
may not think n^eanly, nor entertain low and 
abjefi Notions of yourfelves : but that bis Bufi- 
nefa would be, to take care, that there may not 
happen to be j^ among youj young Men of fuck 
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a Spirit, that, knowing their Affinity to the 
Gods ; and that we are as it were fettered by the 
Body and its Pofie/Iions, and by fo m^ny other 
Things as are neceflary, upon thefe Accounts, 
for theCEconomy and Commerce of Life; they 
fhould refoJve to throw them ofF, as both trou- 
blcfome and ufelefs, and depart to their Kindred*. 

§. 3. This is the Work, if any, that ought tor 
employ your Matter and Preceptor, if you bad 
one : that you Ihould come to him, and fay ; 
** EpiSfetus^ we can no longer bear being tied 
" down to this paultry Body : feeding and refling, 
*^ and cleaning it, and hurried about with To oiany 
•* low Cares on its Account. Are not thefe Things 
•* indifferent, and nothing to us: and Death no 
" Evil ? Arc not we Relations of God : and did 
** we not come from him ? Suffer us to go back 
" thither from whence we came : fuffer us, at 
•* length, to be delivered from thefe Fetters, that 
** chain and weigh us down. Here, Thieves and 
•* Robbers, and Courts of Judicature, and -thofe 
*^ who are called Tyrants, feem to have fome 
** Power over us, on account of the Body and 
** its Pofleffions. Suffer us to (how thtm, that 
** they have no Power/' 

§. 4. And in this Cafe it would be my Part to 
anfwer : *^ My Friends, wait for God, till hefhall 
** give the Signal, and difmifs you from this Ser- 
'* vice': then retiirn tohiqi. For theprcfent, be 

** content 
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" content to remain in this Poft, wliere he has 
" placed you. The Time of your Abode here is 
" fliort, and eafy to fuch as are difpofed like you : 
" For what Tyrant, what Robbejr, what Thief, 
" or what Courts of Judicature arc formidable to 
" (hofe, who thus account the Body, and its 
" Poffcffions, as nothing? Stay. Depart not in* 
" confiderately." 

§. 5. Thus ought the Cafe to ftand between a 
Preceptor and Ingenuous young Men. But how 
ftands it now? The Preceptor has no Life id 
him : you have none neither. When you have 
had enough To-day, you fit weeping about To- 
morrow, how you (haH get Food. Why, if you 
have it. Wretch^ you will have it : if not you 
will go out of Life. The Door is open : why 
do you lament : What room doth there remain 
for Tears ? What Occafion for Flattery ? Why 
&ould any one Perfon envy another ? Why j(hould 
he be firuck with awful Admiration of thofe who 
have great Polleffions, or are placed in high Rank, 
[as is common] i Efpeciallyy if they are power- 
ful and paffionate? For what will they do to us i 
The Things which they can do, ive do not re* 
gard : the Things which we are concerned about, 
they cannot do« «. Who then> after all, (ball com- 
mand a Perfon thus difpofed i How was Socrates 
affefied by thefe Things? As it became bne per- 
vaded pf his. being > a Relation of the Gods. 
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*< If you (hould tclt tne (fays he to his Judges)^ 
(« we Will acquit you, upon Condition that you 
*^ (hall no longer difcourfe in the Manner you 
** have hitherto done, nor make any Difturbance 
*' either among our young or our old People ;" 
I would anfwer ; ^^ You are ridiculous in think* 
*^ ing, that if your General had placed me in 
^' any Po^, I ought to maintain and defend it,. 
*^ and chufe to die-a thoufand times, rather than 
^' defert it : but that if God hatb afligned me 
*' any Sution or Method of Life, I ought to 
« defert thai for you (a)." 

^. 6. This it is, for a Man to be truly a Rela« 
tlon of God. But we confider ourfelves as a 
mere Afiemblage of Stoniach and Entrails, and 
bodily Parts. Secaufe we fear, becaufe we de- 
fire; we Matter thofe who can help us in thefe 
Matters > we dread the vei^y fanoe Perfdns* 

§. 7* A Perfon deiired me once to write {6t 
him to Rotm. He was one vulgarly efleemed 
unfortunate, as he bad been formerly illuftrtous 
and rich, and afterwards %ipl of all .bisi Poflef- 
fions> and reduced to live here. I wrOt» for him 
in a (ubmiffive Stile ; but,, after reding my Let-' 
ter, he returned it to me^ and faid : ** I wanted 
** your Affiftance, not yo^ Pity ^ for ii» Evil 
^* hath befallen me«" 

* * 

(a) ziLf ( nfjiat (hould probably: b« h {ffM^t and ii fo tran" 
9?ted. 
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§. 8. (i) Thus Rufusy to try me, ufed to fty, 
this or that yott will ;h^e Uotxi your Maftcn . 
When I anfwered him, thcfe are [uncertain] 
human AffaiilB : Why tiAsiv, fays he, ^uld I in- 
tercede mth him (c), ^hen you can receive thefe 
Things from yourfelf ? For what one hath of his 
own, it is itiperfliious and vain to receive from 
another. Shall Tthen, whb can receive Great- 
nefs of Soul and a manly Spirit from myfelf, re- 
ceive an £ftate, or a Sam of Money, or a Place, 
from you f .Heaven forbid ! I will not be fo in- 
fenfiUe of my own Pofleffions. , But, if a Per- 
fan is ftarful and abjed, what elfe is neceflary> 
'bi^ to Write Letters for him as if he was dead, 
*♦ Pray ^obUge m with 'the Corpfe and Blooid 
"of fuch a ^rie;" ;For, ih faft, fiich a one 
is Corpfe and Blood*; a^ nothing more. For^ 
if he was any thing more, he would be fenfi* 
ble, that one Man h not rendered unfortunate 
by aflfother. - 

. . ' ; CHAP. 

(A) This Paflage has great Difficulties, i»hkh I kiia«y 
not how to folve, any otherwlfe than by fuppoiing fome"* 
thing after avB^trntva to be loft. 

(0 The Trdnflaior fdlows Mr. Vj^toft's Conjeaore 16 
tiu« £lace, and the Friftci^ Verfion agrees with' it. 
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C H A R X. 

Conartuttg Tbofe tvhp Jintvi far PrefermiHts at 

Rome. 

§• i.lF we all applied ourfelves as heartily to 
our proper Bulinels, as. the old Fellows 
at Rome do to their Schemes ; perhaps we too 
might, inake fome Proficiency. I know a Man 
older than I am, and who is now Superintendant 
of Provifions at Rome. When he paft through 
thb Place, o^ his Return from Exile, what an 
Account did he give me of his former, Life; ! and 
how;did he promife, t^at fof the future^ when he 

. was gqt back, he would apply bimfelf to nothing 
but how to fpend the Remainder of bis Days in 
Repofe .and Tranquillity. ** For how few have 
** I now>emaining!"^- You will not do it* faid I. 
When you are once got within the SmeU^pf Ronuy 
you will forget all this : and, if you can but once 
gain Admittance to Court, you will {a) go in, 
heartily rejoiced, and thank God. '^ If you ever 
** find me, Epi^etuSy (aid he, putting one Foot 
^ into the Court, think of me whatever you 

. *f pleafc/; Now, nftcr all, how did he aft ? 

Before 

(a) Etf-fTAi probably (bould be Eint^ai, and the French 
Tranflator feems to have made and followed the fame 
Conje^ure. 
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Befote he entered the City, he was met by a 
Billet from Cafavn On receiving it, he forgot 
all his former Refolutions; and has ever iince 
been heaping up one InciMnbrance upon another* 
I fliould be glad now, to have an Opportunity of 
putting him in mind of bis Difcourfe upon the 
Road ; and of faying, bow much more clever a 
Prophet am I than you ! 

§. 2. What then do I fay ? th^t Man is made 
for an inadlive Life ? No, furely. " Biit why is 
" not ours a Life of Adiivity ?'* For my pwn 
part, as foon as it is Day, I reco]le<E^ a little what 
Things I am to read over again [with my Pupils], 
and then fay to myfelf quickly. What is it tQ me 
how fuch . a one reads f My chief Point is to 
get to fleep. 

§. 3. But, indeed, what Likenefs is (here* be- 
tween the A<9ions of thefe [old Fellows at Rome^ 
and ours ? If- you confider what it is they do, 
you wiJl fee. For about what are they en«ployed 
the whole Day, but in calculating, contriving, 
xonfulting, about Provifions ; about an Eflat^ ; 
or other Emoluments like thefe? Is there any 
Likenefs, then,, between reading fuch a Petition 
from any one, as — '* 7 intreat you to giv£ me a. 
Permijfion to export Corn ;" and-—" I intreat yoti to 
*' learn from Chryfippus, of what Nature the Ad- 
** minijiration of the fForld is j and what Place a 
** reafondbU Creature hlds in it* Learn^ too, what 
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• * you jaurfelf are \ and vjherein year Good and Evil 
*« confiftsr Are thefe Things at all alike ? Do 
they require an equal Degree of Application? 
And is it a% ihameful to negled the one as the 
tnher {b) i 

§, 4. Well, then, are we Preceptors the only 
idle Dreamers ? No : but you young Men are fo 
iirft, in a greater Degree* And fo even we old 
Folks, when we fee young ones trifling, are 
tempted to grow fond of trifling with them. 
Much more) then^ if I was to fee you aSive and 
diligent, I fhould be excited to^oin with you in 
lerious Induftry» 

CHAP. XI. 

Of Natural JffiSfion. 

^. i.tTITHEN one of the great Men caftie tb 
vifit him ; Epi^etusy having inquired 
Into the Particulars of his Affairs, alked him, 
Whether he had a Wife and Children ? The 
other replying, that he bad ^ Epi^etus Jikewife 
inquired. In what Manner do you live with 
them ? Very miferably, fays he---Mow fo i For 
Men do not marry, and get Children) to be mi- 

ferable ; 

(h) This PaiTag^ has a ftriking Refemblance to that in 
Scripture, where the Children of this World are faid to Ul 
%irer in their Generation than the Children of Light. 
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ferable ; l>ut rather to make themfelves happy.— « 
But, I am fo very miferable about my Children, 
that the other Pay, when my Daughter was fick, 
and appeared to t^ in Danger, I could not bear 
even to be with her ; but ran away, till it was 
told me, that fhe was recovered.— -And pray do 
you think this was aSing right ?— It was a^ing 
Baturally, faid he.— Well : do but convince mt 
that it was a£ling naturally, and I will convince 
you that every thing natural is right.«-<^AU^ or 
moft of us Fathers, are affeded in the lame Way. 
—I do not deny the YziBt : but the Queftion be- 
tween us is, whether it be right. For, by this 
Way of Reafoniiig, it muft be faid, that Tu>- 
inours happen for the Good of the Body, becaufe 
they do happen : and even that Vices are natural, 
becaufe all, or the moft Part of us, are guilty of 
them. Do you ihow me then, how fuch a Beha- 
viour as yours, appears to be natural. 
' I cannot undertake that. But do you rather 
ihow me, how it appears to be neither natural^ 
nor right* 

If we were difputing about Black and White, 
what Criterion muft we call in, to dtftinguilh 
them? 

The Sight. 

If about Hot and Cold, and Hard and Soft, 
what ? 

The Touch. 

Vol. I. D Well 
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Wdl'tlien.: <vrhcn Mneave' debating abootHii- 
$mti i^tni 'UnaaitDBaL, iSMid fRi]|hc and Wrong; 
,virbtt Crtteriontarevwe toitakc i 

I ca«n6t telL 

Asid ! yet) txx'be igaocantof a^Critapio»oF.Co« 
Jou«f, '!or.tif>S«neUs,vor TaAu, might perbapsba 
tn> MtTyaffesLt'Loib* Bat do'ymi'think, ^thatbe 
fuStt9 mtAy a fniall iLofe^-who is ignorant of 
what iriQood aiklfvil, and^aiural and Uotui* 
^tiiralyVto-Mani? 

No. Ttte ;utr]p gPMt«ft. 

W«1L: 'tdl Mei Are a31 iThin^'Which are 
^g«dgoodand<pr()per by Homt^ rightly judged 
-tobt^bli hit pdOMe^nkkuti^efe^fercl Opinions 

How^qcan it%e'^Gfflb}e ? 

I^fi{l^i»%lren, if^is aBicdtftetynecdlafy^^rtfae 
Opinions of* the ^^/Vwftr be itight, Ihe others 
WiKbbciM/trOf^ : if thb<y6f**thc Jews be good, 
JiUttlM'rlfl>intfft-be ^d. 

How can it be otherwife ? 
, lAiid (4riic^e^i|gn6iiM«id:<1«^ ahefe^llkewMe is 
(liKtmti6r^L«lirifiag,^>ttki(>ftifti«Qi6n, ^in'necefla7 
Points. 

It is granted. 

THecL» '9s,yoitMtJdnWb\hiGfM£y fou-will for 
the future apply to nothing, and think of noting 
elfe, but how to acquaint yourfelf 4ii?ub. the Cri- 
• /♦ <I morion 
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terion of 4vhat » agr^dble rto iNBture : .tnd t6 
uk that, Jnjtidgix^g^f ^a<^h partiedlanCsire. 

§.2. At prefent the Afliftance I have to give 
you, towards what you ^ddfnne, is this. Doth 
Aife£Uon fiifm to you to bet<a:rigli&aad anattiral 
Thiag (^) ? . 

How (hould it be otherwife ? • 

Well : aad is AffeSikuviiatiiralani} fright, and 
Reafon not fo ? • ^ 

By no meian«« 

Is there any Oppofition, then^'betwoeciiReafoii 
and Aff^Stioni • * v 

I think not. . . . - 

If there was^ of two O^pofites jf one be . natu- 
ral, the other ouiftmeaflArilyteimnaturaL ^Mtfft 
it not? . . . / ^ 

It muft, , *^ •• 

What weiind, then, at onceiaf&&i(Miaie,t«tid 
reafonable, /^^/ we may fafeiyipFdnovfice- Co te 
right and good. 

•Agreed. i .. . y- 

Weli, then : you^wiU nd>tidi^tej botrtbat 10 
run away, and ieav'e/a $ck iQbiM^ !» CDimapy^^ 
Reafon. It jremaias /onus «o(;Coo(iiier» whl^lsa: 
it be confiftent with AiFeflion. 
Let us conflder it. 

: D:12" • . ^ Did 

' (») "Tli^toks'fty,*-tli'at ^ife arid good 'Men have the 
traLy|natural Affe£Hon towards •their Children j and that 
bad^Perfons have it not. PiOG. Laert, L. vii. §. i2Q* 
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Did you, tncn, iToman AfFcaion to your 
Child, do rigtit in running away, and leaving 
ber? Hath her Mother no Affcdion for the 
Child i 

Yes, furely, ihe hath. 

Would it have been right, theh, that her Mo* 
ther too (hould leave her; or would it not ? 

It would not. 

And doth not her Nurfe love her i 

She doth. 

Then ought not flic likewife to leave her ? , 

By no means. 

And doth not her Preceptor love her ? 

He doth. ' 

Then ought not he alfo to have run away, 
and left her : and (6 the Child to have been left 
alone, and unaffifted, from the great AfFeflion 
of her Parents, and her Friends j or to die in the 
Hands of People, who neither loved her, nor 
took care of her ? 

Heaven forbid ! 

But is it not unreafonable and unjuft, that 
what you think right in yourfelf, on the Ac- 
count of your Affedion j (hould not be allowed 
to others, who have the very fame AflFccaion as 

yt)u? 

It is abfurd. 

Pray, if you were fick yourfelf, fliould you be 
willing to have your Family, and even your Wife 

and 
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and Children, fo very afFeflionatei ai to leave 
you helplefs and alone i 

By no means. 

Or would you wiih to be fo loved by your 
Friends, as from their exceiSve ASedtion, alwayf 
to be left alone when you were fick ? Or would 
you not rather wifh, if it were poffible, to have 
fuch a Kind of AiTeSion from your Enemies, 
as to make them always keep from you ? If /o, 
it remains, that your Behaviour was byjio meai>s 
affe^ionate. Well then : was it merely nothing 
that induced you to defert your Child? 

How is that poilible ? 

No : but it was fome fuch Motive, as induced 
a Perfon at Rome to hide his Face while a Horfe 
was running, to which he earneflly wiflied Suc- 
cefs : and when, beyond his ExpeQation, it won 
the Race ; he was obliged to have Recourfe to 
Spunges, to recover his Senfcs. 

And what was this Motive ? 

At prefent perhaps it cannot be accurately ex- 
plained. It is fufHcient to be convinced, (if what 
Philofophers fay be true) that we are not to feek it 
from without : but that there is univerfally one and 
the fame Caufe, which moves us to do or forbear 
any Ad^ion ; to fpeak or not to fpeak ; to be elated 
or deprefled j to avoid or purfue : that very Caufe 
v^^hich hath now moved us 'two; you, to come, 
and fit and hear me ; and me, to fpeak as I do. 

P 3 .And 
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And what is that ? 

Is it'any thing clfe, than that it feemed right 
to us to do fo ? 

Nothing elfe. 

Atid if it had feemed otherwife to us,, what- 
ftiouM'^we have done elfe, than what we thought 
right ? This, and not the Death of Patroclus^ was 
the Gaufe of Lamentation to Achilles^ (for every 
Man is not thus afFe£led by the Death of a 
Friend) that it feemed right to him. This too 
was the Caufe of your running aw^y from your 
Child, that.it feexjied right : and if hereafter you. 
fbould flay with her, it will be becaufe that 
feemciJ right. You axe now returning to Rome^ 
becaufe it fecms right to you ; but if you £hould. 
alter your Opinion, you will not return. In a. 
Word,. neither, Death, nor Exile, nor Pain, nor 
any thing of this Kind, is the Caufe of our dp** 
ing, or hot doing, any A(Stion: but our Opi- 
nions and Principles. Do I convince you of this, 
or not ? 

You do. 

§. 3. Well then: fuch as 'the Caufc is, fuch 
will be the Effefl:. From this Day forward, 
then, whenever we do any thing, wrong, wc will 
impute it only to the Principle from which we 
aft : apAwe will ende?iyour to remove that, and 
cujc it up by the Roots, with greater- Care 
than we v{oul4 Wens and Tumours from the 

Body. 
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Body. In Hke masiner« we wili^crlbd whtt we 
do rigbt» to the; fame Caufe : aodiwic uriti aecoiQ 
neither Servant, nor: Neighbdur^ . nca'^ Wjfe^ nop 

GhildreOi asthe^aufesof any Evils: tg» us; per^ 
fuaded^ that if we had not fuch Principle^ i'^h 
Confequences would not follow. Of tbcfe-Priif- 
ciples we ourfelves, and not Externals^ are the 
Mafters. . 

Agreed. 

From .this Day, Uien^ w^wiH nftl(bejr(ccy»fi4er 
nar enqi4(« of .wbatSjo^^. or^ in whatCldp4icioo» 
any tbmgis.; our EUtate^, or, Slavics, ^ or. HorfeSji 
on Dogs, but on]y oiur iVy»«/^/« 

I wiib to do if. 

You fee^ then, that jt is n€Lce^ry for yon lo be** 

come a. Scholar : that Kind of Animal whichever j 

one laug/ts,a(,; if.yep neally d^fi^etpinaalce.aAjE^xa' 

^Qtinjitian^ of; youc Eripciples. Bui this,, a^ yfu^ 

are: feniible^iis, not tbft Worlt^of ant HpiK; QC 

C M' A F. XIU 

§. i./^ONCERNING the Gods, fomeaffinn, 

^' that there is n6.Dteity^:,<ythcfs, that. he 

indSed^e^cifts j.but.ffothful, rifegligeht, and'withr 

fHIt .^i?rio(V4^^nce: a thifd S9tt adfn^i bptb hit 

D 4 .1 \ .■■ 
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Being and' Proyidence^ .fajit onlj.'in greatr and' 
heavenly ObjeAs, and in /nothing; upon i^astk : 
a fourth, both in Heaven and Earth ; Jrar/^oaljr' 

in general, not Individuals : a iiftfa)' like 'ilt^ • 
and Socrates (a) : • v > .: 

O ThoUy whoy ever prefint in my Way^ 
Doft all my Motions y all my Toils furifey^ 

Po?£^s Homer. 

It is, before all Things, neceflary to examine 
each of thefe ; which is, and which is not, righdy 
faid. Now, if there are no Gods, Rbw is it tiii 
End to follow them? If there are, but thtj 'take 
no Care of any thing ; how wiH it be right, fh 
this Cafe, to follow them ? Or, if they bdih 
^e, and take Care ; yet, if there is nothing 
communicated from them to Men, nor indeed to 
myfelf in particular, how can it be right even- }n 
this Cafe f A wife and good Man, after examin- 
ing tbefe Things, fubmits his Mind jo^ him who 
adminifters the Whole, as good Citizens do to 
the Laws of tte Commonwealth. 

§• 2. He, then, who comes to be inftrudled, 
ought to come with this Intention : '* How may 

{a) It was the Opinion of Socraiif, That die Gods 

know all Things that arc cither faid or done,, or filently 

thought on : that they are every where prefent, and giv6 

iSignrfications to Mankind conceming all human Afisdn; 

C Xbn, Mem. L. z« 
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" I in every thing follow the Gods ? How may 
^*' I acquiefce in the divine Admiiiiftration ? And 
" how may I be free ?" For He is free, to whom 
all happens agreeably to bis Choice, and whofQ 
no one can refirain. 

What ! then, is Freedom Diftradlion i 

By no means : for Madnefs and Freedom are 
incompatible* 

But I would have whatever appears to me to be 
right> happen $ however it comes to appear fo. 

You are mad : you have loft your Senfes. Do 
not you know, that Freedom is a very beautiful 
and valuable Thing? But for me to chufe at 
random, and f^r things to happen agreeably to 
fucb a Choice^ may be fo far from a beautiful 
T!hing, as to be, of all others, the moft (hock- 
ing. For how do we proceed in Writing? Do 
I chufe ta write the Name of Dion [for Inftance] 
as I will i No : but I am taught to be willing to 
write it, as it ought to be writ. And what is the 
Cafe in Mufic ? The fame. And what in every 
other Art or Science ? Otherwift, it would be tQ 
no Purpofe to learn any thing; if it was to b^ 
adapted to each one's particular Humour. Is it 
then only in the greateft and principal Point, 
that of Freedom, permitted me to will at ran- 
dom ? By no means : but true lnftru£lion is this : 
learning to will, that Things fbould happen as 
they do. And how do they hajppen? As the 

D 5 Appointee 
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Appointor, of them ha^fc. ^j^qiatc^i . He hnrb ap- 

tefri Pl^ftiy, »n4 D<pwtb 5* VirHw. 9dd Vic« ;. and 
all. fui:)^ Coiitr^fiftH^j,, fipr. th^ Haaoiipi^: of: tb«- 
Whole (a). To each of us he hiifeb given a^Bodytiy 
and its P^es^ apd; our: feveral Propefcie$^ and 
C^fVp^i^P^ Mip4^u} of thh Appctintnaejit, we 
ihould enter upon a Courfe-of Education and In<- 
ftfiK^^fli. JK)| to- cli99go th« Condiiuttons^ of 
Things ; . wt^i^ is qekhf r* put. withintObOi Re^ch, 
n^cforoNu/ Gof94 9 butthaC, b^lag as thiey. ase, 
ai|d ^.th^ir N^tiar^ i^^(b regard tO'US) wemnay 
htvc; ou|P. Miin4 a^ptpmrn^datcd, to what cxifts. 
C^fi. we, fei:;In(bo9)s,. fly Mankiijk^ ? And bow 
isi tha(, poAibk? C;^9 we» by converfing wkfa 
thejm^ change th^^txi ? Whp,. hfith g^vefi' us itich 
a Pqwer ? Wl\at,thea F€<flfMi99f oc what Method 
is^th^e to be fbm>d^ f^ fi^b ac Qcmto^Kt with 
th^m^ tb^t whiki /^j' 5M^r ag|eeaj)ly ta thd Ap- 
pearances- ip' t)>eir own Min^9» uue mn^ never* 
thdefs,!^ aiIi;(3^,«pnfornwi]bIy. to NiWrci. S«.t. 
yqv ar^vvmcbe45^^d,difip(>mcfi^.. If, ypM-sMFfi. 
alp9ej,yon.tgfn^it.a.D/?fa^t,;. afid if. with M^tU 
you. calf them.Chpat? ajid, Rphbofs- "X^oufinrf 
Fault tqo with your Eacjsati* , and CbiMc^n^^ ^pd 
Brothers, a^d Ngig^Kbours.. Whereas you i0^gh(^, 
when ypii UvjC. alcjDe» tq q^Okl./A?/ ^ R^pofe s^^ 
Frecdomj, aqcl to. ^ftft^p^, yjou^elf as. t^tmkU*^g: 
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the Gp^t I and when you are In Company^ no^ 
to Cart It s^^Crowd and a TumtiUj and a Trouhle.^ 
but an AiTembLy, and a Feftival ; and thus, t^^ 
take all Things <;ojitentedJy^ Whajti then, i* 
the Punifhment of thofe who do oot;? To b.Q, 
juft'as they arc. U any one difcontented with^ 
being alone ? Let him be in a Defart (b), Djf- 
contented^ with his Parents ? Let. hiri^ be a bad* 
Son; and let him mourn, Difcontented, with Kis 
Children ? Let him be a bad Father. Throw 
him into Prifon. What Prifon ? Where he al- 
ready is : for be is in a Situation agatnft his Will ;^ 
and wherever any one is againft his Will, that is^ 
to Inm a Prifon : juft as Socrates was nbtiti Prifon ; 
ftr he wias willingly there. " What then tw& 
" my teg be lame ?"^— And is it f<J.r ojie poultry 
Leg, Wretch, that you accufe the World? Why. 
will you not give it up to the Whole ? Why will 
you not wrthdraw yourfelf from it ? Why will^ 
yoa not gladly yield it to him who g^ve it ? And. 
V^ill you be angry and difcontented with the De- 
crees oCyiipfftr i which he, with the Fdtes^ wjio 
fpun 10 his fteftnce the Thread of your Birth, 
ordained and appointed ? Do not you know how, ^ 
very fmaH a Part you are of the. Whoje ? That . 
isj as to Body : for, as' to Reafbn, you are nei- 
ther worfe, nor lefs, than the Gods. For Rea- * 
fon is n«t meafured by Length or Height) but 

D 6 bj 

(p) Sec lotroduiUon, l.^o* 
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Good there, ivhereyofu <AFe>e^iil lo Ihe^Qod^)^ 
M How wrfltched am I in fiidi a Pilfaer ^^ 
^ Mother r'<^ What) then, was it granted- yoa 
to come before-hand, and make your ewn Xerm$> 
and fay^; <^ Let fiidi and Aich Perfons, at > this 
''^ Hour, be the Authors of my Birth ?'- It 1vat3 
not granted : for it was neceflary that your Pa* 
rents (hould exift before you, and fo you be bom 
afterwards. — Of whom ? — Of juft fuch as they 
were. What, then, fince they are fuch, is there 
no Remedy afforded you ? Now^ &rely, if you 
were ignorant to what Purpofe you poflefs tbe 
Faculty of Sight, you would be wretched and 
miferable, in putting your Eyes at the Approach 
of Colours : and are not you more wretched and 
miferable, in being ignorant, that you have a 
Greatnefs of Soul, and a manly Spirit, anfwer- 
able to each of the abovementioned Accidents ? 
.Occurrences proportioned to your Faculty [of 
Difcernment] are brought before you : but you 
turn it away, at the very Time when you ought 
to have it the moft open, and quick- figh ted. 
Why do not you rather thank the Gods, that 
they have made you fuperior to whatever they 
have not placed in your ow;n Power; and have 
rendered you accountable for that only, which 

i« 

(r) One of the Stoic Extravagancies ; arifing from the 
NotiMi, that hunoan Souls were literally Pa>ts of the Deity. 
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i»jt> ^yoitf JMnn Power ? Of your Parents they 
ti^qui^ ypu^ as npt accountable : of your Brothers 
th^y 9C(|uk you : of Body, Pofleffiojis, Death, 
Xife) they acquit you. For what, then, have 
thfy m^de you accountable ? For that which is 
^nejn your own Power: a right Ufe of the 
Appearancea of Objeds. Why, then, ihould 
ypu drikvic thofe Things upon yourfelf, for which 
yqu are pot accountable ? This hh giving one's 
ielf .Trouble, without need. 

. CHAP. XIII. 

Ilffw every Thing may be performed acceptably tc 

the Gods. 

TTITHEN a Perfon inquired, How any one 
might eat acceptably to the Gods: if he 
cats with Juftice, fays EpiSietus^ and Gratitude ; 
and fairly and temperately, and decently, muft 
he not alfo eat acceptably to the Gods? And 
when you call for hot Water, and your Servant 
doth not hear you ; or, if he doth, brings it only 
warm ; or perhaps is not to be found at home ; 
then, not to be angry, or burft with Paflion : is 
not this acceptable to the Gods i 
. But how, then, can one bear fuch things ? 

Wretch, will you not bear with your own Bro- 
ther, who hath God for his Father, as being a 
Son from the fame Stock, and of the fame high 

Defcent 
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Vftkent [with yourfeM"] ? Btit, if you chance to 
be fJacecl in fomefuperior Station, wrlf you pre- 
iently fct youf felf up for a Tyrant ? Will you not 
r^men^ber what you are, and 'over whom you 
bear Rule ? That they are by Nature your Re- 
latiOiH, your Broth^s; that^ they are the Off* 
ipring of God (a) i 

But I have- them by Right of Purcbafe, and 
not they mc. ^ 

Do you fee what it-hyou regard? That itMS 
Earth and Mire, and tbefe wretched Laws of 

dead {h) Men ', and that yoii do not regard thofe 

of the Gods. 

CHAP. XIV. 

Tha^ ^U Thit^s art undeir tbe^ daobuu TnfpdXon. 

§. i.'tXT^H^N a Peffoa afked hin^, How any. 
' one. might be convinced^ that^saph of 
his ASiops are under the Infppflion of God ? Do^ 
not you think, fays £^/<^^/iyi, that all Things ase. 
mutually boui^d togpth^r^ and united ? 
Ido. . 

Well: 

{a) If I did dej^ife the, Omfe rf n^ Man Ser^jant^ or ny 
Maid Servant f nuherh tbey contended ivitb m^i nvbat tbM 
Jbatt I'd^nuken Ood rifith up ? And^^bm be viJkieA^ ^^bai 
Jbaf/^I at^'W0r bvnP Did. net b^ *wbti m^^ in ibi'Wmb, 
make bint ? And did w>t Qnefqftjion^in the Wtnab f Jo^ xxaci. 

J3i i4i IS- 

(byue, Deceaftd'Legidatdrs, who had in Tlfw low 
and.woddly Coadderations. 
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Earith £o4 the Inflkimce ei tbe^b^av^nlj Bodies .^ 

Yes. 

£Hc how coui'i the Trees fo> reguilarly, as if'bf 
Qod-a<9(pi«fs.CoimBifid^ bud^, (a) hiDfibni, being 
forth Frtiit, and ripsn it: then let it drop, aiid« 
(bed their Xr^yea» and lie comraiSed within them** 
felve^ in Q^jetand R^pofe; all when He fpeaks 
t^e Word-? Whencat, again, are there Teen, on. 
tbo^.Iasf^ftfef and O^cneafe o£i the Moon, and the 
Approach: and.Defartiire of the Sun, fa great 
Vici^tiidesand Changes, to the dired contrary^ 
in eaf thly Things ? Have then the very Leaves, 
and our own Bodies, this Conne<^ion and Sym-* 
pathy with the Wdide^ and have* not our Sduls 
much more? But our Souls are thus^cormecSted'' 
aad intimatdy joined' to, God, as- being indeed 
Meoifaers, aad^diftfnA Portions, of hi^ £0eflce : 
and muftnot hebe^ fenfihle of efery- Mbvement 
oSthem, .af<>betoh^i9i^ and- coiilnati>rat to himh 
falfi.Can;cvef^y4«i.«lsmk of^^^e^ diviiM A'dminf-' 
ftration, amd« ewery <oiher:djvineSubjed,^ m\4^ to* ' 
gethsr widi^hcfeiof biimaA' Af&irs'alfcr'pr Ca&>^i» 
at oQce race»f» liiip(effil)nsoii ygcu' S^n^^s and 
your Undsrflandings ^rom a thou(and Obj^S^ ? 
Aton^ ai&ni^ t^ fome tMngSi deny or roTpend 

your 

(a) Thci:e is. a Beauty iii the Original,, ^rifing frpm^th^ : 
cUffere/t^ermitiatioDs itx the Verbs, \vbieh Cann«t be pr6- * 
fcrvtdln ovr Lan^iaage. 
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your Judgment concerning others, and preferve 
in: your Mind loipreffions from fo many and va« 
rious Objedls, and whenever you are moved by 
[the Traces bfj them, hit an Ideas fimilar to 
thofe which firft imprefTed you? Cam you-fi^mt^ ^ 
Variety of Arts, and the Memorials of ten^thpiHT^ 
fand Things ?'-And is not God capaU^ of fervey* 
irig all Things, and being prefent with all, and 
receiving a certain Communication from all ? Is 
the Sun capable of illuminating fo great a Portion 
of the Univerfe, and.of leaving only that fmall 
P^n of it uniliuminated, which is covered by the 
Shadow of the Earth : and cannot He who . made 
and revolves the Sun, a fmall Part of himfeif, if 
compared with the Whole ; cannot M^ perceive 
all Things ? , 

• §. 2. " But / cannot (fay you) attend to all 
*': Things at once/* Why, doth any one tell you, 
th^^t you have equal Power, •with yapiterf No: 
but neverthelefs He has aifigned to each Man a 
Director, his own good Genius, and committed 
him to his Guardianlhip : a Dir^eSor, whofe Vi*- 
gilance no Slumbers interrupt, and whon^nofalfe 
Reafonings can deceive. For, to what better and 
more careful Guardian could he have committed 
us ? So that when you have Ihut your Doors^ and 
d;|rkened your Room, remember, never to fay that 
you are alone ; for you are not : but God is with- 
in J and your Gepius is within : and wbiM^ need 

. .have 



ha^ttfdy W^LigW^ to-fce what you are aWng? 
Tc^t^^ffiis'God you likewife ought to f^fearTufh 
an Obth as the Soldiers do to defar. ' For do 
thcjr, • in oixJar to receive tbeir'Pay, fivcar to pre- 
fer befbi^^ll things, the Safety of Ca/ar: andf 
winmotydii fwear, who have receivjed fo niahy 
and fo great FaVduri \ or, if yt)U have fwom, *wM 
you not ftandto it i And what muftyou fwtar J^ 
Never i» difebey;, lior acirufe, nor murmur at any 
of the Things appbitited by him : nor unwillingly 
to do or fbffer any thing neceflary. Is this Oath 
like thfe former? In the firft, Perfons fwear not 
to honour ahy other beyond Ca/ar ; in the teft,' 
beyond- all, to honour themfelves. ^ ' 



1 
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CHAP. XV, 

Whdt it is that Philofophy promifeu 

r.HEN one confultcd him, Wow he 
might perfuade his Brother to fotbeat 
treating hioi ill : Pbilofbphy, anfwered EptiSiitut^ 
dothnoC pmmife to. procure any thing externa] td 
Man; otherwife it would admit fomething beyond 
its proper Subjeft- matter. For the Subjeftmatter 
of a} Carpenter is Wood;; oF a' Statuary, Brafs : 

^"ind" 



ij- . . . <i> 



{b) Perhaps the K41 in this Line may have b^a mif** 
placed J and it ihould be read rvrv K«i t« Scw lUi vfiat ; 
and dicn theTranflation will be— — To this [Genhis] and 
to Ood you ought to fwear, (^r. 
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and fo, of the Art of Living, the Suije&^maitter 
is each Perfon's own Life. 

Wliat, . tbcn, i« my Brother's ? 

That) again, belbngs to bis own Art [oC Living ; ] 
but to your*s is external: like an Eftate, like 
Health , like Reputation. Now Phtlofophy prpmifes 
none of thefe. In every Circumilance I vriil pre- 
ferve the governing Part conformable to Nature* 
Whore-governing Part ? His ia whom LcKifi-i 

But bowt» then) ia my. Brother to lay afide hie 
Anger againft me ? 

Brifig^him to me, and I will tell him ; but I 
hftve nothing to fay to y^u about his Anger. 

§. 2. Well ; but I ftill farther aflc» How am I 
to keep myfelf in a State of Mind conformable to 
Nature^ though he (hould noc be reconciled to 
ctef 

No great Thing is brought to Pcrfcflion fud- 
^ly ; -when nbt fo maob as a^ Bunch of Grapes 
or a Fig is. If you tell me, that you would at 
thta Minute have a- Fig,. I wiU-anfwer you^ that 
there muft be Time. > Let it firft (a) bloffirni* 
then bear Fruit) then ripen. Is then the Fruit 

of 

(a) The Philofi^faer bad forgot that Fig-ti^set^ d6 not 
blaQpm : and is lefs exoifable than the Englijb Tranflators 
of tlie Bible, Hob, iii. 17. to whom Fig-trees were not io 
fiuniliar. But the Hahrew Wood' ufed there fipniiies rather 
in genial to Oioot oat, thrive, than in particuhr to{ilo«rer« 
The LXX h^ve iLti^wffnffU 5 reading, perhaps TnBnf<w 
mm. ' This Note was gives tc^ tftie Tranilatoi) b)r>a Fri^n^ 
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of a Fig-tree not broughtto Pcrfe^on fodcknly, 
and in.ofie Hpur j and would you poiTefs tbe FruiC: 
of thie human Mind in fo flxort a Time, and'ivitb- 
out Trouble ? I-teJl you, expert no fucb tbing» 

C H A P. XVI. 

^ i,l>E not furprifedj. if other Animals ^ave* 
-ail Things meceflary tq.the Body- ready' 
provided fort^Q(^» not oi^ly Meat 'and Dritik-.h^t^ 
Lodging: that, ^hey want neither Shoes,. nor.'Bed^ > 
ding, nof Cix>tl\^^'r wl)i|cL.WfB Aan.d in.needof all; 
tbefe* For they not being made fojr themfelvet^; 
but for Service^ it wa3 not fit that they (hould b#v 
formed fo: as to need, the Help of others* Fory \ 
confldjer wh9t. it would; be for us to take c«re, n^t 
only for qu^ felve$y b>it for Shd^pt aoii Afies top : . 
how they (bootd be clothed, how ibod» and bow 
tbey (houldeat and ^rink. But as Soldiers arlr 
ready foi; their C^qmrnander, flkQd,.clo^ib^, aad. 
armed (for it W0uld he a.grieArou9> thing for; a Gor 
lonel to,he obliged to gptbiie^gh hisiRegiment to 
put on ( their 3hoes,aDd Clothes} : fo Nattiris^like? 
wife has formed the; Animals made for Service^ 
ready provided, and fisdiidipg in need of no fiir^ 
ther4)are. Thus one little Boy^ wit^h.only a 
Ciook, drives a- Flpcfci . 
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§. i. But now we, inftead of being thankful for 
this, complain of God, that there is not the fame 
kind of Care taken of us like wife. And yet, good 
Heaven ! any one Thing in the Creation is fufiici • 
ent to demOnftrate a Providence, to a modeft and 
grateful Mind. Not to inftance at prcfent m great 
Things : but only in the very Produflion of Milk 
from Grafs, Cheefe from Milk, and Wool from 
Skin^ : who forrhed and contrived thefe Things ? 
^No one, fay you. G furprifing Stupidity, and 
want 6f Shame ! But.come; l^t ifs oniit the TVorkt 
of Nature. Let us conteiihplate what fhe hath 
done, as it were, by-the-bye. What is more ufe- 
Iffs than the Hairs which grow on the Chin ? 
And yet hath (he not made uffe even of £hefe, in 
the moft-'becioming manner poffible .«^ Hath fhe 
ift)t by thefe diftinguidied the Sexes'? Doth not 
Niture in each of iis call out, even at a Drftance, 
I am a Man; approach and addrefs me as fuch ; 
ehquire no farther ; fee the Charafteriftic. On 
the other hand, witlx regard to Women, as fhe 
bath' mixed fomething fofter in their Voice, fo 
fhe hath deprived them of a Beafrd. But no : to 
be fure, the Anirtal (hould have; been left undif- 
tinguifhed, and each of us obliged to proclaim, / 
€tm a Man! But why is not this Charafteriftic 
bieaiitiful and becoming, and venerable ? How 
much more beautiful than the Comb of Cocks ; 
how much more noble than the Mane of Lions .' 
• ••- Therefore^ 
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Therefore, we ought to have preferved the divine 
Charaderiftics : we ought not to have lejeSed 
them i nor confounded, as much as in us laji^ 
the diftin£l: Sexes. 
§• 3, Are thefe the only Works pf Providence^ 

with regard to us t . . • (a). And what 

Words can proportionably exprefs our Applattfes 

and Praife ?-For, if we had any Underftanding, 

ought we not both, in public and in private, in- 

ceflantly to fing Hymns, and fpealc well of tHic 

Deity, and rehearfe his Benefits ? Ought we not, 

whether we are diggings or ploughing, or eating, 

to ilng the Hymn [due] to God ? Great is God, 

who has lupplied us with th^fe Inftruments to till 

the Ground : Great is God, who has given us 

Hands, a Power of Swallowing, a Stomach : who 

has given us to grow infenfibly, to breathe in 

Sleep. [Even] thefe Things we ought upon 

every OccaAon to celebrate ; but to make it the 

Subje(El of thp greateft and moft divine Hymn^ 

that he has given us the Faculty of apprehending 

them, and ufing them in a proper Way. Well 

then: becaufe the moft of you are blind and in-^ 

fenfible, was it not necefTary, that there fhould 

be fome one to fill this StatiQn,.,and give out, for 

all Men, the Hymn to God ? Foi* whatelfe ean 

U a lame old Man, do, but fing Hymns to Qodi 

If I was a Nightingale, I >yould afl: tfie Part of » 

Nightingale: 

{a) Something here fcems to be loft. ^ « 
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Nfcgtitingalr: if a Swsm (b), the Par t ef a 'Sivan. 
iBut^ fince.rama roa£c}mib)e'Gr^at4ire, it » 'my 
.Diitjr.to.praife God. -This is my ' Bflffin^fs. 'I 

do it. Nor will I ever defert tMs 'Po&j ^s long 
,ZB it is voHcMiifed me : and Lekboft you .to join 
:fai thefame Song {/)« 

CHAP. XYII. 

?i^ fhe An if 'Rtafdning is neckjfirj. 

§. i.OlNCE ft islleafon whieh fets in Order 

and finifhes all other Things, it ought 

'not itfelf to be left in Diforder. But by what 

»£haW it be fct in Order ? 

Evidently, either by itfelf, or by fomething elfe. 

Well : either that too is Rcafon,^ or there is 

fomething elfe foperior to ^eafon (which is im- 

poffible) : and, if it be Reafon, what, 2\ga]n, ftiall 

fetihatin Order ? For, if Reafon can fet itfelf in 

Order in one Cafe, it can in another: and, if 

^wewrll'ftill require any thing further, it will be 

irffinitt, and without End. 

But, the more urgent. Neceffity is to cure {our 

Opinions, Paffions], and the like /(i?}. 

Would 

(k) Tke AncicBtiiraagined'SwauB- could :fing very me- 
lodiotifly. 

(r) Beautiful an^ ,a&£iii^ Pnanpples of facb Fiai& and 
Exhortation, fee in J^al, xxxiv. civ. cxlv. and other Pait» 
'bf the faared Writings. ' 

(a) 'Thc^Scnfe here is f^pplied from a jConJe^re of 
Wolfits. 
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'Would you hear dioot tliefe, therefore ? Well: 
hear. Biit then, if yua Ihould fay to me, << I 
'■^ oaimot tdl whether your Argdtneats are true 
** or^^falfe ;" and if 1 :lhould happen to exprefs 
niyfelf doubtfully, and you £bouId £ay, << difiin« 
*' gtti& [which .Senfe you mean]," I will bear 
with youisolDi^r.; but will retort your own 
Words upon you ; the more urgent Heceffity is^ &c. 
Therefore, J fuppofc, the Art of Reafoning is 
fir Afettled : juft a8,>before the Meafuring of Corn, 
we fettle the Mea&jn. For, unlefs we firft de- 
termine what a Bufhel, ^nd what a Balance, is, 
how Iball we be able to meafiise or we^h^ 
Thus, in the prefent Cafe : unleis we bave^rA 
learnt, and acsusatdyexamined, that wbicfi is 
the Criterion of other Things, and by which 
other Things are Itarot, howr fiiall we be able 
accorately coieaoi anythmg elief And how is 
it poAble ? Well : a-Bafhel, hoipever, is, oiily 
Wood, :a Thiag of no Value [in rtfelQ : but it 
iiiftafiires:^Co;f n. And liogfc [you izy] is of >no 
•V'afaje in ic£df» That we will oonfider iiereafter. 
'Let as, for:the.pvcftiit,ithen, make::the Concef^ 
fion. It is enough that it diftinguiflies and ex- 
amines, and, as one may fay, meafures and weighs 
all other Things. Who fays this ? Is it only 
[Ohryfifrpusj and Zeno, and Cleanthes ? And doth 
not Antijihenes fay it ? And who is it, then, who 
ha^wrU(«q, Th^t the Beginning of a right £du« 
6 .cation 
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cation is the Examination of Words ? Doth not 
Socrates fay it ? Of whom, then, doth Xenophon 
write» That he began by the Examination . of 
Words I what each fignified [b). 

§. 2. Is this> then, the great and admirable 
Thing, to underftand or interpret Chryjippus f 

Who fays that it is \ But what, then, is t|ie 
admirable Thing ? 

To underftand the Will of Nature. 

Well then : do you apprehend it of yourielf ? 
In that Cafe, what Need have you for any^one 
elfe \ For, if it be true, that Men nev/^r e#r but 
involuntarily ; and you have leariHi^tjbe Truth, 
you tnuft neceilarily a£l ri|:ht. .•«« 

But, indeed, I do not apprehend the X^fill of 
Nature. 

Who, then, (hall interpret /*«// 

They fay, Chryftppus {c). I go and enquire 
M^hat tins Interpreter of Nature fays» I begin 
not to underftand his Meaning. I feek ^one to 
interpret that. Here explain liow this is p^ 
prefled, and as if it , were put into Latin. How, 
then, . doth a fupercilious Self-opinion belq^^^ 
the Interpreter I ' . » . f-. 

{Jti) So the Stoics were remarkably cxa^ in tracmg tte 
Etymology of Words : a 8tudy, cerbiinly, of veiy great 
trfe : but, by too great Subtlety and RefineMent, they 
vrere often led by it into niuch Trifling aii4 AbiurdiCy« - 
, (r) See the Enckiridionf ch. xlix. 
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Indeed, it deth not juftly belong to Chryfiptui 
imnfelf, if he onJy interprets the Will of Nature,' 
and doth not fdlow it: and much lefs to his In- 
terpreter. For we have no need of Cbrsfippus. 
on his own Account ; Jjut that, by his Means 
we may apprehend the Will of Nature ; nor do- 
we need a Diviner on his own Account j buf 
that, by his Aflxftance, we hope to underftand 
future Events, and what is fignified by the Gods- ' 
nor the Entrails of the Viflims, on their own 
Account i but, on the Account of what is figni- 
fied by them : neither Is it the Raven, or the 
Crow, that we admire 5 but the. God, who deli- 
vers bis Significations by their Means. I come, 
therefore, to the Diviner and Interpreter of thefe 
Things i and fay, «« lofpea th« Entrails for me • 
"what is fignified to me ?" Having taken, and 
laid them open, he thus interpret, them. Ybu 
have a Choice, Man, incapable of being reftrain- 
rt or cflojpeUed.. This is written here in the 
Emrails. I wiH (how you this firft, in the FaJ 
orfty of Aflent. Can any one reftnd„ you from 
aflenting to Truth ?-« No one.''-,Can any one 
compel you to admit a Falfliood f— «« No one "— 
You fee, then, that you have m this Topic, a 
ChoK« incapable of being retrained, or compel- 
ed, or hindered Well: is it any otherwife with 
regard toPurfu^t and Defir, ? What can conquer 
one Purfaitf-.. Another Purfuit.»-« What. 
'^"•*' ^ "Defire ' 
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^< Daftfd and Av^r£oli?. Anotiief Defire and 
^< anoOld: Averfionu" M yt^^x fd De§^ hefir^ m 
(fay yoii) j^0» r^x»f^^ i^^ :No2 ilot <w,hat u &t 
beford y<]hi doth it : but y«ur Pidiiciple, tbft(hi« 
faeltcf £0 dd Aiith ^n* fueb ar things than lo die. 
Hbre^ agabi» you fiie if is yote €/wn Princij^A 
whkb compels yo«i : Ihift isi Gbdice te«|>il9' 
Cheite. Fori if Gbd bad oonfttfiUted tM Por-^ 
tioh virkich hehatb fepitrated fpf>ili-his»w»£fleiiieef 
and- grved to as, oapaUe of fldn^ nsAriined or 
<3dmpil)cdh^ Iritikr by bhAfdfy or by any otber^ 
he W9tild' n^tfaav^ beeti OcM| nor bilvetkliefi 
cahfe of trs^ jb a dae I1lahne^' - - 

^(3. Tfa^Thitigay fa]ls>tke£>{&inet|Ifihdia' 
t]fe Vi^iiansi Tb^(^ Things ar^ itg^fied*t<>'you. 
1/ . yon ptartn j^oti are firdc.. If yt)i pleafi^ yeru 
^[11 have no oft<{ {o ebm|daifi^ of ) bo dnd to ac- 
4}h»&^ AU will be e^ally atxrordiog to y^ur oWn 
Mindi^ and to the Mind of Godv 
^ §. 4^. For tba Sake of tDit Oraile^ I gci to the 
DivliHir.aiiid tIftB Phiipfepherr fkftlltfiilg ndt MlV 
i^prely.<)n tihe Account of hislhterpriJteii^iPy.Vut 
Ij^ 7^»^if wfakb he inCer preUk 



•j- « 
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CHAP. XVIIT. 

That we are not to be angry with its Err an tf(aheru 

§. I. (n) f ? what the Phlbfopfters fay be true. 
That all Mens Afliotis proceed front 
one S^ui^ : that, ^s they af&kit^ froYn a Perftiafbn 
A«:aTMrtg i!r fo, arid diflectt, from a ftrftrafiofi 
thar it is not ; and Aifpend thoir Judgment, from' 
a Ferfimfioir that it is uncertain ; fo, likewife, they 
exert their Purfuits, from a Perfuafion that fuch a 
Thing is fot their Advantage : and it is tmpof&ble 
to eftecfn one Thing advantageous, and define an* 
•iher 5 to eft^fta one Thing a Duty, and- purfuo 
another : why, after all, ihould we be angry at 
die MttltittJtlc; ? 

They are Thieves and Pilferets# 

What db you mean by Thieves arid Pilferers f 
They are iik ariErtOr concerning Good and Evil, 
Ottghf yotti £Heii> to be ah^7, oJ: (» pity them ? 

(4} Tike jHoft Ign^iinf Peiyfohs often ]^ra^ife wiiat tliey 
know to be evil : and they, who vohintarily fuffer, as many 
do, their Inclinations to blind their Judgment, are not Juf- 
iietfbylbJtewingit. The Do^rine of EpiSetuSy there* 
forci htt-e, ajid •eh'fevt'here, on this Head, conti'adi6ls the; 
Voice 'bf ReafbtT and C(]?fifcidnl:e : iior i^ It \tii pernicious^; 
than ill. gi^oundedi^ It deftroys all Guilt atid. M^rit, all 
Pte^iihmCiift a;id R^v^&rd, all Blame of ourfelves or othefs,, 
aH Scttfe' of ^l^lbfeh^viduf towards otrr Ffellow-ci eatures, 
« our Creator. No wonder that Aich Philofophers did n«t' 
teach Rep^titaftte t<mardi; 0(A. \ 
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Do but Ihow them their Error, and you will fef, 
that they will amend their i^aults : but, if they do 
not fee it, the Principles they form, are to tnem 
their fupreme Rule. 

What, then, ought not this Thief ind this 
Adulterer to be deAroyed ? 

By no means £aik that] : but fay rather (i)j 
•« Ought not he to be deftroyed, whoerrs^and is 
V deceived in Things of the grcateft Importance ; 
** blinded, iiot in the Sight that didinguiihesWhite 
*^ froia Black, but in the Judgment, that diflin*- 
^^ guiikes Good from Evil?" JBy.flating yguif 
QAitdion thus, you fee how inhuman it is j and 
juft as if you would fay, ** Oujfht not this blind* 
<* or that jdeaf Man, to be Jeftroycd V For, if 
the greateft Hurt be a Deprivation of , the moft 
valuable Things, and , the moft valuable T^ing 
to every one is a, right Judgmei^t in chtifiog; 
when any one is deprived of this, why, after all, 
are you angry ? You ought not tp be aB^Scd, 
Man, contrary to Nature, by the Ills of another. 
Pity {c) him rather. Do not be angry j nor fay, 

as 

(h) Several Words are wanting in different Places of 
fbrae of the. following Lines of the Greek j which ar« cour 
je6lurally fupplied in the Tranflation fiiODi M*-. \J^oi£% 

Veifion. 

(f) See Gd. vi. x. and many other Parts ,of the New 
'Tcftament, in which all the Hunrianity and Tendemefs 
preicribed by the Stoics are enjoined j and the dangerous 
Kotioub, on which they found them, are avoided. 
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as maiiy do, What f fhalT thefe execrable and 
odious Wretches dare to afl thus ! Whence have 
you f& fuddenfy learnt Wifdom ? Becaufe we ad- 
mire thofe Things which fuch People take from 
Bs. Do not admire your Clothes, and you wiTl 
not be angry with the Thief* Do not admire the 
Beauty of your Wife, and you will not be angry 
with an^ Adulterer. Know, that a Thief and an 
Adulterer have no Place in the Things that are 
properly your own r feut in thofe that belong to 
©thets ; and which are not in your Pow^h If 
you give up thefe Things, &nd look upon i:heni 
as nothrng, with whom will ynu any longer tfe 
zngtyi But, whrle you admire them, be arigrV 
with yourfelf, rather than with others- Confidei? 
enly : you have a fine Suit of Clothes ; your 
KFfcighbour has HOt. You have a Caftmem ; you 
want to air them. Be knows not in what the 
Good of Man confifts 5 but imagines it is in ^ 
fine Suit of ClAthcs r the very Thing which you 
imagine'too.' Miift rtot he, then, of courfe, come 
and take them- away .^ When you fliow a Cake 
to greedy People, and are devouring it all your- 
felf j 'Vkm)d not you have them fnach it from 
you ? Do not provoke them. Do not hav& a 
Cafement. Do not air your Clothes. I, too, 
the oth(gr Day, had an Iron Lamp burning be- 
fore my Houfliold Deities. Hearing a Noife at 
the Window, I ran. I found my Lamp w;is 

^ E a ftoleiu 



» « 
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ftolea. I confiderisdy thai be who t9ok it 9way> 
did nothing unaccoiintable. What th^n ? To* 
morrow, fays I, you fliall find an Earthen one : 
for a Man lofes pnly what be batb^. / h{rve loft 
my Coat. Ay : becaufe you had a Coat. / have 
a Pain in my Head, Why, ^aq you have ^ Pain 
in your Horns {d)? Why, then, are you out «f 
Humour ? For Lofs and Fain can be only of fuch 
Things as are poflefled. 

§. 2. But the Tyrant will ch^in — What ? — 
A Leg — He will Ukc away — What ?— A Head. 
— -What is there, then, that he can neither cbaiq, 
nor take away ? — The Will, and Choice. Hence 
the Advice of the Ancients — Know thyftlf. 

What ought to be done, then ? 

ExerciTe youj-felf, for Heaven's fake» jn Jitxie 
Things \ and thtence proceed to greater. ^^ I have 
** a Pain in roy Head."-— Do, not cry, «la«!-^ 
" I have a Pain in my Ear."*— Do nol cry^ ?!;» ! 
I do not fay, yon may not groan ) but Ao not 
groan inwardly : or, if your Servant is a long 
while in bringing "^t^i fomething to bind your 
Head, do not bawl, and diftort yovrfirlf ; and 
fay» *' Every body hates me." For, who' wouW 
upt hate fuch a one ? 

§. J. Relying for the future on thefe Principles, 
walk upright^ and free \ not trufting to Bulk of 

Body, 

fj) This alludes to a famous Quibble amoog the Stoics. 
' What you have pot lofty you ba've ; hut you have not loft a Fair 
if^Hvmsi therejfbrejfou have a Pair of Horns, Upton. 
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Body, like a Wfeftlcr : for one (hould not be un- 
conquerable in the Senfe tfatrt an Afs \s. 

Who then is .unconquerable ? He whom no- 
thing, independent on Choice, diiconcerts. Thert 
J fm?k AVer ^vcf jr Circumfta^e^ and confider {fych 
a one in each. As they fayj of an athletic Cham-' 
pion. He h^s 'been vidorious in the firft E|i- 
counter : What wiM fee do in the Second ? What,, 
if the Heat Aould be €%cMwc f Wiiat, if he 
were to iippe.af at Ofympiaf So I Ay in ibis Cafe. 
What, if you throw Money in his W:ay? JBIe 
wiH defpifc it. What, if a Girl i Wiiat, if in 
the dark ? What, if he be tried by popular Fame, 
Calumny, Praife, Death ? He is able to overcome 
them all. What, then, if he be placed in the 
Ht9ty or in the RaiH (/) l What, if !h«fee hypo- 

£ 4 chondrJac, 

(e) .Mr. Ufton obferv^s, ThzxEfi^et^s h^ire aralies to the 
^ife Mao> what he h^d ^uft-been fayinjg of the athletic Cham- 
pion : and he propofes « Change i« •ne Word 5 hy which, 
inftead of the Heat, or the Rain, the Tfiaof aliop ^viil be, 
in • F«rer, m in Drink. For f)a^ S(%$ ^f 1<J their wife 
>XaB to he ^ perfect Maftor pf hi.ipfelf in ^11 t^iefe Ckcum- 
ftances. Ttie PalTagcs which Mr. Upfon produces from 
L. ii. c. 17. towards the End, and L, iii. c. 2. towards 
the Beginning, makes the Conje6^ure of iMw^tMcfor »ofttyo« 
tts pvobable as it it ingenious. But ^tcttb^e ti 9vf ajt ft^ t^i^ « 
Wtt wyniid imaginie io have crept is hy a ReMiuon of (The 
TraBi4;;uhei> frpm the Pefctiption, ^ few ^iiie^s b^ore ; as 
it is fqarcely probable, ttat the fame Word fhpuld be ufed 
by Epiaetus in two different Sonfes, at fo finall a^Rwice, 
m the fame Dlfcourfe. 
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cbondriac, orafleep? [Jiift the fame.] This is 
my unconquerable athletic Champion. 

CHAP. XIX. 

Of ihe^ Behaviour to be ohferved towards Tyrants. 

§. I. '1X7' HEN a Perfon is poffeffed of fonfe 
either real or ipla^inary Superiority, 
vnleis he bath been well inftruSed, he will necef- 
iarily be puiSed up with it. A Tyrant, fot In- 
fiance, fays ; " I Jim fupreme over All."— And 
what can you do for Me ? Can you exempt nay 
Defires from Difappomtment P How (hould ybu? 
For do you never incur your own Averfio%? 
Are your own Purfuits infallible? Whence fixciuld 
Tou come by that Privilege ? Pray, on Ship board, 
do you truft to yourfelf, or to the Pilot ? In a 
Chariot, to wh^oin but to the Driver ? And to 
whom in all other Arts ? Juft the fame. In what, 
then, doth your Power confift ?•—** All Men pay 
«♦ Regard to roc.'* 

So do I to my Delk. I wafli it, and wipe it; 
arid drive a Nail, for the Service of my Oil Flaflc. 
—"What, then, are thefc Things to be valued 
*< beyond Me?'* — No : h\M tliey are of fome life 
to mey and therefore I pay Regard to them. Why, 
Do not I pay Regard to &n Afs ? Do I not wafli 
his Feet ? Do not I clean him ? Do not you 
know, that every one pays Regard to himfelf j and 

to 
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tayou, juft as be doth to an Afs ? For who pay;i 
Regard to yqu as a Man,? Show that. Who would 
wiih to be like Tou ? Who would defire to imitate 
Ym^ as he would Sccrates ?— " But I can take off 

** your Head ?" — You fay right. I b^d forgot,, 
that one is ta pay Regard to you as to a Fever, or- 
the Cholic : and that there Ihould be an Altar 
ereded. to you, as there i& to the Goddefs Fevn' 
at Rome,. 

§.2. What is it, then, that difturhs and.firike$^ 
^Tf rror into the Multitude: ? The Tyrant, and hia- 
Guajrds? By no means.; What is by.Nature frce^, 
caanq^.b^ difturbed, or retrained, by any thing 
but itfelf. But its own Principles didurb it. 
Thus, when the Tyrant, fay;! ta. any one^ " I 
^* will chain your Leg:!' he who values his 
Leg, cries out for Pity ;. while he,, who fets the- 
Value on.his own Will. and. Choice, fays j " Ifi 
".you. imagine it for your Intereft,. chain it.^ 
—"What! do not you care ?^' — No il do not: 
care» — *^ I will fhow you that. I am Matter.'*— 
Tou? How fliould TouF J^pikr has fet me free* 
What !; do. you think he would fufFer bis own* 
Sonjo^be enflavedi You are Matter of my Car*- 
cafe.. Take it.—" So that,, when you comeinto- 
** my Prcfence, you pay no Regard to-mei^'-r 
No: buttomyfelf:, or, if you^willhave mefayi. 
to ypu alfo : I tell you y the fame to you a« to a^ 
Bipkin. This is not. fclfiih Vanity,:, for every 

£5^ AnimaL 
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Animal Is lb conftitated, as lo do evei^ thing for 
its own Sake. Even the Sun docb sff) tor his own 
Sake : nay ; and to name no more) eveq ^yuptUr 
himfelf. But when he would he lliled the .©if- 
perrfcr cf Rain and Plenty, and Ihc Father oF<5«>as 
and Men, you fee dit^t Ym taiinot attain tfarre 
Offices land Titles, unleft ht contributes to the 
common UtBity. And lie bah tmiverfafly fo 
conftituted the Nature of every r^afoo^bfe Crea- 
ture, that no one can attain itay of its own frp- 
per Advantages, without comribatitig^ ibmething 
to the "Ufe of Soticty. And thus it "becooies not 
wnfocitiMe to do every thing for one's own 8 Ac. 
For, do you e)cpeft, that a M^n (houhi drfert 
-himfelf, and his own Imereft? 'How, then, can 
all Beings have one and the fameorigma) Inftin£t 
Attachnrent to llhcmfelves f What ibltows tlicnf 
Xhzx where 'thofe abfurd Principles, concerning 
Things independent on Choice, lasif they were 
either good or evil, are at ibe Bottom, there muH 
Tieceffarily be a Regard paid to 'Tyrants, ; srnd I 
wifh it were to Tyrants only, anti mJt to the 
•very Offhrers of their Bed-rhamher too. And 
how wife doth a Man grow on a fudden, when 
*Ciefar has -made him Cterk of the ^d&-ftoo1? 
ff ow immediately we fay, "•* Pfiido talked very 
^ fenfibly to me !" 5 wife be wwe turned outdf 
the Bed-chamber, that he mi^ht oiicc more ap- 
pear to you ihe f'ool he is. 

§.3. 
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§• J. Epaphroditus had [a ^aye, tha,t wasj a 
"Sho/sixiaker ; whom, (jec^ufe he was good for no- 
thing, lie fdld. This veryf*d1o.w beings by/orac 
ftrange Lutk, bought'by aCourtier, became Shof * 
maker to Cafar. Then you might "have fecn how 
Epaphroditus lionoared him. ^ How doth good 
*' Felkio do, pray?** And, if any of os aijcedy 
what the pttt Man *bhnfeff was afbout, jc was 
atlfwered 5 *' He is. confuting about AiFatrs with 
^ FeKcioy Did not *e fell ^iim, as good for no- 
thing? Who; then,- hath, aH on afadden, made 
a w<(c Man of htm? This it is to hono\ir amr 
thing, befides what depends on' Choice. 
' "*§. 4. Is any pjRp ex^Jted to the Office of Tri- 
bune ? AU that meet hhn congraftflate him. One 
lcifle$ %i9 ^t% AQQihier ids N^ck^ siod the vSlaves 
hrs Hands. He goe^ to his Houfe^ iinds it illu- 
minated. He afcends the Capitol. Offers a, 5a* 
crifice. Now, who ever offered a Sacrifice for 
Slaving gpod©efires? Tor exerting Purfuits con-- 
formiWeto'Natarc:? For we thank Che Gods for* 
that wherein we place^our Good. 

§. 5. A Perfon was talking wHh me 7*o-d?^y 
about the Priefthood {a) of Augufius. I fay tp 
Um, Let the Thing atlone, Friend : you wUl be 

' E 6 at 

(tf) When Temples be^n to beerefied to the Pjpp^fprs, 
'l» A.O Gods, the Office of Prieft was pijrchafed' by .vijjp 
^Flatterers,, at a Tcry great Expentjc, V?T^e^ from C^« 
8AVBON, 



* 
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at great Expencc for nothing/ " But my /Name,- 
" fays he, will be written in the Anoals*" Will 
you ftand by» then, an^ tell thofe who read them ; 
** I am the Per fin wlnfe Name is written there f 

But, if you could tell every one fo now, what 
will you do when you are dead ? — *'^'My Name 
'* will remain/'— Write it upon. a Stone» and.it 
will remain ju(t as welK But, pray what Re- 
membrance will there be of you out of Nicop^Us? 
—« But I ihall wear a Crown (^) of Gold/!— If 
your Heart is quite let upon a Crown, take .ani 
put on one of Rofes j for it will make the pretr 
tier Appea^ance• w 

C H A,P, XX. 

In what manner Reafin contemplates itfilf. 

ipVERY Art, and every Faculty, contemplates 
fome Things as its principal Obje&s. When- 
ever; therefore, it is of the fame Nature, with the 
Obje(Sls of its Contemplationa^ it neceflarily coi^ 
templates itfelf too. But, where it is of a dif- 
ferent Nature, it cannot contemplate itfelf» The 
Art of Shoemaking, for Infiance, is exerci(ed 
tipon Leather ;. but is itfelf intLrely dlftind front 
the Materials it works upon : therefore it doth 

not 

(*) Which was the Ornament of the Pricfts, while they 
were offering Sacrifice. NicopoHi wai built by Augu/hts^ 
in Memory of the Vidory^at A£liuau 
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mir cdi template itfelf. Again: Grammar is ex«- 
ercifed oa-airticulate Speech. Is the Art of Gram* 
nar kfelf^ then,, articulate Speech?: 
By no means.. 

cTherefor^ it cannot contemplate itfelf.. To 
what Purpofe, then, is Reafon appointed by 
Nature?- 

To^a proper Ufe of the Appearances of Things* 

And what is Reafon ? 

A Compoiition of certain Appearances to the 
Mind : and, thus^ by its Nature, it becomes con* 
tenaplative of itfelf tooi Again: what Subje&s 
of Contemplation belong to Prudence? 

^oody and Evil, and Indifferent* 

What, then^ is Prudence itfelf f 

Good. 

What, Imprudence? 

Evil. 

You* fee, dien,. that it neceflarily contemplates' 
both' it&lf and its con^ary. Therefore, the firA 
and greateft Work of a Philofopher is, to try and 
diftinguiih the Appearances ; and to admit none 
untried; Even in Money, where our Intereft 
feems tb be concerned, you fee what an Art we 
have invented ; and how many Ways an AiTayer 
ufes to try it8>;Vakie.. By the Sight ; th&TOucfi; 
the Smell ; and> laflly, the Hearing. He throwe 
the Piece doviity and attends to the Jingle ; ^nd 
18 not. jconten jed with its Jingling only qnce^ 
. 2t , 6utj 
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but, by frequent Attention to it, becomes quite 
mufical. In the fame manner, -whenever jwe 
think it of Confeqncnce, whether we are deceived 
or not, we ufe the utmoft Attention to diftin^ifli 
thofe Things, which n»ay |)o8tMydcc€frvc us. But, 
yawning and flmnbef ing over the poor mi(e<r«Me 
ruling Faculty, we admit every Appearance <hat 
of«rs« For here the IM^fehief 4oes "Hoc • Arike us. 
When you would know, fhefi^ hmr very 4an« 
^idly yoru ore iiffaiSted %y Go4>d an^ 'Svil, ^nd 
how Ye4iefRei>(ly by Thifigs jndMercfit 4 'CMifidcr 
hovif -you ftK afe£i»4 ^i^h ^gcffd t& being Uind* 
cd 3 and hew with ye|0r<l 40 teicig d«ceUred ; 
and you will- find, 'that you pre far from being 
moved, as you ought, in ^petaiion 49- Good and 
Evil- 

But much previous Qus^Mctfdion, and much 
Labour, and Learning, are wanted. 

What, then ? Do you <ex^^ 4he groateft of 
Arts fs to be acquired ^flight £iide«vouc8 ? And 
yet the -principal i]k)idrint of the fhUfObf^n^ •f 
itfelf, 16 fliort. if you iMMe « Mind 10 know k» 
read IZ^no^ and you vi^iil <k€ (0). for wlKHi^o- 

(tf) IT^o, -tbt Founder of the 6tcJic -Seft, was4)om at 
Cktium, a Searpoet T^wn, in the Dfiand df iGfptuf. He 
MOB originally a Mewhapt j wd y?ry ri5A. fl|i ,a yoynge 
(fown ^r^ «<rh«r,eihe Jia4-b^^^.tr|idi«g jui ,Purpl^> be was 
ih4>,vvre<;kedj nearrtKe Ptraftm. During his Stay at Athens, 
'tc happened to mect,*in a Rookfefler's 'Shop, with the 

See^d 
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lixity is (here in fayingp Our End is to foWcw tie 
Gods ? Ajnd^ "The Effence of Good conjtfts in the pro- 
per XJfe of the ^fearances of Things, Indpcd, |f 
ymi fay. What, then, is God? Whatsis an Ap- 
pearancef What is particular, what univexfal T^a- 
ture? Here the Affair becomes prolix. And fo, 
if Epicurus flioujd come and fay, that Good muft 
be placed tn Body \ here, too, it V9^ be prolix : 
and it wilt be ofc^ilaryXo bea,r, what is the prin* 
cipal, and fubftantial,' and eflential Part in us. 
It is unlilcd)S{tfa«t»lbe<}oci«lMtf a Snail fliould be 
placed in the Shell : and^ is it Jikel^r, thdt xhe 
Good of ^ Man ihould ? You ^ourfeli^ Epic^ms^ 

« 

^Second Book ,of JSatfpion's Mtmoia^ ysSxk yrJbifh^ he was 
extremely delighted^ and added tlie Bookfeller, where fuch 
Vlnd dfPerfons, as the Author mentioned, wete to be found. 
The Bookff^H^ anfwcred, pomting to <^rates, -the Cynic, 
<w^cvaasladtiFly4iafnBg hfi FesDmv him : wbkkJiemr.di6f 
and became his Difciple. But his DiipoiitipB -wras Ho 
modoft to apfurqvr.pf ihe Oynij: Indecency : aod, foifaking 
Crates^ he applied KimTelf to the Acadeniics ; y/bov^ he. at- 
tended for ten Years, and then formed a Schooflof his own. 
There 'vras a tofiftsnt ^^^ty, or, perhaps, Ai^fttiity, in 
ii» MfunM, Qhb Dieiv, andins DifcDuviisj encept 9t an 
Entertainment, iw|i«a he ;ured to^pf^r wth Qtitu&^mfs 
an4 ^afe, JElis Morals were irreproaqhable : ^nd h^ was 
prefente4 by the Atbenians with a golden Crown ^ bec^uTe 
iris Lifevras^a public Evample df Virtue, byits'Gonformrty 
^fh^iis W9rti» tvA Dol^rinM. He Iked >linety.«oight 
Years, and then ftrangled Yi^ieM^h hm^^t 9F i0«^ MA 
flf hls'Schpol, he happened to fall down^ and break his 
Finger. Dioo. Lasrt. in Zeno. 
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kave Ibmething fuperior to this. What is That 
in you, which deliberates, which examines, which 
forms the Judgment, concerning Body itfelf, that 
it is the principal Part? And why dO' you light 
your Lamp, and labour for us, and write Q) many 
Books ? That we may not be ignprant, of the 
Truth? What are fFe? What are wc to IGbu? 
Thus the Dodrine becomes prolix. 

C H A P. xxi; 

Of thi Difire of Admrailw*, '^ ^^ 

'VTT HEIiir a Perfon maintains his proper Station 
in Life, he doth not gape after Externals. 
What would you have, Man ? 

** I am contented,, if my Defires and Averfions- 
**' are confbrmable to Nature: if I manage my 
^ Powers oCPurfuit and Avoidance, my Purpofe», 
*^ ^d Intentions and A flent, in the Manner I waa 
«♦ formed to do*" 

Why, then^ do you waltas if yoahad fwallow* 
ed a Spit ?• 

<« I could wifli'moreover to have ^llwho meet 
*^ mOf admire me, and all who follow me, cry 
•* out. What a great Philofophcr !" 

Who are-thofe, by whom you would be admi^ 
red ?' Are they not the very people, who, ypu 
ii&dto bfjy were mad? What, then, wpuUjou 
he admii^ by Madmen ? 

CHAP,, 
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CHAP. XXII. 

. 0/ Pn-csnciptiom* 

•,♦•-•'' 

fcT:T> Re-conceptions [a] arc common to all 
• ^ "Men : and one Pre xoncepiion doth not 
coillrad!£l another. For, who of us doth not 
lay it down as a Maxim, That Good is advan- 
tageous and eligible, and at all Events, to be 
purfued and followed : that Juftice is fair and 
becoming ? Whence, then, arifcs the Difpute ? 
^n adapting thefe Pre-conceptions to particular 
Cafes. As, ^hfen one cries \ '* Such a Perfon 
" hath adlcd'v^rell ; he rs a gallant Man :*' and 
another ; «« No ; he liath aflted like a Fool" 
Hence arifes the Difpute among Men. Thi^ is 
the Difpute between Jews^ and Syrians^ and 
Eiyptiani^ and Romans : not whether Sanctity be 
preferable to all Things, and in every Inftance 
to be purfued ;^ but whether the eating Swine's 
Ftflh be x:onii(lent with Sanftity, or not. This, 
too, you will find to have been the Difpute be- 
tween AchiUes and Agamemnon. For, call them 
forth. What fay you, Agamemnon? Ought not 
that to be done, which is fit and right ? — Ycs^ 
{uTc\y,^^AchllieSy what fay you ? Is it not agree- 
aWe to you, that whit is right fhould be done .?— 
Yes ; beyond every other thing. Adapt your Pre- 
conceptions^ 

(a) See I«t]:odu6lioD>^ §. iq. 
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conceptions, then. Her^bi^in^jtheplfpute. One 
fays J " It is not fit, that I fliould reftore Chryfeis 
" to her Fath«f." Th« other fays ; " Yesj but 
** it is/' One, or the other of them, gertainjy 
makes a wrong Adaptation of the Fre-confreptiott 
of Fiincf^^ Again : one fays ; *' If it bie fit, that 
•' I fhould give up Chryfeis j \l is fit, top, ihat I 
*' fhould take fame one of your Prices/' The 
©ther : " What, that yoy {houJd take my Mif- 
" trefs /"' " Ay j yours." " Wfeat^ mine only? 
** Muft /only, then, lofe my Prize ?^* . 

§. 2. What, then, is it to be properly. eJuciited? 
To learn how to adapt natu/al P^e-conreptions 
tp particular Cafes, conformably to Nature : and, 
for the futur^^ to diftrnguiflj, that fome Thif^s^ 
are in our pwn Power ^ others npt. lo our own 
Powfif, are Choice, and all Ajftions dependent 
on Choice : not in our Povrr^ the Body, the 
Parts of the Body, Property, Parents, Brothers, 
' ChiJdrefl, Country ; and, in fhort, all with whom 
• we are engaged in Spciety. Where, then, ftall 
we place Good ? To whait kind of Things ftall 
we adapt tbje Pre-conccption of it ?. To that in 
our own Powjsr. . . 

§. 3. So^ then! is not Health, and Strength? 
and Life, good ? And are not Children, nor Pa- 
rents, nor Country ? Who will have Patieacc 
with you I 

- Let 



Let us transfer it, iheii, td the ethor &Kt of 
TMfigA. Cmi h< who bifibrs flftrm, and is diA* 
appoineod of good Things^ he happy ? • 

He cQimot. 

Ahd ean he preferve a fight Behaviour wiAi 

wgard tiCiT'Sodety ? How is k poffibJe h« ihould? 

For I am fvaturally kd to my own Intereft. If, 

therefore, it is for my Intereft, to have an Eftate, 

k is for my Intereft }Hcewift to take ft away from 

-my?^I«ighbo«T.' If it is fortny Intereft to hare 

a Suit of CkHlftes j it is for my Intercft IJkewrfe 

to 9fM k wherever I '^ind it {b). ' Hence Wars, 

SeditroVis, Tyranny, unjuft Invaflons. Howfliall 

I, if t^ts he lh« Caft, be aWe, any longer, to 

•prcfervc tny Dtrty towards Jupiter? If I fufFer 

Harm, and am difippomted, he takes no care of 

me. And, what is Jupiter to tne, if he cannot 

help me : or, again ; what is he to mt, ff be 

xhufes Ifliotild be in the • -CondTtion I am? 

Henceforward I begin to hate him. What, then,. 

do we build Temples, do we raife Statues, to 

Jupiter^ a$ to evil Demons, as to the Goddefs 

Fever? Ho\;|p, at this rate, is he the Prefervcr ;^ 

and how the Difpenfer of Rain and Plenty ? If 

we place the Eflencc of Good any-where here^ 

all this will follow.— What, then, (hall we do ? 

§•4- 

(Jb) Wars and Fightings arc afcsibcd to tlie fame Caufes,» 
by St. JameSf iv, i* 
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$. 4* This is the Enquiry of hiqi who philo- 
ibphi^es in realky, and labours to bring forth 
f Truth]. '* Do (c) not I now fee what is goodi 
*^ and*what is evil ?" Surely I am in my Senfes.. 
Ay : but Qiall^ I plitct Good any^wherc otk this, 
other Side ; in Things depead'ent fonlyj on n^ 
own Chioce ? Why, every one will laugh at me. 
Some greyheacled old Fellow will come, with 
his Fingers covered wfth Gold Rings^ and {hake 
his Head, and fay; ^^ Hark ye, Child> it is fit 
^' you (hould learn. Philofop^y -, but it ie fk> too,, 
^^ you ihould have Brains* ,Tbia is Nonfenfe* 
•* You learn Syllogifms from PhiJofopfiers : RiK 
how you are-^to afl, you kaow better, than 
they.** ** Thfen, why do you chide me. Sir, 
*' if I dovknow^** Whatcanlfay to this Wretch.? 
If I pfiake no. Answer, he will burft. I muft 
c'eii anfWQr tbusc "; Forgive me,.ajsf^t'hey do 
** People' in Love. ^«1 iim' not myfclfj I^iavr 
« Ipfttn^lSenfcs. ^'^ - \ . ' 



CHAR 

^c) Tkiaifecmsintended to'^xprefs the Perploxif^ of S 
Perfon co^kirfnced, that Good is not to be found itt»]54rtft*- 
nals 5 ami afraid gf popular Raillery, if he places it in fuch. 
Things only, as depeiul. o^ our own. Choice.. 






. ; 
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C H A P. XXIIL 



>"> 



§. JtlJ^ V E N Epicums is fenfible, that wc are by 
Nature /ociable : but having once placed 
our Good ia the mere Sbcii, he can fay nothing 
afterwards different from that. For, again, he 
ftreniuAtfly Biaintains,.. that we ought hbt to ad- 
mire,, or receive, any thing feparated froiri tho 
Nature of <jpod. And be is in the right to main* 
taio it; ,iBut hoWf then, came (0) any fgcb Sus- 
picions fas ypur . Dodrines, imply, to arifej, if 
! we have no natural Affedion towards an OS-^ 
fpring ?. Why. do you,- Epieurus^ <diiruade a wife 
Man iroKi bringing ^p Children/ Why are you 
afraid, that, upon their Account, he may fall 
into Uneafinefies? Doth he fall into any for 
a Moufe, that feeds within his Houfe ? What is 
it to him, if a little ^<72{/^ bewails itfelf there? 
But Epicurus knew, that, if once a Child is born, 
it is no ]6nger in our Power not to love and' be 
foHcitous for it. For the fame Reafon, he fays, 
a wife Man will' not engage himfelf in public 
Bufu^efs : fox be.,knew very well, what fiich an 
Engagement would oblige liim to do ; for what 

ihould 

(a) This PafTag^' Is obfcure ; and vsdrioufly read, dnd 
explained by the Gommciitators* It is here tranflated 
con jedur ally. 
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fhould reftrain any one from Affairs, if we may 
behave among MetXf as We would among a 
Swarm of Flies ? 

§• 2. And doth He, who knows all this, dare 
to bid ns not bring up Children ? N^t tfven a 
Sheep, or a Wolf, deferts its Offipring ; and fliall 
Man i What would you have ? Tbac we fii6aid 
be aafiUy as Sheep? Yetevtn thefe do not de- 
feat their Offtpring. Or a$ favage as i Weives ? 
Nelthtr doi thefe dtffert them. Pray^ who wofild 
mindywi, if he faw hit Chfld ^Icn iqpon the 
Ground, and crying? For my Part, I am 
of Opinion, that your Father and Nf^tber, 
etenf if they could have forefeen^ tbar ydu 
would, have ibeen* the Author of iuch^ Doc- 
trines^ would noty <hbW<rv«tv have thrown you 
away* i 

C H A P. XXIV. 

* 

• Jko^ we are UftrttggU with tirfficumisi 

^ i«F)^4^^'^^ ^^ ^ Thing* that (hewifi^at 

^^ Menate^ Fortbe fiiture, on anyDif* 

ficultj, reitiember,^ That God, like a {a) MaAer 

of Excitcift, has engages^ you With a rough Ar'^ 

tagonift; t 

For 

{ai The Or$ik WWd ^puSk^ a Feribn ^o vM to 
anoint ^e Body of the Coodntaatts mmI fvtpaie tfatffi 
by proper ExerciTes^ for the Olympic Games*- . 
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For what End ? 

Tlisit you may be a Cooqtieror, Hko one in the 
Olymflic Garner: and it cannot be without Toil. 
No Man, in tny Opinion^ has a more advanta- 
geous Difficulty on his Hands than you have ; 
fttmied you will but ufe it, as an athletic Cham- 
pion doth his Antagonift. We are now fending 
W ^ Spy ^ Rame : but no one ever fends a timo* 
rous Spy, wlio» when he only hears a Noife, or 
fees 9 Shadow, runs back, frighted Qui of his 
Witey and fays ; ** The Enemy is jufl at hand." 
So now, if you fliould come and tell us ; *^ Things 
*^ are in a fearful Way zX-Rome : Death is terri- 
'Vbli) JBaniihment, lerrible ^ Calumny,, terrible; 
'* Poverty, terrible : run,.giOod People, the £ne- 
" my is at hand:" we jwitl anfwerj Get you> 
gone, and prophefy for yourfelf ; our only Fault 
is, that we have fent fucb ^ Sipy. DUgenfs (^ ) 

Was 

U^t^ut inuigines this Pa0a^ to allude to the Commo- 
tions after the 0eath of It^erb } when thert Were many 
Competitors fol- the £nlpii-e ; aud every one was eager ta 
ta£e the Part of him whi» apfjeafod to havi; th« gt^atcft 
Pit>baii}!tty of ^dctefs. 

, (/) Diogenes t pafling through the Camp of Pbilipy at the 
Time that he was od his March againft the Greeks^ was 
tak^y and brought before the King ;• who, not knowing 
hiia^ afked, if ho was a Spy. Yes, cerhiinlyy PhiBp (an- 
fwiered tlie Philoibp^er)| i am a Spy of your Inconfide-. 

ratenefs. 
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was fent a Spy before you : but he told us other 
Tidings. He fays. That Death is no Evil j for 
it is nothing bafe : that Defamation is only the 
Noife of Madmen. And what Account did this 
Spy give us of Pain ! Of Plcafurc i Of Poverty i 
He fays, that, to be naked is better than a Purple 
Robe : to fleep upon the bare Ground the fofceft 
Bed : and gives a Proof of ail he fays, by his own 
Courage, Tranquillity, and Freedom; and, 
moreover, by a healthy and robuft Body. There 
is no Enemy near, fays he. All is profound 
Peace.— How fo, Diogenes? Look upon m/, fays 
he. Am I hurt f Am / wounded ? Have / rijn 
away from any one ? This is fuch a Spy as he 
ought to be. But you come, and tell us one 
Thing after another. Go 1)ack again, and ex-. 
amine Things more exaSly, and without Fear. 

§. 2. What (hall I do» then f 

What do you do whenyou come out of a Ship ? 
Do you take away the Rudder, or the Oars, along 
with you i What do you take, then ? Your own, 
your Bottle, "and your Bundle. So, in the prefent 
Cafe, if you will but remember what is your own, 
you will not claim what belongs to others. Are 
you bid to put ofFyour Coofular Robe?—- WdJ: 

I 

mtenefs, and Folly, m rifquing your Kingdom and Perfon» 
ivithout any Neceflity, upon the Hazard of a fingle Hour* 
Upton. The Story is thus told by PhUarcb\ but is re* 
lated fomething differently by other Authon* 
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I am in my Equeftrian. Put off that too.— -I 
have only my Coat.— Put off that too.^^WclI : 
I am naked. — Still you raife my £nvy.«-«Theti 
e'en take my whole Body. If I can throw off 
a paultry fiody^ am I any longer afraid of ii 
Tyrant {d)f 

§. 3. But fuch a one will not leave me his Heir« 
What, then, have I forgot, that none of tfaefe 
Things is mine ? How^ then, do we call them 
mine ? As a Bed, in an Inn. If the Landlord 
when he dies, leaves you the Beds ; well and good: 
hut, if to another, they will foe bis % and you will 
feek one elfe where : and, confequently, if you do 
' not find one, you will fleep upon the Ground : 
only fleep qiiiet, and fnore foundly ; and rcinem- 
J)cr, that Tragedies have no other SubjetSls, but 
the Rich 9 and Kings, and Tyrants. No po6r 
Man fills any other Place in one, than as Part of 
the Chorus : whereas Kings begin, indeed; with 
Profperky-^ *• Crown ibi faUut withfe/lhe Gar^ 
lands {i)J''^But9 th^> about the third or fourth . 
A&\ <« j/lasj Cilberon ! fftydidfl tbon nam me r 
Where are tjhy Crowns, Wretch; where is thy 
Diadem ? Cannot thy Guards help thee^? 

WhencvjBT you approach ajiy of thefe then, re- 
member, that you meet a Tragic Player ; or, ra- 
ther, not an Ador, but Oedipus himfelf.— Bjiye 

Vox- 1. F futh 

{d) The Tranflatlon follows Mr. 6^m's Reading, 
(^ Am Alluiton to the Oedipm of So^totks^ 
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^cb a one ra bappyv He walks ^ith a numerous 
Train* Well.: I join my4lf with the Croud« 
^aod I too walk with a nuoaerous Train. 

§* 4•^But, remember the.princifial Thing.; That 
die Door as op&n. Do not'betmore fearful than 
Children.; but, as tbey^. when the Play<lodli not 
pitaft them) fay ; ^^ I will play ao longer :** fo 
dio you, in the fame Cafe, fay 4 <* I will plajlf 
*^ no longer i'* and ^ : ;but, if you ftaji <^oivot 
.complain. 

On tb4 fam St^e^. > 

J. I . I F' thefe Things are true ; and we arc not 
Aupid, or ailing a Part, when we fay^^ 
that t1^ Good or lU^ of Man confifts in Choioe, 
and that all befides is ilothjtig to m\ why afe wt 
ftill tr<Hibkd ? Why dd Mr^ftill fear ? Whitrbath 
been ^ur Concern, i^ in nocMie's Power: what 
. is in the Power of Others, we ^ aoc f^rd« 
Wh«t' Embarr sflTment haare we left f 

But direfi ^ne« 

Why<i(bouM / AmBt you f Hath not J^ter 
dire^d you? Hath he not gmn you what is 
your 0wn^ incapable of Reftraint* or Hindrance ; 
and wh^t is mt your own, liable to both ? What 
Dir^^iions, then, what Orders, have you brought 
from him I ^^ By all Methods keep what is your 

owni* 
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own : what belongs to others^ do not covet* 
*• Monefty, is your own : a Senfe of virtuotfs 
' Shame is your 6wn, Who, then, can deprive 

* you of tbcfe ? Who can rcftrain you from 
' making ufc of thero» but yourfelf ? And bow 
' do you do it ? When you make that your Con* 

* ccrn which is not your own, you lofe what is.^ 
Having fucb Px;^ceptsand Directions fromyupiter^ 
what Sort do you fiill want from me ? Am / 
better than 1£> ? More worthy of Credit ? If yoa 

fobfcrve thefe^ wj^at others do you need f Or aro 
not tfaefe Diredlions bis f Produce your natural 
Pre-conceptions : produce the -I>einonftrat ions of 
Phildfopbers; pro<ihij;e what you have cif^n beard^ 
and what you have faid yo^rfelf i what yoa have 
read, and what you have ftudied. , 

^Q|^ long is it r^b|; to obfenre thefe Things^ 
aa4 ppt break up the dMOie? 

As long as it goes on agreeably. A King is 
chofen «t the SaUirnaHan Feftival (for it vr^s 
agreed to play at that Gaom) : be orders % ^^ Do 
^* you drink: you mix the Wine: yoi^ (ing^ 
** you go : yott come/* I obey ^^faa^ |be Game 
may not be brcd^en up by my Fault.-—" Well : 
<* hjot I>id you think youriislf to be unhappy." 
I dp not tUnk fo : and who fliall compel me to 
think fo ? Again : we agreed to play Jj^ammifon 
a^d AMUs* He who is appointed for Jgamtmnon^ 

F 2 fays 
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^ays to me j " Go to jfcbillesy and force away 
-«* Brifeis:^ I go. ** Com^," I come. 

§. 2. We {hould converfc in Life as wc do ui 

hypothetical Arguments. •» Suppofe it to he 

*< Night."— Well : -fuppofe it. — *« Is it Da)> 

*« then?" No : for I admitted the Hypothefis, 

that it is Night.— <* Suppofe, that yqu think it 

^ to be Night.*'— Well.: fuppofe it.— ^* But think 

'«*.alfo, in reality, that it is Nigbt.''~That doth 

not follow from the Hypothefis. Thus, too, in 

the other Cafe. Suppofe you have ill Luck.— 

Suppofe it.—" Are you, thfen, unlucky ?"— Yes. 

— **' Have you fomc crofs Demon."-*— Yes.— 

'<* Well: but think too [in earncft], that you 

•** arc unhappy."-^This do|h not follow from 

-the Hypothefis : and there is one who forbids mc 

[to think fo]. 

•How long, then, arc we to otey fuch Orders ? 

As long as it is worth while : that is, as, long 
-as'I prcfervc -what is becoming and fit. 

^. 3. Further : fomc arc pccvifli arid faftidious ; 
and fay, I cannot dine with fuch a Fellow, to be 
•obliged to hear bim all Day recounting^ how he 
fought in Myfw. *' I told you, my Friend/ how 
-« I gained the Eminence. There I am befieged 
'«« again. But another fays, *• I had rather g^t 
*^^ a Dinner^ and bea^iiim prate as much as be 
•^•pleafes/* 
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Do y(?g compare the Value of thcfc Things, 
atid judge for yourfelf : but do not let it be witU' 
Depreffion, arfd Anxiety; and with a Suppofition9 
that you are unhappy : for no one compels yoU* 
to that. Is the Houfe In a Smoke ? If it be a 
itioderate one, I will ftay : if a very great one, I 
will go out. For you muft always rfemember,- 
and hold to thisi that the Door is open. ** Well : 
" do not live at Nicopolis,'* — I will not live there; 
«^" Nor at Athens^ — Well : nor at Athens. — 
** Nor at /iw7r^i'*-^Nor at fR^/wf neither.-^" But^ 
" you (hall live at Gyaros (tf)." — I will live there. 
But jiving at G/ar^j feems to me like living in 
a great Smoke. I will retire where no one can 
forbid me to live; (for that Abode is open to* 
all) and put off rfiy laft (^) 'Garment, this paul- 
try Body of mine : beyond this, no one hath any 
Power over me. Thus Dimetrius faid to Nero y 
'* You (entence me to Death j and Nature, 

p 2^ " you'y 

{a) An liland in the Mgean Sea> to which this Romant ' 
nfcd to banifh Criminals. ; . . ^ 

(^) Th« Body» which EpiSietus here compares to a Gar- 
Bient, is, by the facred Writers, rcprefentedSirider the Fi* 
guie of a Houfe, or Xabemacle, Job iv. 1 9. 3 Pet, i. 1 3, 14* 
S^t. Pauiy with a fublime Rapidity of Expieflion, joins the 
twe Metaphors together, 1 Cor, v; 2— 4.. as, indeed, the 
one is but a loofer, the other a clofer Covering. The fame 
A-poftle hath made ufe of the Figure of Clothing, in ano- 
ther Place, in a ftrikingly beautiful Manner, x Cor, xr# 

53i54* 
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** you (c^ '" If I place my Admiration on Body, I 
grve myfelf up for a Slave : if on an Eftatc$ the 
fame : for I immediately betray myfeJf, how I 
may be taken. Juft as when a Snake pulk in his 
Head, I fay ftrikc that Part of him which he 
guards : and be you aflured, that whatever you 
ftcw a Defire to guard, there your Mafter will 
attack yoti. ' Remember but this, wbom will you 
any longer flatter, or fear ? / 

But I want to fit where the Senators do. 

Do not you fee, that by this you flraHen your* 
feltt You Squeeze yourfclf ? 

Wby, how elfe ihall I fee the ShoW| in the 
Amphitheatre cleverlyi 

Do not fee it [at all], Man j and you will not 

be fqueezed. Why do you giye yourfelf Tfou- 

ble ? Or wait a little while ; and when the Show 

is over, go fit in the Senators Places, and fun 

yourfelf. For remember, that this holds univer* 

ially j we fqueeze ourfelves ; we flraiten ourfelves : 

that is ; our own Principles fqueeze and flraiten 

tfs. What is It to be reviled, for Inftafice? 

Stand by a Skone, and revile it ; afnd what will 

you get ? If youy therefore, would hear like' a 

Stone, 
(c) Anaxagffrtu^^ faid, by fome, and Socrates, by othei-s, 
to have made the fame Speech, on receiving the News of 
liis being condemned to Death by the Judges of Jthens : 
and frohi one of them, probably, Demetrm borrowed it. 
pemitrius was a Cynic Phiiofopher ; and is mentioned with 
high Approbation by Seneca, 
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Stone, what would yotH' Revircr be the better? 
Bur, if the Reviler hath the Weaknefe of (he Re - 
vikd for an Advafltage>ground,~then he carries hi> 
Foinr^— "Strip him*''' ** What do you mean by 
" Aiiff/'' «* Take my Clothes 5 ftrip off tbm [if 
•^-yott will]/* — *' I have put an,AffTom upon you."' 
*-^* MtKh Good may h do you." 
. §. 4. ,Thcfe Things wert tbc Studf ofStcmief t 
ai»d^ b]^ lh«8" Mean^s be sUway$ prcfefved the fame 
Coumenance.- But «/# 4iaid rather exercife and^ 
ftiidy an^ thifvg, than bow to become, unreftrainedi^ 
and free, 
« The Pbilofephers' talk Paradoxes. 

And are there not Faiadpxes in other Arts T 
What is more paradoxical, than the pricking any 
one's Ejre, to make bim fee? If a Perfon was to 
tell this to one ignorant of Surgery, woukl not he 
laugh at him ? Where is the Wonder then, if, in 
Fbilofopby too, manyTrttihs appeaf PaiadOxet^ 

^ the Ignoran^^ 

I ' " • 

e HA p. XXVK 

fPiat the Law of Life n.* 

$p I. A S one [of his Scholars] was reading hypo- 
"^ thetical Sylbgifms; it is likewife a Law 
in thefe, fays Epiffeius, to ad«iit wbat follows frdm 
the Hypotbefis : but mtich more is it a Law in 
Life, to do what follows from Natuiiei For^ - if 
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we delire in crery Subjefi of Adion, and in every 

Circumftance, to keep up to Natdre ^ wc mufi, 

on every OccaAon^ evidently make it our Aim, 

neither to let Coufequences efcape our Obferva- 

tion, nor to admit Contradi<Etions. Philofopbers, 

therefore, iirft cxercife us in Theory, which is 

the more eafy Tafk, and then lead us to the more 

difficult : for in Theory, there is nothrng to op- 

pofe our following what we are taugbtj but in 

Life, there are many Things to draw us afidc. 

It is ridiculous then, to fay, we muft begin from 

thefe i for it is not eafy to begin from the moft 

difficult : and this Excufe muft be made to thofe 

P^enU» whodiflike that their Children fhould 

}earn philofophical Speculations.— ** Am I to 

*^ blame then. Sir, and ignorant of my Duty, 

** and of what is incumbent on me ? If this is 

^' neither to be learnt,' nor taught, . why do you 

^^ find fault with me i If it is to be taught, pray 

'< teach me yourfelf : or, if you cannot, give me 

*< Leave to learn it from thofe who profefs to un« 

^' derftand it, Befides : do you think that I vo- 

<* luntarily fall into Evil, and mifs of Good ? 

•' Heaven forbid J What then, is the Caufe of. 

*^ my Faults ?'* Ignorance. ** Are you nbt will- 

^* kig then, that I fHodd get rid of my Ignorance? 

*' Who was ever taught the ^n of Mufic, or 

^* Navigation, by Anger ? Do you expeA then, 

*' that your Anger fhould teach me the Art of 

. / * . '* Living f** 
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** Living ?"«— This hqwevcr, is allowed to be faid 
only by one who really hath that Intention. But 
he who reads tbefe Things, and applies to the 
Pbilofophers, merely for the fake of ihewing, at 
an Entertainment, that he underftands hypothe- 
tical Syllogifms ; what doth he do it for, but to 
be admired by fome Senator, who happens to fit 
near him (a) 

§. 2« .•••••. I once faw a Perfon weeping 
and embracing the Knees of Epaphroditus \ and de« 
piorkig his hard Fortune, that he had not 50,000/. 
left. What faid Epapbroditusj then I Did he 
laugh at him, as we fliould do? No: but cried 
out with Aftoniihment, Poor Man ! How could 
you be fileot ? How could you bear it ? 

§.3. «.«•.,. The firft Step, therefore, tpwards 
becoming a Philofopher, is, being fenfible in what 
State the ruling Faculty of the Mind is : for^ 
when a Perfon knows it to be in a weak one, be 
will not immediately employ it in great Attempts.' 
But, for want of this,, fome, who can fcarce get 
down a Miorfel, buy, and fet themfelyes to fwal« 
low, whole Treatifes ; and fo they throw them 
up again, or cannot digeft them : and then conic 
Cholics, Fluxes, and Fevers. Such Perfons ought 
to coniider what khey can bear. Indeed^ it is 

F 5 eafy 

{a) The Text is fo Tcry corrupt in fome Parts of thi* 
Chapter, that the Tranflation muft have been wholly con* 
^cibix^ aad.therefore is omitted. 



cafy to convince an rgnofant Ptr (bn in Theory j' 
but in Matters relating to Life, no oiie offers 
himfdf to Conviaion } Htud vre hate thof^ t^ho 
have cdnvmced us. SHroiis nM to Tay, that we 
Ought not to live a Life unexamined* 

CHAP. XXVIL 

0/ the fever al Appearances of Things to the Mind: 
and what Remedies are to be provided for them, 

§. I. A PPEARAN€ES to the Mind are of 
^ FoarKindd. Things are ehher what 
thcyajipcar to be: or they n«hher are, nor ap- 
Jtear to'he : or they are-, and do hot appcat to 
be : or they are not, knd yet appear to be. To 
ibrm a right Judgment \n all ihefc Csrfcs, be- 
longs only to the cpitiplclely Inftrufied. But 
whatever preffes, to that a Bertiedy muft be ap- 
plied. If the Sophiftrics 6f Pyrrhonifm [a)y or the 

Academy, 

{a): Vyrrhd^ '^\\t Fmlndet of 'the Sefft of the fyrrbM^s, 
was b^rn at £/ftf, and iloin Hhcd about the Time of Jlfx- 
<mier. 4ie h^l^y that there is no Difference betiveen Juft 
and Unjnft, Good and Evil \ that all Things are equally 
indifferent, uncertain, and undiftinguifhable ; that neither 
our Senfes or Underftandrng give us either a true or a falfc 
Information : thereiWe, that >ve oiigbt to'gjTt flicih bo 
Credit J but to remain without Opinion 5 without Motion j 
without Inclination j and to fay. of every thing, that it no 
^te », than tt't%n(it\ t^at^it is no itiore one thing than 
aQfithci* y. and that againft ^Ae Realei>, there is dlways an 
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Academy, prefi us, the Remedy muft be applied 
thire : if fpecious Appearances, by which Things 
i^m tp be good which are not fq, let us feelc for 
a Remedy tbtri^ If it beCuftom which prefles uS) 
we muft endeavour to find a Remedy agaioft that» 

What Remedy is to be found againft Cuftonr? 

A contrary Cuflom. You hear the Vulgatr fay, 
^^ Such a one, poor Soul! isf dead/'^^Whyi his^ 
Father died: his Mother died.-««^* Ay : but hr' 
*• was cut oflFiii the Flower of his Age, and in a • 
"foreign Land;*'— "Hear the' contrary Ways of 
Speaking: withdraw yourfelf from thefe Expref- 
fions. Oppofe toone Cuftom, acontrary Cuftom \ ^ 
toSophiftry, the Art of Reafoning, and the fre- 
quent Ufe and Exercifc of it, Againffi fpecious 
Appearances, we muft have clear Pte- conception^, > 

F 6 * brightened, 

equal KeaTon td be op^ofed. His Life is faid to have been ' 
conformable to his Principles \ for that he never avoided - 
any thing : and his Friends were obliged to follow hliri^ to 
prevent his running under the Wheels of aCoacht or walk- 
iiig down a Precipice.' Bbt thefe Stories, perhaps, are ao« 
thing but mere Invention j formed to expofethe Abfurdi- 
ties of his Syftem.- Once, when ht faw his Matter 'Anax* 
archus fallen into a Ditch, he paflied by him, without o^r^ 
ing him any Ailiftance; Anaxarcbus was coftfiftent enough 
with his Principles, not to fufFei* Pyrrho to be blamed for 
this tranquil Behaviour : which he juiti6ed, as a laudab}^ 
Inftance of Indifference, and Want of AfFefti^ni A fine • 
PiHure this, of fccptical Friend/hip! 

For a mpre complete Account of the Syftem of Pjrrho, 
fee DioG. Laert: in his Life/ Aiid LiPSius MaifHifyffi% 
0^ Stoic. Piilo/ofi, L. ii. Pif. 3. 
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brightened up« and ready. When Death appears 
as an Evil, we ought immediately to remember, 
. that Evils may be avoided, but Death is NeceiSty. 
For what can I do, or where can I fly from it ? 
Let me fuppofe myfelf to be Sarpedony the Son of 
jove^ that I may fpeak in the fame gallant Way. 

Bravi tbo* tM <///, and homur'd if we live ; 
Or let us Glory gain^ or Glory give. P o P E. 

If I can atchieve nothing myfelf, I will not envy 
another the Honour of doing fome gallant Action. 
But fup()ofe this tol^e a Strain too high for «f ; 
are not we capable [at leaft] of arguing thus?-^ 
Where ihall I fly from Death? Shew me the 
Place ; fhew me the People, to whom I may have 
Recourfe, whom Death doth not overtake Shew 
me the Charm to avoid it. If there be none, 
what would you have ine do ? I cannot efcape 
Death : but {b) cannot I efcape the Dread of it ? 
Muft I die trembling, and lamenting ? For the 
Origin of the Difeafe is, wifhing for fomething 
that is not obtained. In confequence of this, if 
I can bring over Extel^nds to my own Inclina- ^ 
tion, I do it : if not, I want to tear out the Eyes 
.of whoever binders me. For it is the Nature of 
Man, not to bear the being deprived of Good ; 
not to bear the falling into Evil. And fo,^ at Iaft» 

when 

(^) The Tranflatioxi follows Mr. Upton's Reading, 
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when I can neither bring over Things [to mf 
own Inclination], nor tear out the Eyes of him 
who hinders me, I fit down, and groan, and re- 
vile him whom I can ; yupiter^ and the reft of 
the Gods (c). For what are they to me, if they 
take no care of me ? - 

Oh I but you will be guilty of Impiety. 

What then ? Can I be in a worfe Condition 
than I am now? In general, remember this. That 
unlefs Piety and Intereft be placed in the famp 
Thing, Piety cannot be preferved in any mortal 
Breaft. 

§• 2. Do not thcfeThings feem to have Force {d) t 
Let a Pp'rhonift^ or an Academic, come and pp- 
pofe them. For my Part, I am not at Leifure ; 
nor abte to ftand up as an Advocate for general 
Confent. Even if the Bufinefs were concerning an 
Eftate, I (hould call in another Advocate. With 
what Advocate^ then, am I contented [in the 
prefent Cafe] ? With any that may be upon the 
Spot. I may be at a Lofs, perhaps, to give a 
Reafon, how Senfation is performed : whether ft 
be difFufed univerfally, or refide in a particular 

Part: 

(r) The blafpbemous Impatience, here introduced, rer 
feidbles that v^hich is ftrongly defer ibed, in a few Words, 
Ifa, viii. i\,'~'Whm theyjhatt he hmgty^ they /ball fret them^ 
fifvei'f and curfi their King, andtbetF Cody and look up^vard, 

(d) This is fpoken in Oppoiition to the Sceptics, who are 
alluded to in the Beginning of the Chapter s and who fay. 
that no Arguoient hath any Force. 
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Part : for I find Difficulties that fhock me, in 
each Cafe : but, that you and I are not the fame 
Perfon, I very endiy know. 

How fo i 

Why, I never, when I have a Mind to fwallow 
any thing, carry it to your Mouth ; but rrjiy Gwn. 
I never, when I wanted to take a Loaf, took a 
firuih : but went direAly to the Loaf, as fit to 
anfwer my Purpofe. And do you yourfelves, 
who deny all Evidence of the Senfes, ad any 
otherwife ? Who of you, when he intended tu 
go into a Bath, ever went into a Mill i 

What, then^ mufl not we, to the utmpft, de- 
fend thefe Points? fupport the general Confent 
[of Mankind]? be fortified againft every thing 
that oppofes it (#)?~ 

Who denies that ? But it muft be done by hinv 
who bath Abilities ; who hath Leifure : but he, 
who is full of Trembling and Perturbation, and 
inward Diforders of Heart, muft employ bis Time 
^bottt fomeihing elfe, 

CHAP. 

(e) This feems to be faid by one of the Hearej^, vnho 
Wanted to have the Abfurdities of the Sceptics confuted, 
smd guarded againft, by regular Argume^f. EpiSetus al- 
lows thi^ to be right, for fuch as have Abilities and Leifure : 
but recommends to others^ the more neceflary Talk, of 
curing their own moral Diforders : and inHnuates, that the 
mere common Occurrences of Life art fufficiexU to over-* 
Ithrow the Notiont of the Pyrrimtfiu 
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CHAP. XXVIII. 

7bat tug are net to be angry with Mankind. What 
Things are liitley what greaty amvng Men. 

5. l.TTIyTHAT is the Ckufe of Aflcnt to any 
^^ thing > 

Its appearing to be true. 

It IS not poffibk, therefore, to tfflcnt to what 
appears to* be not true* 

Why ? 

Becattfe it is the «^ery Nattifc of the Underftand* 
ing to agree to' Truth; to be d^if&ttsiied with 
Fallhood ; and to fufpend its Belief, in dpubtful 
Cafes. 

What it the Proof of this ? 

Parfoade yotirfeif, if you can, that it is novir 
Night. 

Impoffible. 

Unperfoade ^onrfelf that k 13 Day. 

Impoffible. 

Perftfade yoorfelf, that the Stars are, or are not| 
even. ^ 

Impoffible. 

§. 2. When any onei, thbs, aflenti to what I9 
falfe, be aflbred, that the dotk Mt v^HkiWyt af&nt 
to it» as falfe (for, 2^}Piata affirms,, the foul \i 
never voluntarily dep/ived of Troth) : bat what 
it falfe, appears to him to be truet Well, then : 

. !i Have 
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Have we, in Adions, any thing correfpondent ta 
True and Falfe, in Propofitions ? . ^ 

Duty, and contrary to Duty: Advantageous^ 
and Difadvantageous : Suitable, and Unfui cable ^^ 
and the like. 

A Perfon then, cannot think a Thing advan* 
tageous to him, and not chufe it. 

He cannot. But how fays Med^a ? 

** I know what Evils wait my dreadful Purpofi | 
- ** But vanquiflfd Reafon yields to powerful Rage** 

Becaufe (he thought, that very Indulgence of 
her Rage, and the punifliing her flufband, more 
advantageous than the Prefervation of her Chil* 
dren. 

Yes : but fhe is deceived. 

Shew clearly to her, that fhe is deceived, and 
flie will forbear : but, till you have Ihewn it, what 
is ihe to follow, but what appears to herfelf ? 

Nothing. 

Why, then, are you angry {a) with her, that 
the unhappy Woman is deceived, in .the moft im«> 
portant Points ; and inftead of a human Creature, 
becomes a Viper? Why do not you rather, as 
we pity the Blind and Lame, fo likewife pity 
thofe who are blinded and hmed, in their fupe- 
rior Faculties? Whoever, therefore, duly remem- 
bers, that the Appearance of Things to the Mind 
is the Standard o( every Adion to Man : that 

thia 
(a) $«e Note iij c. xS. §. i« 
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this is cither right or wrong : and, if right, he is 
without^f'ault ; if wrong, he himfelf bears the 
Puoiibinent : for that one Man cannot be the 
Perfon deceived, and another the Sufierer :' will 
not be outrageous and angry at any one ; will not 
revile, or reproach, or hate, quarrel with, any one, 

§. 3. So then. Have all the great and dreadful 
Deeds, that have been done in the World, no 
other Original than Appearand ? 

Abfolutely, no other. The lUad conAfts of 
nothing but the Appearances [of Things to the 
Mind] ; and the Ufe of thofe Appearances* It 
appeared [right] to Parity to carry OjfF the Wife of 
Memlaus, It appeared [right] to Heletiy to follow 
him. If, then, it had appeared [right] to Mem- 
lausj to perfuade himfelf, that it was an Advan* 
tage to be robbed of .fuch a Wife, what could 
have happened ? Not only the Iliad had been Toft^ 
but the Odyjey too. 

Do thefe great Events then, depend on fo fmall 
a Caufe i 

What are thefeJEvents, which you call great? 

Wars, and Scditiipns ; the Deftrudion of Num- 
bers of Men ; and the Overthrow of Cities. 

And what great Matter is there in all this ? No- 
thing. What great Matter is there in the Death 
of Numbers of Ox^n, Numbers of Sheep, or in 
th^ burning or pulling down Numbers of Ncfts 
of Storks or Swallows / 

Arc 
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Are tiitfe like Cafes, then f 

Ferfbdiy like. The Bodies of Men are de- 
ftroyed, and the Bodies of Sheep^ and Oxen*^ 
.The Houfes of Men are-burnc, and ihe Nefts of 
Storks. What is there great or dreadful in zU 
this ? Pray, (hew me what DiS^rence there is 
between the Houfe of a Man, and the Neft of a 
Stork, fo far as it is a Habitation {l)r excepting, 
that Houfes are burltwith Beams, •ivtTilOTj and 
Bricks | and.Neftr, with StkEs and Clay ? 

What, then, isa Stork and a Man a ItkeThbg? 
What do you mean ? 

With regard to Body, extremery lite. 

Is thccc no DiffcxcAce, thtsky. becween- a Man 
and a Stork f 

Yes, furely :. but not in tbefe. Things. 

In what then ?^ 

Enquire $ and you wsU find, that the Diflercnce^ 
confifts in fometbing elfe. See whether it be not,, 
in ading with Difcernment : whether it be not, 
in a focial Difpofition y in Fidelity, H<moi>r,.Stea« 
dinefs, Judgment.. 

§• 4* Where then,. i& the great Good orEvil of 
Man? 

Where his Difference is. IP this is prefervcd, 

and remains well fortified, and neither Honour, 

. l^idclity, or Judgment, is deftroyed^ then he him- 

felf 

(h) The Order of the following Words is difturbed in the 
Original. The Tranilatioo follows Mr. L^ ton'^ Correaion' 
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kH is pre&rved likewife : bttty when any of theCi 
is-loft and demolifiied, he himfeif is loft alfo. la 
this do all great Events coikfift. Pans^ ihey fay, 
was undone, becati/t the GneAs invaJed 7Vay, and 
hid ft waftc $ and his Family were ilain in Battle. 
By no means ; for no one is undone by an ASion,. 
not bis own. All thai was only laying wafte the 
Nefts of Storks. But bis true Undoing was^ 
when he loft the modeft, the faithful^ the hofpi* 
table, and the decent Charafier. When wa» 
JcbilUs undone? Wheo Patrodus died? By no 
means. But when he gave himrdf up to Rage^ 
when he wept over a Girl ; when he forgot, that 
he came there, iiot ta get Miftieiles, but to figb(^ 
This is hunian Undoing 1 this is the Siege ; this 
theOv^tbrow : whenri^t Principles are ruined | 
wbea tbefc are deftroyed. 

But, when Wives and Children are led away 
Captives, and the Men thenfkielves kilkd, are ttot 
thefe Evils ? 

Whence do yott conclude theokfuch? Pray in- 
forin me, in my Turn. 

Kay : but whence do you affirm, that they are 
not Evils ? ' 

§. 5. Let us recur to the Ri*!cs. Produce the 
Pre-conceprions. Onz cannot fufiicientiy wonder 
at what happens, in this Refpe<St. \Vlttn we. 
would judge of Light and Heavy, we do not: 
judge by Gucfs : when of Strait and Crooked^ 

not 
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Dot by Guefs : and, in general, when it concerns 
us to know the Truth of any Particular, no end 
of us will do any thing, by Guefs. But, where 
the (irft and principal Caufe is concerned, of 
afting either right or wrong i of being profperous^ 
or unprofperous, happy or unhappy ; there only 
do we aft raflily, arid by Gueft. . No- where any 
thing like a Balance ; no-where any thing like a 
Rule : but fome Fancy itrikes me, and I inftantly 
ad conformably to it. For am I better than Jga^ 
mimnm or JchUUs \ that they, by following their 
Fancies, (hould do and fuffer fo many Things; 
and Fancy not h&ceme? And what Tragedy 
bath any other Original ? The Atreus of Euripides^ 
what is it f Fancy. The Oedipus of Sophocles ? 
Fancy. The Phcenixf The Hippofytits? Alt 
Fancy. To what Chara£ler, then, doth it be- 
long, think you, to take no care of this Point .? 
What are they called who follow every Fancy i 

Madmen. 

Do we^ then, behave any otherwife ? 

CHAP. XXIX. 

0/ Intrepidity. 

§. i.^HE Eflence of Good and Evil, is a cer- 
•** tain Difpofition of the Choice. 
What are Externals, then ? 

Materials 
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Materials Co the Faculty of Choice: in the 
Management of which, it will attain its own 
Good or Evil. 

.U0W9 then, will it attain Good ? 

If it doth not admire the Materials themfelvesi 
for right Principles, concerning .thefe Materials^ 
conflitute a good Choice : but perverfe and dif- 
Ported Principles, a bad, one. This Law hath 
God ordained, who fays 5 ** If you wifh for Good, 
** receive it from yourfelf.'*. You fay. No: but 
Jrom another.— r" Nay ; but from yourfelf." In 
confequence of this, when a Tyrant threatens^ 
and fends, for me; I fay, Againft what is your 
Threatning painted ? If ht fays, ** I will chain 
** you ;" I anfwer. It is my Hands and Feet that 
you threaten. If he fays, *^ I will cut off your 
«< Head i* I anfwer. It is my Head that yo|i 
threaten. If he fays, ** I will dirow you intp 
" Prifon ;*' I anfwer. It is the Whole of this 
pauUry Bodj^ that you threaten % and, if he threatens 
Banifhment, juft the fame. 

Dotii not he threaten jicjc, then ? / . 

If I am perfuaded, that thefe Things are nothing 
tome, hedoth.not: but» if I fear any^ of them. 
It is me iiizt Jtkt threatens. Whom, after all, is 
it that I fear? The Maftcr of virhat ? Of Things 
in my own Power ? Of thefe no one. is the Mailer* 
Pf Things not in my Power ? And what are 
thefe to jw/ ? 
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§« 2. What, th^n ! do jovl Philofophers teach 
lis a.Conteiyipt of Kings ? 

By no means. Who of us teaches any one to 
contend with them, about Things of wUch they 
\izvt the Command ? Take my Body ; take my 
PofTeffions ; take my Reputation ; take thofe who 
are ab9ut me. If I perfuade any one to contend 
for thefe Things, as his own, accufe me, with 
Juflice.*-^^ Ay : but I would command your 
<' Principles too.*^— -And who hath given you that 
Power ? How can you conquer the Principle of 
another ? — By applying Terror, I will conquer 
it.-^Do not you fee, that {#) what conquers it- 
felf, is not conquered by another f And nothing 
but ftfelf can conqiier the Cfaoice. Hence, too, 
the4noft excellent and equitsMe LaVtr' of God; 
that the Better (houU always prove fuperior to 
the Worfe. Ten ait b^ter than one. 

To what Puipofe ? 

For chaiiifng,killinjg,4raggifTg where tbey pleafe; 
foe takkig 9WJKJ an Eftate. Thua Ten conquer 
One, So the Inftii^ce wherein tbey are better* . 

In what, then, are they worfe t 

IVhen the one hadi right PrimipUs,^ and the 
ethers ha^e con For can they conquer in this 
Point ? How &ouId they ? If \jre were weired 
in a Scale, muft not the Heavi^ outweigh f 

^ (a) The Senfe of tln« Paflage fcemi to require that the 
iift-At/Tf (hould jbc'ccad I. 
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§. 3, That ever SocnUes ibould fuflfer facb Things 
from the Athenians ! 

Wretch ! what do you mean by {h) Socratis ? 
foprds the Fa£l as -it kn. That ever the poor 
paultry Bffdy of Socrates *QiouId be carried away, 
and dragged to Prifon, by fuch as were ftronger 
{than itklf] : that ever any one fhould give Hem* 
hck iQ the Body of Socrates i and that it ftouM 
txpire! Do tie/e Things appear Wonderful to 
you ? Tbejfi Tinngi unjuft i Is it for fuch Things 
as thefi that you aocufeGod ?, Had Sotratts^ tfaen» 
no Equivaleiit for Hiem ? In wh^, then, tohkn, 
<iid the E&iice of Good confift? Wliom.iball 
we mind ; you^ or faam ? And what doth be lay I 
^^ Anytm atid Ai^^r (r ) may indeed kill i but 
^* hart tne they oKliiiDt*^ Add again: <^Ifitfo 
f' pleaftt God, .fe let it be.?* 

§• 4. But Ibew me, that fae^o hath the worfe 
Principles, gets tiie Advantage over faim, wiio hath 
the bettor. Yoa nam wtU ftcw it, nor any thing 
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ifi) Soerateif hfm% aiked hy Crito^ in what Manner he 
'wouii be buried? anfwiered, As you pleafe ; if you can 
Uy hold on me, and 1 60 not efcape from yotl. Then, 
^ling, and tnroing j» .his Friends, I cannot, iays he, 
(er^i^de Crko^ that I, who am now diiputingy and rangiiig 
the Part9 of my Diftomfe* ^m Socrates s but he thinks the 
Cttpfe, whkh.he will ](bon behold) tobesor} and, there»> 
^tty ftiks how he muft bury me, Plato, mFhad, §. 64* 
FqrstbrV jM/wsf. 

(0 The two principalJI«cufera of Sgcristes. . 
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like it : for the Law of Nature and of God, is this ; 
Let the Better be always fuperior to the Worfe. 

In what I 

in that, wherein it is better. One Body is 
ilronger than another : Many than gne ; and a 
Thief, 4han one wJio is npt a Thief. Thus I, 
too, loft my Lamp 4 becaufethe Thief was better 
at keeping awake« than L But he bought a 
Lamp, at the Price of being a Thtef, a Rogue, 
and a wild Beaft. This feemed to him a good 
Bargain : and much Good may it do him ! 

§. 5. Well : but one takes me by the Coat, and 
draws me to the Forum ; and then all the reft bawl 
out — " Philofopher, what Good do your Prim* 
^* pies do you ? See, you are dragging to Prifon : 
*' fee, you are going to lofe your Head !'*•— And, 
pray what Rule of Phildfophy coujd I contrive, 
that, when a ftrbnger than myfelf lays hold on 
my Coat, I Oiould not be dragged ? Or that, 
when ten Men pull WtM once, aiid throw mc 
into Prifon, I (bould not be thrown there ? But 
have I learjnt nothing, then? I have learnt to 
know, whatever happens, that, if it is not a 
Matter of Choice, it is nothing to me. Have 
jny Principles, then^ done me no Good (d) ! 

What, 

(cf) This 18 evidently a Continwatioii of the Fhilofopher'c 
Anivver to thofe who reproached him, that his Prmciples 
had done him no Good ; and, therefore, is tranflated in 
the firft Perfon, though it is ^fiXno'at and {ntf/^ in tht 

Grak, 
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What, then ! do I feck for any thing elfe to do 
me Good, but what I have learnt ? Afterwards, 
as I fit in Prifon> I fay : He, who makes this 
Outcry, neither hears what Signal is given, nor 
vnderftands what is faid ; nor is it any Concern 
to him, to know what Philofophers fay, or do. 
Let him alone.— [Well : but I am bid] to come 
out of Prifon again.— If you have no further Need 
for me, in Prifon, I will come out : if you want 
me again, I will return, — ;** For how long [will 
" you go on thus ? J" — Juft as long -as {e) Reafon 
requires I fhould continue in this paultry Body : 
when that is over, take it, and fare ye well. Only 
let not this be done inconfi derate! y ; nor from 
Cowardice ; nor upon every flight Pretence : for 
that, again', would be contrary to the Will of 
God : for he hath Need of fuch a World, and fuch 
[Creatures] to live on Earth. But, if he founds 
Vo L. I. G a 

Creek. This ftidden Change of the Peifon, is very f^rc- 
({VLtnt m Epi^etus I but would often, dif^urb the Senfe, if 
it was prefcx-ved in a Tranflation.. Perhaps «<? tXncrat is a 
lyliilake, for oo^iXnftai ; as M^ 2 are the fame Letters diffe- 
rently turned. 

(^) The Meaning of^ Epiffefus, in this Pa/Tage, i« not 
clear. If he is fpeaking of a voluntary Death, which fome 
of his Expreffions plainly imply, the Inftance of Socrates 
feems improperly chofen : for he did not kill himfelf 5 but 
was fenten<;ed by the Laws of his Country : to which, in- 
dced^ he paid fo great' a Reverence, as to refufc all the 
Affiftance which was offered by his Friends, in order fo" 
his Efcape, 
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« Retreat, as he did to Socrates^ we afc to obey 
him, when he founds it, as our Genera). 

§. 6. Well : but are thefc Things «to be Aiid to 
the World ? 

For what Purpofc ? Is it not fiiffictent to be 
convinced one's fclf ? When Chikken conae to us, 
clapping their Hands, and faying ; •* To-naorrow 
" is the good Feaft of Saturn:*^ do we tell tbem, 
chat GW doth not confift in fuch Things? By 
no means : but we clap our Hands aiong with 
•them. Thus, when you are unable to convinte 
^ny one, confider him as a Child) and clap your 
Hands with him : or, if you will not do that, 
at leaft hold your Tongue. Thcfe Things we 
ought to remember ; and, when we are calied to 
any Difficulty, to know, that an Opportunity is * 
come, of (hewing whether we have b^en well 
taught. For he who goes from a philofopbical 
Ledure to a difficult Point of Prafticc, is like a 
young Man who has been ftudying to folve Syllo- 
gifms. If you propofe an eafy one, he fays; 
Give me rather a fine intricate one, that I may 
try my Strength. Even athletic Champions are 
difpleafed with a flight Antagonrft. He cannot 
lift me, fays one. This is a Yo^th of Spirit* 
No : but, I warrant you, when the.Occafion calls 
upon him, he n>uft fall a crying, and fay; ** I 
** wanted to learn a little longer firfl/' — Learn. 
whatf If you did not leawi thefe Thiogs to flicw 

thein 
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them in Praftice, why did you learn them at aH ? 
I am perfuaded there muft be fome one atnong 
you who fit here, thart feels fecrct Pangs of Im- 
patience, and fays j ** When will fuch a Diffi- 
" culty come to wy Share, as hath now fallen to 
'" bis ? Muft 1 fit wafting my Life in a Corner, 
*• when Imight be crowned at Olymph? When 
'** will any one bring the News of fuch a Combat, 
•* for me?^^ Such fliould be the Difpofition of you 
dll. Even among the Gladiators of Cafar^ there 
are fome who bear it very ill, that they are not 
brought upon the Stage, and match'd ; and who 
offer Vows to God, and addrefs the Officers, 
^^gg'ng to fight. And will none among ybuy 
appear fuch ? I would willingly take a Voyage, 
on purpofe to fee how a Champion of mine afts ; 
how he treats his Subje£t.— *^ I do not chufe fuch 
*' a Subjeft," fay you. — Is it in your Power, then, 
to take what SubjeA you chufe ? Such a Body is 
given you 5 fuch Parents, fuch Brothers, fuch 
a Country, and fuch a Rank in it 5 and, then» 
you come to me, and fay, " Change my Subjc<?t'/' 
BefideSjx have not you Abilities to manage that 
which is given you? It is yo^r Bufinefs, [we 
ihould fay] to propofe ; mine, to treat the Sub- 
jeft well. — "No. But do not propofe /^^r/:' an 
" Argument to me ; hut fuch sl one : do not offer 
**y«fA an Objeflion to me; hut/uch a one." — 
There will be a Time, I fuppofe, when Trage- 

G 2 dians 
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il3ians will fancy thetnfelves to be mere Maiks, 

and BudcinS) and long Train, Thefe Things arc 

your Materials, Man, and your Subject. Speak 

Something ; that we may know, whether yoti are 

a Tragedian, or a BuiFoon : for both have all the 

•reft, in cooimon. If any one, therefore, ihould 

take away his Bufkins, and his Maflc, and bring 

mm upon the Stage, in his (/} common Drefs, 

is the Tragedian loft, or doth he remain ? If he 

hath a- Voice, he remains* •* Here, this Infta^t, 

<' take upon you the Command/' I take it; and, 

taking it, I (hew how a Pcrfon, who hath been 

properly inftrufted, behaves. — " Lay afide your 

*^ Robe ; put on Rags, and come upon the Stage 

** in that Charaaer," — What then I Is it not in 

my Power to bring a good Voice [and Mannei-] 

along with me ? — ** In what Chara£ier do you 

•* now appear ?" As a {g) VVitnefs cited by God. 

** Come you, then, and bear witnefs for mc, 

*« for you are a Witnefs worthy of being produced 

•* by me. Is any thing, external to the Choice, 

".either Good or Evil? Do I hurt any one? 

"Have 

(/) ♦itivoXfl. Lord Shaftesbury, 
' te) T^^^^ imaginary Witnefs, firft extolled, then falling 
in his Teftimony, brings to one's Mind with unipeakable 
Advantage, that true and faithful Witnefs, who hath fohiiiy 
attefted the far more important Dodlrines of Pardon, Grace, 
and everlafting Life : and ta\ight Men, on this Founda-* 
tion, not to be afraid of them that kill the Bocfy\ aud^ after 
Jbat, b^sve no more that they can do. ' 
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** Have 1 placed the Good of each Individual in 
" any one, but in himfelf ? What Evidence da 
'* you give for God ?*'-—/ am in a m'tfeiable Ccn* 
diiiofiy O Lord (i) ; / am undane ; no Alortal cares 
fw me : no Moftal gives me any thing : all if la me me; 
all f peak ill of me. — Is this the Evidence you are 
to give ? And will you bring Difgrace upon his 
Citation, who hath conferred fucb an Honour 
upon you, and thought you worthy cf being pro- 
duced as a VVitnefs in fuch a Caufe ? 

§. 7. But he who hath the Power, hath given 
Sentence. ** 1 judge you to be impious and pro/ane," 
—What hath befallen you ? — I have been judj»ed 
to be impious and profane — Any thing eifc ?■— 
Nothing. — Suppofe he had palled his Judgment . 
upon any hypothetical Pfopofuion,and pronounced 
it to be a falfe Conclufion, that, if it be Day, it 
is light \ what would have befallen tbe Propcfi • 
tion ? In this Cafe, who is judged ; who con- 
demned J the Propofition, or he who is deceived, 
concerning it ? Doth he, who bath the Power of 
pronouncing any thing, conceining you, know, 
what Pious, or Impious, mean i Hath he made 
it his Study, or learned i: ? Where r From whom ? 
A Mulician would not regard him, if he pro- 

G 3 nounctd 

(b) It hath been obfenred, that this Manner of Exp icf- 
fion is not to be met with in the Heathen Authors before . 
Chrlltianity : and, therefore, it is one Inflance of Scripture 
Language coming early into common Ufe. 
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nounced Bafs to be Treble ; nor a Mathemati- 
cian, if he pafled Sentence, that Lines drawn from 
the Center to the Circumference, are not equal. 
And fliall He, who is truly learned, regard an un- 
learned Man, when he pronounces upon Pious and 
Impious, Juft and Unjuft ? 

'§. 8. *' Oh the Injuries to which the Learned 
**^'are expofed !" Is it Z'^r^ that you have learned 
this ? Why do not you leave fuch pitiful Reafon- 
ings to idle pitiful Fellows {i) 5 and let them fit 
iri a Corner, and receive feme little forry Pay ; 
or grumble, that nobody gives them any thing ? 
But do ycu appear, and make ufe of what you 
have learned. It is not Rea/onings that are wanted 
iTovv. On the contrary, Books are flufFtd full 
of Stoical Reafoningjf. 
" What is wanted, then ? 

One to apply them ; whofe Aftions may bear 
Teftimony to his Do<3rincs. Aflumeme this Cha- 
rafter, that we may no longer make ufe of the 
Examples of the Ancients, in tl\e Schools; but 
way have fome Example of our own. 

§. 9. To whom, then, doth the Contemplation 
oi" thefe [fpeculative Reafcwiings] belong ? 

To him, that hath Leifure. For Man is aa 
Anirfjal fond of Contemplation. But it is.fhamc- 
ful to take a View of thefe Things, as run- away 
Slaves do of a Play, We are to fit quietly, and 

liftco, 

(/) The mercenary ProfefFors of Philofc^hy, at that Time-, 
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liften, fom^times to tb^ Aflor, and fometimes to> 
fh^ Mufician :*and not do like thofe, who come- 
in and praife the Adpr, and at the fame time 
look round them every Way : then, if any one, 
happens to name their Mafter, 'arc flighted out 
cf their Wits, and run off. Jt is (hameful for a- 
Philofppher, thus to contemplate the Works of 
Natu^re. Now, what, in this Cafe, is the Matter.^ 
Man is not the Mafler of Man ; but Death, and 
Life, and Pleafure, and Pain : for without thefc, 
bring C^fgr. to me, and you will fee how intrcpicit 
I (hall bp.^ But, if be comes thundering and* 
lightening wiih thefe \ and thefe are the Objedi* 
cf my Terror ; what do I elfe, but, like the run- 
away Slave, acknowledge my Mafler? While I 
have any Refpiie from thefe, as the Fugitive corner 
into the Theatre, fo I bgithe, drink, fing ; but all, 
with Tftrr^r, ^wi^Allxi^ty. B«t, if I free myfclf 
from my Matters, that is, from fuch Things a^ 
render a Matter terrible, what Trouble, what 
Matter have I remaining i 

§. 10. What, then, are we to publilh thefe 
Tbiflg^.lo ^1 Men i 

No. But hpnfiour the Vulgar, and fay; This 
poor Man advif^s me to what he thinks good for 
himfjjlf. I excufe him : for Socrates ^^ too, excufed* 
the Jailer, who wept when he was to drink the 
Poifon: and faid^ *' How heartily he flicds Tear* 
*' for us." Was it to him that Socrates faid, *' For 

G 4 - « this' 
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« 

•* this Reafon we fent the Women out of the 
«* Way r' No : but to his Friends 5 to fucb, as 
^ were capable of hearing it : while he humoured 

the other> as a t^bild. 

CHAP. XXX. 

IVhat we ought to have ready ^ in dijjicult Circuwjlanceu 

XITT HEN you are going to any of the Great, 
remen:iber, that there is Another, who fees 
from Above, what pafles \ and whom you ought 
to pleafe, rather than Man. He, thertfore, a&s 
you : 
r In the Schools, what did you ufe to call Exile, 

and Prifon, and Chains, and Deatb> and Defa- 
mation \ 

I? Indifferent Things, 

What, then, do you call tbem nowf Arc they 
at all changed ? 

No. 

Are >'0if changed, then? 

No. 

Tell me, then, what Things arc indiffeitnt* 

Things independent on Choice. 

Tell me the Confequence too. 

Things independent on Choice, arc nothing to 

'tne* 

Tell roe, likcwife, what appeared to us, to be 

the Good of Man. 

A 
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A right Choice, and a [right] Ufe of the Ap- 
pearances of Things. 

What his End ? 

To follow Thee, 

Do you fay the fame Things now, toa ? 

Yts. I do fay the fame Things, even now. 

Well, go in, then, boldly, and mindful of thefe 
Things ; and he [to whom you are going] will 
fee, what a Youth, who hath ftudied what he 
ought, is among Men, who have not. I pro* 
teft, I imagine you will have fuch Thoughts aa 
thefe : " Why do we provide fo many and great 
"Qualifications, for nothing ? Is the Power,^ 
^ the Antichamber, the Attendants, the Guardi;,. 
** no more than this ? Is it for thefe, that I have 
" liftened to fo many Difieitations ? Thefe are 
" nothing : and I had qualified myfelf as for 
*• fomc great Encounter." 
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CHAP. I. 

That CeuTogt it rut inconji/lent wiikCovtion.- 

%-i. ^HATisafTeriedby the-Phild- 

& fophers, may, perhaps, appear' 

W a Paradox, to fume; kt us,. 

F however, examine, as-well as- 

we can, whether ihis be true ; 

That it is poflible in all Things, to a£l at once- 

with Cuition and Courage. For Caution feemsj, 

io iame mta.^ate-, comra[.y to Courage : and Con-- 

trarie» sue- by no means confiQciu. The Ap- 

G- 6- p^ruKae 
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pearance of a Paradox to many, in the preient 
Cafe, feeais to me to arife froo! fomething like 
this : if, indeed, wcaflcrt, that Courage and Cau- 
tion are to be ufed, in the fame Inflances, wc 
iliould juflly beaccufed of uniting Contradictions : 
but, in the Way that we affirm it, where is tMe 
Abfurdity ? For, if what hath been fo often faid, 
and .fo often demonfirated, be certain, th&t the 
t (Fence of Good and Evil conflfls in the Ufe of the 
Appearances ; and that Things independent on 
Choice, are not of the Nature either of Good or 
Evil ; what Paradox do the Philofophers aiTert, if 
they fay : '' Where Things are not dependent on 
** Choice, be courageous : where they are, be 
** cautious ?" For in thefe only, if Evil conflfls in 
a bad Choice, is Caution to be ufed. And if 
Things independent on Choice, and not in our 
Power, are nothing to us, in thefe we are to make 
ufe of Courage. Thus we (hall be at once cautious 
and courageous : and, irvJeed, courageous on the 
Account of this very Caution ; for by ufing Caution^ 
with regard to Things really evil, we ihall gain 
Courage,, with regard to what are not fo. 

^. 2*. But we are in the fame Condition as 
[hunted] Deer : when thefe, in aFright, fly from 
the Feathers (tf), where do they turn, and to 

what 

(a) This was a Kind of Scare-crow, formed of different 

coloured Fcatheis, by which the Animal was tcmfiedj 

and fo driven into the Net : which was the ancient Mannar 

•i Hunting. 
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what do they retire for Safety ? To the Toils. 
And thus they are undone, by inverting the Ob- 
jcSs of Fciir and Confidence. Thus we, too. 
In what Inftancies do we make ufe of Fear ? In 
Things independent on Choice. In what, on 
the other hand, do we behave with Courage, as 
if there were nothing to be dreaded ? In Tilings 
dependent on Choice. To be deceived thcn^ 
or to aft rafhiy or impudently, or to indulge a 
fcandalous Defire, is of no Importance to us, if 
we do but take a good Aim, in Things indepen* 
dent on Choice. .But where Death, or Exile, or 
Fain, or Ignominy, arc concerned, there is the 
Retreat, there, the Flutter and Fright. Hence, 
as it mud be with, thofe who err in Matters of 
the greateft Importance, what is n'aturally Cou* 
rage, we render bald, defperate, ralh, and impu^ 
dent : and what is naturally Caution, timid and 
bafe, and full of Fears and Perturbations. For if 
a Perfon was to transfer Caution to Choice, and 
the Anions of Choice^ by a. Willingnefs to be 
cautious,, he will, at the famejime, have it in his 
Power to avoid [what he guards againft :] but if 
he transfers it to Things not in our Power, or 
Choice, by fixing his Averfion on what is not m 
our own Power, but dependent on others, he will 
oeceffarily fear ;^ be will be hurried; will be dif- 
iurbed. For it is not Death, ^or Pain,^ that is to 
6 be 
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be feared ; but the Fear of P&in or Death. Hence 
we commend bim who fays : 

Ditiih is H$ i//, but ihameMy /« die* 

Courage, then, ought to be oppofed to Deaths 
iUnd Caution to the Fear of Death : whereas lae, 
0n the contrary, oppofe to Death, Flight ; and to' 
•ur Principle concerning it, Careleilhefs, and- 
pefperatenefs, and IndiiFerence* 

§.3. Socrates ukd, very properly, to call thefe 
Things Vizards : for, a^ Mafks appear fbocking: 
and formidable to Children, from their Inexperi- 
ence ; we are affected in like manner, with regard 
to Things, for no other Reafon, than as Children 
are, with regard to Vizards. For what is a Child? 
Ignorance. What is a Child ? Want of Learn- 
ing : for, fo far as the Knowledge of Children 
extends, they arc not inferior to us» What is 
Death ? A Vizard. Turn it, and be convinced. 
See, it doth not bite. This little Body and Spi- 
rit muft be feparated (as they formerly were) ei- 
ther now, or hereafter: why, then, are you difr 
pleafed if it be now? Forif not ww, it will be 
hereafter. Why ? To complete the Revolution of 
the World: for that hath need of fome Things- 
prefent, others to come, and others already com<» 
pleted. What is Pain? A Vizari Turn it, 
iuid be corwinccd.. 

Thi« 
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This paultry Fle(h 13 fometimes^ affe^ed by 
harlb, fometlmes by fmooth Impreiions* If fuf- 
fering be not worth your while, the Doqx is- 
open ; if it be, bear it : for it was fit the Doo^ 
fhould be open, againft all Accidents*. And tbu$ 
we have no Trouble. 

§• 4. Whal, lhen> is the Fruit of ihefe Princi- 
ples f What it ought to be; the mod noble, and 
the moft becoming the Truly Educated (^)^ 
Tranquillity, Security, Freedom.. For in this 
Cafe^ we are not to give Credit to the Many, 
who fay, that none ought to be educated but the 
Free ; but rather to the Philofophers, who fay^ 
that the Well- educated alone are free« 

How fo^ 

Thus; 

(b) natttia, m Greek, tneans nearly the fame Thing, as^ 
what we now call Sieral Education. It was that Sort of 
Education peculiar ta Gentlemen $ that is,, fuch as wece 
free j and of which the Slaves,, or lower Sort of People,, 
were forbid to partake, according to the SyAems of fome 
Legillators. Such (as well as I can remember) was the 
Cafe among the LacedempnianSy and amongfi: tht ancient 
FerfuaUf till the Time of C^nu* 

It muft be obferved, that the Wcf ds Educated^ Free^ 
King, and many other?, were taken by the Stoics from. 
common Life $ and by them applied folely to the Chara6le|: 
«f their wife, and perfeft Man. 

The Tranfktor is obliged for this Note, as well as for 
many other valuable Hints, to Mr. Harris^ To well knQWi| 
ipr.Qiany Works of LUeratore and Geiaiitf*. 



.>■ 
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Tbus ; Is Freedom any thing elfe^ than the 
l?ower of Living as we Hke f 

Nothing elfe. 

Well : tell me then, do you like to live In Er- 
l:or ? 

We iiO not. No one, Cure, that lives in £r^ 
for, (tf) is free. 

Do you like to live in Fear ? Do you like to 
live in Sorrow I Do you like to live in Pertur- 
bation? 

By no nfeatrs. 

No one, therefore, tn a State of Fear, or Sor- 
row, or Perturbation, is free : but whoever is dc- 
itvcred from Sorrow, Fear, and Perturbation, by 
the fame means is delivered likewife from Slavery. 
How ihall we believe you, then, good Legiflators, 
ivhen you fay ; *^ We allow none to be educated 
A* but the Free ?" For the Pbilofophers fay 5 <« We 
^ allow none to be free, but the Liberally*edu.- 
** cated :" that is, God doth not allow it. 

What, then, when any Perfon hath turned his 
Slave [d) about before the Conful, hath he done 
nothing I Yes, 

(f) And )€ /ball knvtM the Truth, and the Truth Jball make 
Jfhi free, John viii. j** This ia one, among many other 
Paflagcs to the fame Purpofe, in Hl^tperfeSi Leevo ofLihirtyi^ 
the New Tcftament. 

(^) When a Slave was to be prefented with lus Freedoni^ 
lirwas brought before the Coniul ; and his Mafter, taking 
tiim by A« Hand, pronounced. a certain Foimof Worda, 
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Yes, he hath. 
What? 

He hath turned his Slave about, before the 
Conful. 

Nothing more ? 

Yes. He pays a (d) Fine for him. 

Well then : is not the Man, who hath gone 
through this Ceremony, rendered free i 

No more than [he is rendered] exempt from 
Perturbation. Pray, have you, who are able to 
give this Freedom to others, no Mafter of your 

own? Are not you a Slave to Money? To a Girl ? 
To a Boy ? To'a Tyrant ? To fome Friend of a 
Tyrant? Elfe, why do you tremble when any of 
thcfe is in queflion I Therefore, I fo often repeat 
to you. Let this be your Study; have this always 
at hand ; in what it is necefTary to be courageous^ 
and in what cautious : courageous, in what doth 
not depend on Choice 1 cautious, in what doth. 

§. 5. (e) But have not I read my Papers to 
to you ? Do not you know what I am doing? 

In what ? 

In my EfTays. 

Show me in what State you are, as to Defire' 
an Averfion.' Whether you do not fail of what 

you 

and then turned the Slave about, who was thus rendered 
free. The Fine wluch the Mafter was to pay on this Occa« 
ilon, was applied to the public Ufe. Upton. ^ 

(^ Sec Note (</) in the preceding Page. 

(0 This feems to be ipoken by one of the Scholars* 
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you wi(h, and incur what you would avoid : but, 
as to thefe common-place Eflays, if you are wife, 
yoii will take them) and obKterate theou 
Why, did not Socrates write ? 
Yes : who (/) fo much ? But how ? As he had 
not always one at hand, to argue againft his Prin- 
ciplefi, or be argued againft in his Turn, he ar- 
gued with, and examined, himfelf ; and always 
treated, at leaft, fome one natural Notion, in a 
manner fitted for the Ufe of Life. ' Thefe are the 
Things which a Philofopher writes: but for fucb 
(g) common place Eflays as thofe I am fpeaking 
of> he leaves to the Infenfible, or to the happy 
Creatures whom Idlenefs {h) furnifhes with Lei- 
sure ; 
(f) No other ancient Author mentions Sccrafes, as hav- 
ing written any Thing, excepting a Hymn to ^>olh, and 
aTranilation of fame Fables kA JEfaf inta Verie. Maii>c 
Autfiors of CredU affinn, that h& wrote nothing. There- 
fqre Wolfus doubts, whether fome other Name fliould not 
be put here, inftead of Socrates, Yet the Defcription moft 
properly belongs to him. And-, perhaps, Epi&etus doth 
not mean to intimate here, that Socrates had publilhed any 
diing : but that he wrote, when he had no Opportunity of 
^ifcourfingy for his own Improvement. But dill, living 
cbndantly at Athens^ the Seat of philofophical Disputation,- 
he cannot be fuppofed, bften^ to have had that Reafon for 
Writing. 

(g) The Original here feems corrupt, or inaccurate. I 
hope the Tranflation is not far from the true Senfe. 

(h) The Greek is Aretfa^ta, Tranquillity : but it fcenw 
to be a falfe Reading for Airf af («• AT«f>af i« is the very 

Thing 
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fore ; or to fuch as arc too weak to regard Con-, 
fequences. And will you, when you are gone 
from hence (i), which the Time now calls for, 
be fond of (howing, and reading, and be ridicu*- 
loufly conceited, of thefe Things ? 

Pray fee,, how I compofe Dialogues. 

Talk not of that, Man ; but rather be able to 
fay; See, how I avoid being difappointed of my 
Dcfire: fee, how I fecure myfelf againft incur- 
ring my Averfion. Set Death before me j fct 
Pain, fet a Piifon, fet Ignominy, fet Condem- 
nation before me ; and you will know me. This 
is the [proper] Oftentation of a young Man come 
cut from the Schools. Leave the reft to others. 
Let no one ever hear you utter a Word about 
them : nor fuffer it^ if any one commends you., 
for them : but think that you are nobody, and 
that you know nothing. Appear to know only 
this, how you may never be difappointed of your 
Defire; never incur your Averfion. Let others 
fludy Caufea, Problems, and Syllogifms. Do you 

ftudy 

Thing which EfiSetus had been recomniending through the 
whole Cfaafter, and whieh makes the Subje£i of the next } 
anc^ dierefore, cannot be well fuppof^d tQ be the true 
Reading in a Place, where it is mentioned with Contempt*. 
(J) For iinxd«y, peihaps, the Readings ihould be t^wo^^f i 
and it is fo ttanflated. The Pcrfon to whom EpUieius 
speaks, wa» a young Man juft leaving the pbibfophical 
School. 
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ftudy Death) Chains, Torture, Fxile (i)': an* 
all thefe, with Courage, and Reliance upon Him, 
who hath called you to them, and judged you 
worthy a Poft, in which you may fhow, what 
the rational governing Faculty can do, when fet 
in Array, againft Powers independent on the 
Choice, And thus, this Paradox becomes neither 
impoflible, nor a Paradox, that wc muft be at 
once cautious and courageous : courageous, in 
what doih not depend upon Choice ^ and-cau- 
tious, in what doth. 

CHAP. II. 

Of Tranqtdllitj* 

§. i.O ONSIDER, you who zrt going to take 
your Tryal, what you wife to preferve, 
and in. what to fucceed. For if you wr(b to pre- 
ferve a Choice conformable to Nature, you are in- 
tirely fafe : every thing goes well ; you have no 
Trouble on your H^nds. While you wifh to 
preferve what is in your own Power, aiid which 

is 

{k\ Some EngRJb Readers, too happy to comprehend 
bow Chains, Torture, Exile, and fudden Executions, can 
be ranked among the common Accidents of Life, may be 
furprized to find EpiSetus fo frequently endeavotiring to 
prepare his Hearers for them. But it muft be recoUefted, 
that he addreiTed himfelf to Perfons', who lived under the 
Ronutn Emperors ; from whofe Tyranny, the very bcft of 
Men were perpetually liable to fuchKind of Dangers. 
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is naturally free, and are contented with that, 
whom have you longer to care for ? For who is 
the Mafter of Things like thefe ? Who can take 
them away ? If you wifli to be a Man of Honour 
and Fidelity, who fliall prevent you? If you wifli 
not to be reftrained, or compelled, who fli^l 
compel you to Deiires, contrary to your Princi- 
ples s to Averfions, contrary to your Opinion ? 
The Judge, perhaps, will pafs a Sentence againft 
you, which he thinks formidable : but how Cfin 
he likewife make you receive it with Averfion I 
Since, then, Defire an4 Averflon are in your own 
Power, what have you elfe to care for ? Ltt this 
he your Introdudlion ; this your Narration ; this 
your Proof -, this your Vidory ; this your Con- 
clufion ; and this your Applaufe, Thus Sccratfs^ 
to one who put him in mind to prepare himfelf 
far his Tryali " Do not you think, fays he, that 
*' I have been preparing myfelf for this very 
« Thing my whole Life ?" — By what kind of 
Preparation ? — ** I have 'preferved what was in 
** my owji Power," — What do you mean^-r- 
" I have done nothing unjuflr, either in public, or 
" in private Life.'* 

§. 2. But if you wifli to preferve Externals 
ioo ; your paultry Body, your Eftate, or Dignity j 
I advife you immediately to prepare yourfelf by 
every poflible Preparation; and befides, confider 
ihe Difpofition of your Judge, and of your Adver- 
sary. 
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fary. If it be neceflary to fall down at his Feet ; 
fall down at his Feet: if to weep, weep : if to 
groan ; groan. For when you *havc fubjedcd 
what is in your own Power to Externals, fubmit 
to Slavery at once, and do not ftruggle; and at 
x>ne time, be willing to be a Slave, and at ano- 
ther, not willing: but limply, and with your 
whole Intention, be one or the other ; free, or a 
Slave; well-educated^ or not ; a Game Cock, or 
a' Craven : either bear to be beat till you die, or 
give out at once ; and do not be foundly beat 
firft, and then give out at hft. If both tfaefe be 
Ihameful, make the Diftin£lion immediately. 

§. 3, Where is the Nature of Good and Evil ? 

Where Truth likewife is. Where Truth and 
where Nature are («), there is Caution : where 
Truth and where Nature are not, there is Cou- 
rage. Why, do you think, that if Socrates had 
wiflied to preferve Externals, that he would have 
faid, when he appeared at his Tryal, <« Anyius 
*« and Metttus may indeed kill ; but hurt me they 
«« cannot ?'* Was he fo fobliflb, as not to fee that 
this Way doth not lead to that End, but the con- 
trary j 

(a} This PaiT^e is perplexed tn the Cmi, and the. 
Tranflation conjeftural. The Meaning feems to be, that 
where our moral Conduft is concerned, Caution is neceffa- 
ry ; and Courage is neceffary in Things not dependent on 
our own Choice 5 -and with which, according to the Stoic 
I'riiiciple^ Tzuth and Nature have nothing t« do« 
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nraryf What, then, h the'Reafon» that be ntt 
onljr dHircgards^ hot provdkcs bis Judges ? Thos 
my Friend H^mcUtus^ in a trifling Suit, ^bout^a 
littic -Eikfe ^ JRjkddtSy after having. proved to the 
Judg^tbat bis Caufe was;good, ^hen be came 
to ttre :Goiickifion of hts^peech ; ^fl :VilInot ia* 
^< tre«t yimy fajs be ; nor <are vt^hat . Jii()gment 
^* :y^t4 give : for it is nnher y^ who zrt^ to %€ 
<< judged, «th«n J.*\ And thus be loft l^is^uk. 
Wiiafc need^wms there of thi$f fie ecmient not to 
mtrcat: doraot '/^/Z them Cob, that yoii -will upt 
intreat ; unfefs it be a proper Titne to provoke 
the Jiiiij^9 defignedty ; asiiQ^the Cafe of Sifcratis. 
But if you too are preparing .fb^h a ^peeebt 
what do you wait for? Why do you ibbiftit to be 
tried i. For if you wifh tobe hang«d, haVe 'Pati* 
ence, and the Gibbet ^iUt»me. But iSypu.cbtire 
rather to fubmit, and make your Defence as well 
as you can, all the itft is tSo be ordered accord- 
ing}y>: with a due Regard, however^ tothePfe- 
fervation of your own Chara6ler. 

§. 4* For this Reafon it is ridiculous too to fay, 
" Suggeft to fne what is to be done/* How 
ihould I know what to fugged to you ? [You 
fliould rather fayj inform my Underftandix^ to 
accommodate itfelf to whatever may be the Event. 
The former is juft as if an illiterate Perfon fhoutd 
fay> " Tell mc what to write, when any Name 

« Is 
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<< is propofed to m.e ;'' and I diredl him to write 
Di$n ; and then another comes, and propofes to 
him the Name liot of Dhfty but of Tbecn ; what 
will be the Confequence ? What 'will he write ? 
Whereas, if you had made Writing yOur Studj^y 
you would be ready prepared for whatever Word 
might occur : if not, how can I fuggeft to you ? 
For, if the Circumftances of the Affair ftiould 
fuggeft fomething elfe, what will you fay, or how 
will you ad ? Remember, then, the genera! Rule, 
and you will need no Suggeftion : but if you 
gape after Externals, you muft necellarily be 
tofled up and down, according to the Inclination 
of your Maften 

And who is my Mailer ? 

He in whofe Power, is placed whatever you 
ilrive to acquire, or would avoid, 

CHAP. III. 

Conciming fucb as recommend Perfons to the Pbilofo* 

phers, 

§• I. T\IOGENES rightly anfwercd one, who 
■^■^ deflred Letters of Recommendation 
from him, ** At firft fight he will know you to 
*<' be a Man ; and whether you are good or a bad 
<< Man, if he hath any Skill in diftinguifiiing, he 
^< will know likewife : and, if he hath not, he 
f ^ will never know it, though I (hould write a 

" thoufand 
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** thoufand times (d)/' Juft as if you were a 
Piece of Coin, and Ihould delire to be recom* 
Qieiuicd to any Per(bn as good, in order to be 
tried ; if it be to an Aflayer, he will know your 
Value i for you will recommend yourfelf. 

§. 2. We ought, therefore, in Life alfo^ Co 
have fomething analogous to this Skill in Gold : 
that one may be able to (sLy^ like the Aflayer* 
Bring me whatever Piece you will, and I will 
find out its Value : or, as I would fay with re- 
gard to Syllogifms, Bring me whonoever yoift 
will, and I will diftinguifh for you, whether tie 
knows how to folve Syllogifms, or not. Why i 
Becaufe I can folve Syllogifms myfelf, and have 
diat Faculty, which is neceflary for one who 
knows how to find put Perfons (killed in the Soiu- 
tiQji of Syllogifms. But how do I ad in Life i I 
at fometimes call a Thing good i at otheis,.bad» 
What is the Caufe of this? The contrary to 
what happens in Syllogiims i Ignorance, and In-i^ 
experience. 

Vol. L H CHAP. 



(a) This is one of the many extravagant Refiiiei|!«ts q£ 
tlie Phiiofopfaers j sftid might leAl Perfon$ into very dange- 
rous Miftakes, if it was laid down as a Maxim, ia ordinary 
Life, 



I 
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CHAP. IV. 

Concerning a Pirfon^ who had been guilty of Aduhirj% 

§, I. A S he was faying, that Man is made for 
^^ Fidelity; and that whoever fubverts 
this, fubverts the peculiar Property of Man \ one 
of thofe who pafs for Men of Literature happened 
to come in, who had been found guilty of Adul- 
tery, in that City. But, continues EpiSietus^ if, 
laying aftde that Fidelity for which we were born, 
wc form Defigns againft the Wife of our Neigh- 
bour, what do we do ? What elfe but deftroy 
and ruin — What? Fidelity, Honour, and Sanc- 
tity of Manners. »— Only thefe ? And do not we 
ruin Neighbourhood ?Friend(hip? Our Country? 
In what Rank do we place ourfelves ? How am I 
to confider you. Sir ? As a Neighbour? A Friend ? 
What Sort of one? As a Citizen? How (hall 1 
truft you ? Indeed, if you were fome forry Vcflel, 
fo noifome that no Ufe could be made of you ; 
you might be thrown on a Dunghill, and no 
Mortal would take the Trouble to pick you up : 
but if J being a Man^ you cannot fill any one 
Place in human Society, what fhall we do with 
you ? For, fuppofe you cannot hold the Place of 
a Friend, can you hold even that of a Slave ? 
And who will truft you ? Why, then, ihould not 
you alio be contented to be thrown upon fome 

Dungfiill, 
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Dunghill) as a ufelefs Vefiel, and indeed as mem 
Dung I Will you fay^ after this. Hath no ond 
anykegard for me^ a Man of Letters? Wby^ 
you are wicked, and fit for no Ufe. Juft as if 
Waff^s ihould take it ill that ho one hath any Re- 
gard fo^ tbeoii but all fliun, and whoever Can^ 
beats (hem down. You have fuch a Sting, that 
whoever you flrike with it, is thrown into Trou« 
bles and Pangs. What would you have us do 
with you ? There is no where to place you. 

§. 2. What^ th^n, are not Women, by Na* 
ture, common? 

I admit it t and fo is a Pig at Tiable common 
to thoie who are invited. Hut, afiter it is diflri* 
buted, go, if you think proper, and fnatch away 
the Share of him who (its next you ; or flily fteal 
it, or ftretch out your Hand, and tafte ; and, if 
you catinot tear away any of the Meat, dip your 
Fingers and lick theni. A fine Companion ! A 
Socratic Gueft indeed ! Again; Is hot the Thea* 
tre common to all the Citizens ? Therefore come, 
when all are feated, if you think proper, and 
t\irn any one of them out of his t'lace. Thus 
Women are common by Nature : but when the 
Legiflator, like the Midder of an Entertainment, 
diftributes them, will not you, like the reft of 
the Company, be contented with defiring a Share 
for yourfelf ; but muft you pilfer, and tafle what 
belongs to another ? 

til But 



'^i 
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But I dm a Man of Leitecsy and^ underjftaal 

Jrchedemus {a). 

With all yoiur Undcrftanding <>f Jrtbiipm»t 
ihen, be an Adulterer, or a RqgMie : Aoda ^iii" 
(lead of a Mao, a Woif^ ^ an Ape* For wibcf^ 
is the Difference i 

C H A P. V. 

Hwf MegMmmity may ig t§nfijhni witbCmre. 

§. i^'T^HE Materials of A&iofi are miiSkrc^t: 
- but the Lyi of them is not indifferent* 

How, then, (ball one preCerve iolreiridity and 
Tranquillity; and at the faoie time b^ carfiful, 
and neiiherra(b„nof indpbot ? 

By imitating thofe whp play at Tables. The 
Dice are indifferent ; th« Pieces arc iadifferent. 
How do I know what will fall out? But it i^ my, 
Bufmefs, to manage carefully and dextrouily 
whatever doth f^l out. Tbgs in Life too, tbif 
is t\i6 chief Bufinefs : diftin^fl), and .fieparate 
Things ; and fay, " Externals arc nQt in my 
«* Power; Choice is. Where (ball I fcek Good 
** and Evil? Within; in what is my own/' 
But in what belongs to others, call nothing Good, 
or Evil, or Profit, or Hurt, or any thing of that 

Sort* 

S. a- What 

(a) A Stoic Philofophcr, of Tar/us^ in C^Kvg. UriroK. 
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$. 2. What then, arc we to treat thefe, in a 
carekfs Way ? 

By no means: for this, on the other hand, is 
an evii Exercifc of the Faculty of Choice: and 
on that (h) account, againft Nature. But we 
are to aA with Care, becaufe the U/e of the Ma- 
cerials [of A£lion] is hot indifferent ; and at the 
fame time with Intrepidity and Tranquillity, be- 
caufe the Materiab themfelves are indifferent* 
For where a Thing is not indifFerent, there no 
one can rcftrain or compel me. Where I am 
capable of being rgflrained,. or compelled, the 
Acquifuion doth not dcpeiKl upon me ; nor is 
either good or evil. The U/e of it, indeed, is 
eiilier good or evil ; but that doth depend upon 
me. It is difficult, I own,, to blend and unite 
I^tn one Chara£!er] the Carefufnefs of one who is 
affeded by the Materials of A6!ion, and the la* 
frepidity of one who difregarda them; but it is 
IH>t impoi&ble : if it be, it k ^mpofEbte to ba 
happy. How do we afi in a Voyage ? What fa 
in my Power? To chufe the Pifotj^ the Sailors, 
the Day,, the Time of Day. Afterwards co»ea 
a Storm. What have I to cafe for ? My Part i^ 
performed. The Subje^ belongs to another^^ tQ 
the Pilot, ftirt the Ship is fin&ing: What thea 
have I to do ? That which alone I can do ; I am 
drowned^ wkbout Fear» witboot CkncMr, or 

H 3 wecaXiPf^ 

(b) The Trsmflation follows Mr. Upton Conje^ure. 
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accufing God ; but as one who knows, that what 
is born, mud like wife die. For I am not Eter- 
nity, but a Man; a Part of the Whole, as an 
Hour fs of the Day. I muft come like an Hour, 
and like an Hour muft pafs away. What figni- 
fies it whether by Drowning, or by a Fever ? 
For, in fome Way or other, pafs I muft. 

§. 3. This you may fee to be the Prafliceaf 
ihofe, who play fkilfully at Ball. No one contends 
for the Ball [itfelf ]^ as either a Good or an Evil ^ 
but how he may throw, and catch it again. Here 
lies the Ajdrefs, here the Art, the Nimblenefs, 
the Sagacity \ that I may not be able to catch it, 
even if I hold up my Lap for it \ another may 
catch it, whenever I throw it. But if we ca^h 
or throw it, with Fear or Perturbation, what 
Kind of Play will this be ? How (hall we keep 
ourfelves fteady; or how fee the Order of the 
Game ? One will fay, Throw : another, Do not 
throw : a Third, You bave thrown once already. 
This is a mere Quarrel j not a Play. There- 
fore Socrates well underiftood playing at Ball. 
' What do you mean ? 

Ufing Plcafantry at hia Trial. « Tell me, 

^* fays he, Jnytusj how can you (ay, that I do 

<• riot believe a God ? What do you think De- 

«* mons arc (c) f Arc they not either the Off* 

** Spring 
. (r) Socrates profeiTed himfelf to have a good Demon ^ 

and argues here jocularly fh^m thence, that he muft believe 

, tb« 
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" fpring of the Gods, or compounded of Gods 
*' and Men ?''_«Ycs."— " Do you think, then, 
*^ that one can believe there are Mules, and not 
** believe, that thqre arc Afles?'* This was juft 
as if he had been playing at Ball. And what 
was the Ball he had to pby with i Life, Chains, 
Exile, a Draught of Poifon, Separation from a 
Wife, and the Defertion of Orphan Children. 
Thefe were what he had to play with ; and yet, 
neverthelefs, he did play, and threw the Ball with 
Addrefs. Thus we (bould be careful how we play; 
but indifferent, as to the Ball itfelf. We are 
by all means to nranage external Materials with 
Art ; not taking them for ourfelves ; but (bowing 
oQr Art about them, whatever they may happen 
to be. Thus a Weaver doth not make the Wool: 
but employs his Art upon what is given him. It 
is another who gives you Food, and a Property : 
and may take themraway, and your paultry Body 

H 4 too. 

the Exiftence of a Deity: as he who believes there are 
MuieSy muft believe there are A0*es ; becaufe that Species 
enters ^nto the Compofition of the other. But there is a 
Flay upon the Words ii^ the Original, which cannot be 
prefcrved in the Tranflation. One cannot, I think, help 
regretting, that Pfaio fhotild relate, and Epi£ietus approve, 
a Witticifm unwoithy of the Attic Genius j and an Inftance 
of Levity^ on fo awful a Subje6^, unbecoming the Charafler 
of the wife and pious Socrates, It may, however, be fbnM 
Kxcufe, that he thought neither his Accufer, nor his Judges 
deferved, or were likely to belnfliienced by, a more ferious 
ApfweSi' 



/ 
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too. Do you, however, work upon the Materi- 
als you have received ; and then, if you come off 

- unhurt, others, no doubt, who meet you, will 
congratulate you on your Efcape, But he who 
hath a clearer Infight into fuch Things, if he fees 
{indeed] you have behaved in a becoming Man- 
ner, will praife and congratulate you : but if you 
ewe your Efcape to any unbecoming Afiion, the 
contrary. For where thercls a reafonable Caufe 
of Rejoicing, there is like wife [a reaTonabk Caufe} 
of Congratulation. 

§. 4. How, then, are fome external Things 
{did to be according to. Nature^ others contrary 
to It ? 

When we are coniidered as unconnefied Indi« 
viduals. I will allow it is natural for the Foot» 
[for Inftance,] to be clean. But if you take it » 
a Foot, and not as ah unconneSed individual 
Thing, it will be fit that it fhould walk in the 
Dirt, and tread upon Thorns; and fomettmes 
that it (hould even be cut oiF, for the Good of 

, the Whole : otherwife it is no longer a Foot. 

We ihould reafon in icHne fuch manner concern-^ 

ing ourfelves. What arc you ? A Man. If then, 

indeed, you confidcr yourfelf, as an unconncfted 

Individual, it is natural that you (hould live to 

old Age ', be richf and healthy : but if you confi* 

^r yourfelf as a Man, and as a Part of the 

Wh^Fc, it will be .fit, on the Account of that 

Whole, 
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Whole, that you (hould at one time be fick ; at 
another, take a Voyage, and be expofed to Daa* 
ger : fometimes be in Want ; aod pofTibly it may 
happen, die before your Time. Why, th^n, are 
yotr difpkafed f Do nbt you know, that tlfc, as 
the dthcr h no fcnger a Foot, fo you are no lon- 
ger a Man ? For what is a Man ? A Part of a 
Commonwealth J principatly of that which con- 
fifts of Gods and Men s and next, of that to which 
yoQ immredtatdy belong, which is a Miniature of 
the unh^eria! City. 

§; 5. What then, muft I, at one Time, be* 
called to a Trial ; muft another, at another Time^ 
be fcorcherf by a Fever ; another be c^pofcd t6 
the Sea ; another die 5 another be cpndemned ? 

Yes r for it is mipoiSble, in fuch a Body, in' 
Aich a World, and among fuch Companions, bur 
that fome or other of us, muft fall into fuch Cir- 
cumftafiees (^). Your Bufincfs, when you come 
into them, is, to fay what you ought, to order 
Things as you can. Then fays one, ** I decide" 
" that you haVe atted unjuflly.'" Much Gooct 
jnay it do you ; I have done my Part. You are 
to look to it, whether you have doney^arj ; for, 
there is fomc Danger of that too, let me tell youw 

H 5 CHAP. 

(d) See B.I. c. I. §. 4. fit-ote c^ 
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C H A P. VI. 

C^ InJUffiTitue. 

§• I* A Hypothetical Propofition is an indiffe- 
rent Thing ; but the Judgroent^ con- 
cerning it, is not indiiFerent : but is either Know- 
ledge, or Opinion, or Mifiake. Thus Life is 
indifferent \ the Vfe of it not indifferent. When 
you are told, therefore, that thefe Things are 
indifferent, do nots upon that account^ ever be 
carelefs ; nor, when you are excited to Careful- 
nefs, be abjed, and ftruckby an Admiration of the 
Materials of A£lion.' It is good to know your 
own Qualifications and Powers ; that, where you 
are not qualified, you may be quiet, and not an- 
gry that others have the Advantage of you, in 
iuch Things. For you too, [in your Turn], 
will think it reafonable, that you fhould have the 
Advantage in the Art of Syllogifms : and, if others 
fhould be angry at it, you will tell them, by way 
of Confoiation, ^^ / have learned it, and you have 
•* not." Thus too^ where- ever Pradlice is nccef- 
fary, do not pretend to what can be attained no 
other Way ; but leave the Matter to thofe who 
are pra£tifed in it, and do you be contented with 
a compofed Firmncfs of Mind, " Go, for In- 
•« ftance, and pay your Compliments to fuch a 
«• Perfon." ««• How V " Not meanly." — 

"But 
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*^ But I have been (hut out ; for I have not 
** learned to get in at the Window: znd^ finding 
*< the Door (hut, I muft neceflarily either go 
" back, or get in at the Window." ** But fpcak 
« to him too." *< I will fpeak to bim." « In 
*• what manner ?" *• Not meanly.'* But you 
have not fucceeded ; for this was not ycur Bufi- 
nefs, but his. Why do you claim what belongs 
to another ? Alwjiys remember what is your ownt 
and what is another's! and you will never be 
difturbed. 

§. 2. Hence Cbryjippus rightly fays; While 
Confequences are uncertain, I will keep to thofe 
Things which are beft adapted to the Attainment 
of what is conformable to Nature : for God him* 
felf hath formed me to cbufe this. If I knew, ' 
that it was now deftined for me to be fick, I. 
would even exert my Purfuits towards it : for even 
the Foot, if it had Underfianding, would exert 
iifelf to get into the Dirt. For why are Ears of 
Corn produced, if it be not to ripen? and why ^ 
do they ripen, if not to be reaped i For they are 
not feparate Individuals. If they were capable of 
Senfe, do you think they would wifh never to be , 
reaped ? It would be a Curfe upon Ears of Corn, 
not to be reaped : and we ought to know, that it 
would be a Curfe upon Man, not to die ; like 
that of not ripening, and not being reaped. 
Since, then, it is neceffary for us to be reaped, 

H 6 and 
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and we have, at the fame tiice^ Undefftandiog; to^ 
know it, are we an$ry at k ? Thb is ocily be^ 
caufe we neiiher know what we are, nor have 
fiudied what belongs-to Man, as Jockies do% wb3€ 
belongs ta Horfes, Yet Cbryfantaf^ when he wa«^ 
about to ftrike an Enemy, on hearing the Triun* 
pet found a Retreat, drew back bis Hand ; fi>r be 
tbiought it more eligi^ble to ob^y the Comoaand of 
his General, than bis own Inclination (a)« But 
. not one of vi, even when Neceffity calls, is ready 
and willing to obey it : but we fuffer, whatevet 
Things we do fufFer, weeping and groaning, and 
calling them our Circumftances {b)^ What Cir* 
cumftances, Man ? For if you call what fur-* 
rounds you, Circumftanas^ every thing is a C/r- 

• $umjlanc€ : but, if you apply this Name to Hard* 
fhips, where is the Hardfliip, that whatever it 
born muft die. The Inllrument is either aSwor<(^ 
or a Wheel, or the Sea, or a Tile, or a Tyrant* 
And what doth it fignify to you, by what Way 
you defcend to Hades? Ail are equal: but, if 

^ you would bear the Truth, the fluorteft is that by 

which 

(ft) In a Speech which Cyrus made t» his Soldiefs» after 
the Battle with the AJJ^rianSy hi mentions Cbryfismtas^ one- 
of his Captains y with particuhr Honour, for this Inftance- 
of his Obedience. X e n o fh. L. iv. 

{b) ncjic«rci.r» in Greeks hath a double Meaning, whic^ 
cannot be preferved in a Traoflatioo^ It figniivs both m 
general Circumllances, ^nd in pacuckdar, hafd CiccuoDk 
iaaee», or I>t%uitie8» 
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which z Tyrant fends you. No Tyrant was ever 
£x Months^ m cutting any Man's Throat : but 
a Fever is often a Year [in killing.] All thefe 
Things are mere Sound, and the Pomp of emptjr 
Names. 

My Life is in Danger from Cdejar, 

And am not / in Danger, wMb dwelf at Nicopc^ 
lis, where there are fo many Earthquakes ? And 
when you yourfelf erois the Jdriatk {c)y what is 
then in Danger ? Is not your Life ? 

Ay : but I am in Danger, with refpe£t to Opir 
aion. 

What, your own ? How fo? Ciii any one com-^ 
pel you to have any Opinion, coAtrary to youv 
own Inclination ? 

But the Opinions of others toow 

And what Danger is h of jours^ if others have 
falfe Opinions? 

But I am in Danger of being bani{hed» 

What is it to be baniihed? Tabe fome- where 
etfe than at R^nu. 

Yes': but what if I fhould be fent to Gyaros? 

H it be worth yonr while, you wi^l go: if not^ 
you have another Place to go to j where be, who 
now fends you to Gj^ans^ oaufl go likewife^ whe- 
ther 

(r) MfiBefm probably means, in the "Way Home, fironv 
I^tofolis to Imw } wlMnce thit Ferfos had come to heac hijn» 
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thcr he will or not (i). Why, then, do you 
come to ihefe, as to great Trials ? They are not 
equal to your Qualifications. So that an inge- 
nuous young Man would fay, It was not worth 
while for this, to have read, and writ^ fo much, 
and to have fat fo long, liftening^to a good-for- 
nothing old Fellow. Only remember, that Di- 
vifion, by which your oum^ and not your own^ 
is diftinguiQied, and you will nevtr claim what 
belongs to others. A Tribunal, and a Prifon, 
is, each of them, a Place i one high, the otho: 
low : but Choice is equal : and if you have a mind 
to keep it equal for both Places, it may be kept* 
We (hall then become Imitators of Socrates^ when 
even in a Prifon, we are able to write Hymns (/} 
of Praife : but, as we now «re, confider whether 
we, could bear, that even another (hould fay to us 
in a Prifon, << Shall I read you a Hymn of 

<* Praifc?" 

(d) How gloomy, how empty the Stoic Confolation f 
How differently would the Chriftian anfwer. ** Well, and 
*' can he banifh you from the Prefcnce of your true Scve- 
•' Velgn, your indulgent Father, your beft Friend ? Arid 
<^ what, then, is Gyaros worfe than Rome ? You, behaving 
" well in Advcrfity, ai-e the Objeft of Almighty Proteftion 
** and future Reward : he, amidft his Tyranny, accounta- 

' «' ble*to an offended Judge." 

(e) Socrates wiit a Hymn to Apollo, when he was in Pri- 
fon 3 of which Diogenes Laerthu recites the firft Line. See 
the Behaviour of Paul and Silas on a pai'aJkl Occaiion» 
4^s xvi, 25. 
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** Praife?*'— " Why do you trouble mc: do 
«< you know in what a fad Situation I am ?'^ 
*< In fuch Circumftances, am I able to hear 
«« Hymns ?•'— « What Circumftanccs ?"— I am 
** going to die." — • " And are all other Men to 
" be immortaU"' 

CHAP- VII, 

Of Divinatlm. 

§• i.pi^ROM an unfeafonable Regard to Divr* 

nation, we onjit many Duties [ci). For 

what can the Diviner fee, befides Death, Dr 

Danger, or Sicknefs, or, in fliort. Things of this 

Kind ? When it is neceilary, then, to expofe one's 

felf to Danger for a Friend, or even a Duty to 

die for him, wharOccafion have I for Divination f 

Have not I a Diviner within, who hath told me 

the EjQence of Good and Evil ; and who explains 

to me the Indications of both ? What further 

Need, then, have I of the Entrails [of Vi£Hms ], 

or [the Flight] of Birds \ Can I bear with the 

other Diviner, when he fays, ** This is for your 

•' Intereft ?" For doth ht know what is for my 

Intereft ? Doth he know what Good is ? Hath 

he learned the Indications of Good and Evil, as 

he 

(fl) The Stoics were Advocates for Divination 5 though 
they condemned^ what they deemed, the Abufes of H, 
The 3zd Chapter of the EncbirUm is on the fame Subje£l* 



J 
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he hath thofe of the Vi£Uim? If ib, bckoows 
the IndicaUona likewife of Fak and BaUe, Juft auid 
Unjuft* Da you tell me^ Sic, what i» indicated 
to me i Life or Death ; Riches or Povertjc* But 
whether thefe Things arefoi my Intereft, or not, 
I (hall not inquire of you. <* ^^^y ^" Becauib 
you do not give your Opinion about Gramniar 
[or any eftabliflied Point of Knowtedge] ; and da 
you give it here, in Things about which we all 
take different Ways, and difpute with one ano-« 
tber i Therefore the Lady^ who was gomg to 
fend a Month^s Provifion to GratiUa {Jf)y tfi her 
Baniflxment^ made a right Anfwef to one, wha 
told her Domtianvfoy^Xd feize it: I had rather^ 
£iys ttkty that be ibould (eize it« than I not fend it* 

§. 2. What» then, is it that leads us fo oft^vk 
to Divination ? Cowardice; the Dread of Events^. 
Hence we flatter the Diviners. ^* Pray, Sir^ 
« ihall I inherit my Father's Eftatcr— *« Let 
*^ us*&e : let us facrifice upon the Qccafion."— 
•* Nay, Sir, juft as Fortune pleafes*" Then, if 
he fays. You fliall ioheiit it, we give him Thank s». 
as if we received the Inheritance from him. The 
Confequence of this is, that they play Ufon us*. 

§. 3. What, then, is to be done ? 

We fliould come without previous Dcfire or 
Averfion : as a Traveller inquires the Road of 
6 the 

{b) A Lady of bt|;h ifaok at Romef banilhed from Jiai^v 
anoDg man; othsr oobk V^siuMy by Pomitisit^ 
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die Perfbn be tneets^ without any Defire for that 
wbicb turns to the right Hand, more than to the 
Left : for he wiihcs for neither of thefe ; but that 
only wbicb leads him f^'operly. Thus wefbouM 
come to God, as to a Guide. Juft as we make 
ufe of our Eyes : not perfuading them to fiiow 
us one Obje<^ rather than another | but receivir^ 
fuch as they prefent to us. But now we bold 
the Bird with Fear and Trembling: and, in our 
Invocations to God, intreat him ) '* Lord have 
" Mercy upon me : fufFer me to come off fafe/* 
You Wretch!, would you have any thing then, 
but what is beft I And what is beft but what 
pleafes God ? Why do you, as far as lit you Ue% 
corrupt your Judge, add (educe your Advifer i ' 

CHAP. VIIL 

WhiTiin cmjifts thi EJfena of Good. 

S- i.r^ OD is beneficial. Good is alfo beoe^ 
• ficial. It Ibould feero, then, that where 

the Efience of God is^ there too is the Eflence of 
Good. What then is the Eflence of God ? Flefli I 
— By no means. An Eftate? — Fame?— By 
no means. Intelligence? Knowledge? Right 
Reafon ? —Certainly. Here then, without mow 
ado, feek the EfTence of Good. For, do you 
feek it in a Plant ? —No.— Or in a Brule ?— Nd. 
-^ If then you feek it only in a rational S^ubjed, 

why 
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why do you feek it any ivhcrc but in what is dif- 
tin^ from Irrationals ? Plants have not the U(e 
of the Appearances of Things ; and therefore you 
do not apply the Term of Good to them. — Goody 
then, requires the Ufe of thefe Appearances. 
And nothing clfe ? If fo, you may fay, that Good, 
and Happinefs, and Unhappinefs, belong to mere 
Animals. But .this you do not fay ; and you are 
rJght: for, how much foever they have the Ufe 
of the Appearances of Things, they have not the 
Faculty of underftanding that Ufe; and with 
good Reafon : for they are made to be fubfervient 
to others, and not Principals themfclyes. Why 
was an Afs made ? Was it as a Principal ? No ! 
but becaufe we had need of a Back able Co carry 
Burthens. We had need too that he fhould 
walk ; therefore he had the Ufe of the Appearan- 
ces of Things added ; otherwife he could not 
have walked. But here his Endowments end: 
for, if an Underftandrng of that Ufe had been 
likewife added, he would not, in Reafon, have 
been fubjeft to us, nor have done us thefe Servi- 
ces ; but would have been like, and equal to our- 
felves. Why will you not, therefore, feek the 
EiTence of Good in that, without ,which, you 
will not fay, there can be Good in any thing ? 

§. 2. What then ? Are not thefe likewife the 
Works of the Gods ? They are ; but not Princi- 
pals, nox Parts o(,the Gods. But you are a Prin- 
cipal. 
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cipaU You are a diflinA Portion of the Eflence 
of God; and contain a certain Part of him"^ in 
yourfelf (a), ^ Why then are you ignorant of 
your noble Birth ? Why do not you confider, 
whenge you came ? why do not you remember, . 
when you are eating, who you are who eat; and 
whom you feed ? When you are in the Company 
of Women j when you are converfing ; when 
you are exercifing ; when you are difputing ; do 
not you know, that it is a God you feed ; a God 
you exercife ? You carry a God about with you, > 
Wretch, and know nothing of it. Do you fup-i 
pofe I mean fomc God without yoii of Gold of 
Silver ? It is within yourfelf you carry him ; and 
profiine him, without being fenfible of it, by im« 
pure Thoughts, and unclean Anions. If even 
the Image of God were prefent, you would not 
dare to a£): as you do : and when God himfelf is 
within you> and hears and fees all, are not you 

afhamed 

(zi) See Itttrodu£tiea, §• 19* 

See X Cor, vi. 19. -i Cor, y>. i6. %7tm. i. 14. x JoBft 
iii. 24. iv. 12, 13. But though the iimple Exprefiioh of 
carrying God about with us, may feem to have Ibme nearly 
Parallel to it in the New Tlftament, yet thofe reprefent the 
^^ighty in a more venerable Manner ; as taking th^? 
Hearts of Good Men for a Temj^e to dwell in. But the 
othei* Expreilions here of Feeding and Exercifing God, and 
the Whole of the Paragraph, and indeed of the Stole Syf- 
tem, ihew the real Senfe of even its more decent Phrafes to 
be vaftly different from that of Scripture. 
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ftfliamed to think and aA thus ; iirfenfibfc of your 
own Nature, and batefcul to God? 

§. 3. After all, why are wc afraid, whcn^ we 
fend a young Man from the ScbooF^ into A^Uon^ 
that he Ihould behave indecently, eat tndecentfyv 
converfe indecently with Women : that he fkould 
either debafe bimfelf by a fiiabby Drefs^ or ciothe 
bimfelf too finely I I>oth not he know the God 
within him i Doth not he know with whom he 
fets out ? Have we Patience to hear him (ay, ^\ I 
** wi(h to haveytftf with me." 

Have you noiGcd? Doyoufeef; any odier, 
while you have him f Or wiU He teU yo* any 
•tber than thefe things ? If you were a Statue of 
PbUiM^ ehher Jufiur ot Mwrva^ you vooM 
I cmember both yo4ir(!slf and ihe ArtiA $ and^ if 
you bad any Senfe, you would endeavour 10 do 
nothing unworthy of him who formed you, of of 
yourCelf : nor to appear in an anbecomii^ Man* 
ner, tO'Spe£lator8. ^And are you now carelefs 
how you appear, becaufe you are the Workman- 
Ibipof Jupiter? And yet, whoil Compar^bn \i 
there, either bclWeeit the Artifts, or the Things 
fhcy have formed ? What Work of any [human J 
Artift contains in icfelf, tliofe Faculties which 
are (hown, in fomiiog ki la it any thing bot 
Marhfe, or Brafs, or Gold, or ivory ? And the 
Minerwt <i( Fhfdhs^ when its Hand is once ex- 
tended, and a ViSlory placed in it» remains in 

that 
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tkat Attkdky 4ix ever. But the Works of God 

are indued with Motion, Breathi the Ufe of the 

Appearances df Things, Judgment. Beings 

then, the FdmHrtioA of fuch an Arttft, will jou 

didiotiour him ; efpecially, when he hath not 

paiy fidroied, but intruded, and given the Guar- 

dianlhip of yoH, to yourfelf? Will you not only 

be iargiBtAil of tUe, but, moreover, dilhonour the 

TtAift? If Ood liad committed fome Orphan to 

yoar Ch»^^ would you have been thus carelefs 

^ him i He hath delivered yourfeif to your Care ; 

and fays, ^* I had no one fitter to be trufted tlian 

youj preferve this Perfon for Me, fuch as he 

is by Nature ; modeft, faithful, fublime, un- . 

^ tetrified, d<(piffionate, tranquil : " And will 

yon not preferve him i 

^ 4* But it will be fatd ; <^ Whence this fuper- 

*' cilious Look, and Gravity of Face ?" [in our 

young Philofopher] — ** I have not yet fo much 

" Gravity, a« tbc Cafe dejfer¥es. I do not yet 

^^ truft to. what I have learned, and affimled to. 

" I ftill fear my own Weaknefs, Let me but 

^ tikke Courage a little, and thpn you fhall fee 

*> fuch a Look, and fuch an Appearance, as I 

** ought to have. Then I will (how you the 

^ Statue, when it is finiihed, when it is poliflied. 

*^ J?o you think I will (how you a fupercilious 

♦* C^Mintenance ?- Heaven forbid } For Olympian 

^ ftiprter doxh not lift up 1^ 6fOW> but keeps a 

£« fteady 
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^< fteady Countenance, as becomes him who is 
«< about to fayi 

■ Th* immutahU l^ecra 

No Forci canjbakt : what is^ that ought to h^* 

Pope* 
<< Such will I {how myfelf to you : faithful^ 
<* modeft, noble, tranquil." — « What, and im- 
^* mortal too, and exempt from Age and Sick-* 
<* nefs ?" No. But fickening and dying as be«^ 
comes a God. This is in my Power j this I 
can do. The other is not in my Power, nor can 
I do it. Shall I {how you the {h) Nerves of a 
Philofopher ? 

«< What Nerves are thofef* 

A Defire undifappointed ; an Averfioh unsn* 

curred ; Purfuits duly exerted ; a careful Refolu- 

tion \ an unerring AfTent. Thefe you {hall {ee* 

C H A P. IX. 

That when wt an unable td fulfil what the Chara^er 
of a Manpromtfes^ we ajfutne that of a Philofopher • 

§..i. T T is no common Attainment, merely to 
fulfil what the Nature of Man promifes. 
For wliat is Man ? 

A rational 

{h) An Allufion to the Combatants fh the public Exer- 
cifesy who ufed to fhow their- Shoulders, Mufcles, and 
Nerves, as a Proof of their Strength. See B. I. c. 4. §. 4« 
^. IL c. 18. §. 5, B. lU. Ci 12. §. j. 
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A rational and mortal Being, 

Well: from what are ve ^iflinguiihed by 
Reafon ? 

From wiM Beafts. 

From what clfc I 

From Sheep, and the like* 

Take care, then, to do nothing like a wild 
Beaft; other wife, you have deftroyed the Man ;* 
you have not fuliUled what your Nature promifest 
Take care too, to do nothing like Cattle : for 
thus likewife the Man is deftroyed. 

In what do we ad like Cattle ? 

When we a£t gluttonoufly, lewdly, rafiily, for* 
didly, inconfiderately, into what are we funk ? 

Into Cattle. 

What have we deftroyed i 

The rational Being. 

When we behave contentioufly, injurloufly, 
paiSonately, and violently, into what have we 
funk? 

Into wild Beafts. 

§. 2. And farther; fome of us are wild Beafts 
of a larger Size : others, little mifchievous Ver« 
min ; whence there is room to fay, Let me rather 
be eat by a Lion. By all thefe Means, is de- 
ftroyed what the Nature of Man promifes. For, 
when is a conjundive Propofition preferved I 

When it fulfils what its Nature promifes. 

So then the Prefervation of fuch a Propofition 
4 cpnfifts 
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copfifls in this ; that its feveral Parts are a Con- 
junction of Truths. 

When is a di^undive Propofition preferved ? 

When it fulfils what its Nature promifes. 

When is a Flute, a f:Iarp, a Horfe^ or a Dog, 
preferved ? 

When each fulfils what its Nature promifes. 

Where is the Wonder then, that Man (hould 
be preferved, and deftroyed, in the fame Manner? 
All are preferved and improved by Operations cor- 
refpondent [to their feyeral Faculties]; as a Car- 
penter, by Buildi{ig ; a Grammarian, by Gram- 
mar : but if he accuftom himfelf to write ungram- 
matically, his Art will neceflarily be fpoiJed and 
deilroyed. Thus modeil Actions preferve the 
modeft Man, and immodeft ones deftroy him; 
faithful Adions, the faithful Man : and the con- 
trary deftroy him. On the other band, contrary 
Actions heighten contrary Characters, Thus 
Impudence, an impudent one; Knavery, a kna- 
viih one ; Slander, a flanderous one ; Anger, an 
angry one ; and unequitable Dealings, a covet- 
ous one. 

§. 3. For this Reafon, Philofophers advife us, 
not to be contented with mere Learning ; but to 
add Meditation likewife, and then Prafiice. For 
we have been long accuftomed to contrary Adions, 
and have pradifed upon wrong Opinions. If 
therefore^ we do not likewife habituate ourfelves 

to 
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to pradife upon right Opinions, we (hall be no- 
thing more than Expofitors of the Principles of 
others. For who among us is not already able to 
difcourfe, according to the Rules of Art, upon 
Good and EviR That fome Things are good^ Jome 
fvilj and viberj indifferent ; the Good^ Virtucy an J 
whatever fartakes of Firtue \ the Evily the contrary ; 
and the Indifferent^ ' Riches^ Healthy Reputation : 
and then, if, while we are faying all this, there 
fliould happen fome more than ordinary Noife, or 
one of the By*ftanders (hould laugh at us, we are 
difconcerted. Phiiofopher, what is become of 
what you were faying ? Whence did it proceed ? 
Merely from your Lips i Why then, do you pol- 
lute the Aids which others have provided ? Why 
do you trifle on the mod important SubjeA« ? Ic is 
one thing to hoard up Provifion in a Store- houfe, 
and.apother to eat it. What is eaten is concqded^ 
digefted, and becomes Nerves, Flefli, Bones, 
Blood, Colour, Breath. Whatever is hoarded 
up is ready indeed, whenever you have a Mind 
to (how it; but of no further Ufe, to you than 
the mere Notion, that you have it. For what 
Difference is there, whether you explain thefi 
Dodrines, or thofe of Perfons of oppofite Prin- 
ciples? Sit down now, and comment, according 
to the Rules of Art, upon the Principles of Epi*- 
curus : and perhaps you may comment more prac- 
tically than he could have done himfelf. Why 
Vol, I. I then 
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then do you call yourfelf a Stoic ? Why do you 
JA& a y^ti;, when you are a Greek ? Do not you 
/ce on what Terms each is called a yew^ a Syrian^ 
an Egyptian ? And wh^n we fee any one wave- 
' ring, we are wont to fay, This is not a Jew ; but 

> adls one. But, when he afiumes the Sentiments 
< of one who hath been baptized and circumcifed 

(fi), then he both really 1s, aad is called, a y^i;.. 
Thus we, falfifying our Proftffion, are Jews in 
Name, but in reality fomething elfe. Our Sen- 
.timents are inconfiftent with our Difcourfe ; far 
from prafiifin^ what we teach, and what we pride 
ourfelvesinthe Knowiedgeof. Thus, while we are 
unable to fulfil what the Chara£ler of a Man 
promifes, we aflujne, befides, fo vaft a Weight 
as that of a Philofopher. As if a Perfon, incapa- 
ble of lifting ten Pounds, ihould endeavour .tu 

> beave the fame Stone with jijax,* 

'A^ r± A Lm • A.m 

How we imy invejilgaie the Duties of Life from ibe 

Names which we bear. 

§, I. rp X A M INE who you are. In the Arft 

Place;, A Man: that is, one who hath 

. nothing fuperior to the Faculty cf Choice; but 

.ail Things fubjed to this; and this iifeif uninfla- 

. ved> and unfubjefied, to any thing. Confidet 

then^ 
(fi) The Tran/lation follows.Mr. Upton' % Coo^^ure. 
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then, from what yoa arcdiftinguifliedby Reafam 
You arc diftinguiihcd from wild Beafls : you are 
diftinguifeed from Cattle. Befides: you are a 
Citizen of the Worlds and a Part of it: not a 
fabfcrvient, but a principal Part. Yau are capa* 
ble of comprehending the divine Occonomy ; and 
of confidering the Connexions of Things. What 
•then doth the CharaSer of a Citizen promife ! 
To hold no private Intereft ; to deliberate of nor- 
thing as a feparatc Individual, but liJce the Hand 
or the Foot ; which, if they had Reafon, and 
comprehended theCotiftitution of Nature, would 
never purfue, or defire, but with a Reference to 
the Whole. Hence the Philofophers rightly fay, 
That, if a wife and good Man could forefee what 
was to happen, 'he would help forward Sicknefs, 
and Death, and . Mutilation, to himfelf 5 beinff 
fenfible, that thefe Things^ are appointed from^ 
the Order of the Univcrfe ; and that the Whole 
JS fuperior to a Part, and the City to the Citizen. 
But, fincc we do not foreknow what is to happen, 
It becomes our Duty to adhere to what is mom 
naturally adapted to our Option : for, amongft 
other 1 hmgs, we were born for this. 

§. 2. Remember next, that perhaps you are a 
Son : and what doth this Charafter promife ? To 
efteem every thing that is his, as belonging io his 
Jather: m everylnftance toobey him : not to revile 
him to another: not to fay or do any thing inju- 

* * 'rious 
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Tious to him : to give way and yield in every 
thing; co-operating with him to the utmoft of 
his Power. 

§. 3. After this, know likewife, that you arc a 
Brother too : and that to this Charadter it belongs^ 
to make Concefltons ; to be eaflly perfuaded ; to 
ufe gentle Language : never to claim, for your- 
felf, any of the Things independent on Choice; 
hut chearfully to give thefe, that you may have 
the larger Share of what. is dependent on that. For 
confider what it is, inftead of a Lettuce, for In* 
ilancc, or a Chair, to procure for yourfelf agood 
Temper ? How great an Advantage gained ! > 

§. 4. If., befides this, you are a Senator of any 
City, confider yourfelf as a Senator : if a Youths 
as a Youth : if an old Man, as an old Man. For 
each of thefe Names, if it comes to be confidercd, 
always points out the proper Duties. But, if 
you go and revile your Brother, I tell you, you 
have forgot who you are, and what is your 
Name.* For even if you were a Smith, and made 
an ill Ufe of the Hammer, you would have for- 
got the*Smith : and, if you have forgot the Bro- 
ther, and are become, inflead of a Brother, an 
Enemy, do you imagine you have made noChaage 
of one Thing for another, in that Cafe? If,, in- 
itead of a Man, a gentle, .focial Creature, you 
are become a wild Bead, mifchievous, infidious, 
biting i have you loft nothing;? But muft you lofe 

Money, 
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Money,' in order to fuffer Damage j and is there 
no other Thing, the Lofs of which endamages 
a^ Man ? If you were to part with your Skill in 
Grammar, or in Mufic, would you think the 
Lofs of thefe a Damage I And, if you part with 
Honour, Dtcency, and Gcntlenefs, do you think 
thai no Matter P' Yet the firft are loft by fome 
Caufe externaV, and independent on Choice ; but 
the iaft, by our own Fault. There is no Shame 
- either in not {a) having, or in lofing the oTle ; but 
either not to have, or to lofe, the oiher is equally 
fiiameful, and reproachful, and unhappy. What 
doth the Pa:hic lofe? The Man. What doth 
the fmooth' efFeminaie Fellow lofe ? (h) Many 
other Things f but however the Man alfo. What 
doth an Adulterer lofe ? The Modi ft, the chafle 
Chara£ler; the Neighbour. What doth an anr 
gry Perfon lofe? Something elfe. A Coward ? 
Something elfe. No one is wicked without fome 
Lofs, or Damage. Now, if, after all,' you have 
made the Lofs of Money the only Damage, all 
thefe [Wretches] are unhurt and undamaged. 
Nay, it may be, even Gainers ; as, by fuch Prac- 
tices, their Money might poffibly be increafcd. 
But confider : if you refer every thing to Afofiey^ 

I 3 the 

(a) The true Reading of the Greek Is oi^-* ovn. i;^! *», 

(b) It hath been fuggefted to me, that hart\6n(y not ^taTtQet^, 
28 the true Reading ; and I have ventured fo to tranflate 
it. See L. III. c. i. p. 352, 3^3. of Mr. lJj>torr %EdiUon. 
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the Man who lofes his Nofe is not hurt. Yes, 
fay you ; he is maimed in his Body. Well : but 
doth he who lofes his Smell iifelf, lofe nothing f 
Is there, then, no Faculty of tKe Soul, which he 
.who podefies it is the better for; and he^wl¥>- 
parts with it, the worfe ? 

What Sott do you mean ? 

Have we not a natural Senfe of Honour ? ' 

We hai^e. 

Doth he, who lofes this, fufFer no Damage? 
Is he deprived of nothing ? Doth he part with 
nothing that belongs to him ? Have we no natu- 
ral Fidelitv ? No natural AfFeftion ? No natural 
Difpofition to mutual Ufefulnefs, to mutual For- 
bearance ? Is he, then, who carelefsJy fufFers 
Jiimfelf to be damaged in thefe Refpe£h, unhurt 
and undamaged ? 

§. 5. What, then, (hall not I hurt him, who 
hath hurt me ? 

Confider-firft what Hdri Is ^and remember what 
you have heard from the Philofophers. For, if 
both Good and Evil confifts in Choice, fee whe- 
ther what you fay, doth not amount, to this z 
** Since he hath hurt himfelf, by injuriag me ^ 
*^ {hall not I hurt myfelf by injuring him ?'* Why 
do we not makefomefuch Reprefentatlon toour^ 
felves, as this? Are we hurt, when any Detri- 
ment happens to our bodily Pofleffions ; and are 
we not at all hurt, when any happens to our 

Faculty 
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Faculty of. Choice ? He who is deceived, or hath 
done an Injury, hath no Pain in his Head ; ilor 
lofes an Eye, a Leg, or an Eftate : and we wifli 
for nothing beyond theft. Whether we have a - 
modeft and faithful, or a Ihamelefs and^ unfaith- 
ful, Will and Choice, we make not the fmalleft 
Difference ; except only in the Schools, as far as 
a few Words go. Therefore all the Improvement 
we make, reaches only to Words y ^nd beyond- '- 
them is abfolutely nothing. - 

CH A P. XI. 

PPl?at the Beginning of Philofophy is. ' • 

^r i.np H E Beginning of Philofophy, at leaft to * 

^ fuch as enter upon it in a proper Way, 
and by the Door,' is a Confcioufnefsof our own ' 
Weaknefs, and Inability, in neceflary Things. 
For we came into the World without any natu- 
ral Idea of a tight- angled Triangle ; of a Diefis, 
or a Hemitonej in Miific : but we learn each of ' 
thefe Things by fome Inftru6iion of Art. Hence, ' 
they who do' not underftand them, do not fortn 
any Conceit of Underftanding them. But' who 
ever came into the World, without an innate 
Idea of Good and Evil \ Fair and Bafe ; Becom- 
ing and Unbecoming; Happinefs and Mifery ;' 
Proper and Improper; what jought to be dorie^ 
and what not to be done ? Hence we all make ufe 

1 4 of 
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of the Names, and endeavour to apply our Pre- 
conceptions to particular Cafes. ^* Such a one 
*^ hath z&cd well ; not well : right ; not right : 
** is unhappy; is happy: is juft $ is unjuft.'^ 
Who of us refrains from thefe Names? Who 
defers the Ufe of them, till he had learnt it ; as 
thofe do, who are ignorant of LiiiCs and Sounds i 
The Reafon of this is, that we (a) come in- 
Aru£led, in fome degree, by Nature upon thefe 
fiubjefts i and from this Beginning, we go on \o 
add Self-conceit. ** For why, fay you, (hould 
*' not I know what Fair and Bafe is ? Have not 

^" I the Idea of it V You have. *' Do not I af>- 
•' ply this Idea to Particulars r" You do» *• Do 
** not I apply it right, then ?** Here lies tbe 
whole Queftion ; and here arifes the Self-conceit* 
For, beginning from thefe acknowledged Points^ 
Men proceed to what is in Difpute, by means of 
their unfuitable Application. For, if they pofieft 
a right Method of Application, what would re- 
ftrain ihem from being perfe£l ? Now, fince you 
think, that you make a fuitable Application,, of 

. your Pre-conceptions to particular Cafes, tell me 

. whence you derive this. 
From its feeming fo to me. 
But it doth not feem fo to'another : and doth 
not he too forma Conceit, that he makes a right 
Application i 

"He 

{a) For riy«« in the Greek, the Senfe feems to require ^(*»f^ 
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He doth. 

It is poffible, then, that each of you (hbuld 
apply your Pre- conceptions rights on the very 
Subjects about which you have cootradi^lory 
Opinions? 

It is not. 

Have you any thing to fhow us, then, for this 
Application, preferable to its fttming to Ufyoal 
And doth a Madman 2l& any otherwife than feems 
to him, right ? Is this then a fufficient Criterion 
to him too ? 

It is not. « 

Conie therefore, to fomething preferable to 
whaty^^OTj. 

What is that ? 

§. 2. The Beginning of Phtlofophy isr this: 
The being fenfible of (he Difagreement of Men 
with each^other : an Inquiry into the^ Caufe of ' 
this Difagreement ; and a Difapprobation, and* 
Diftruft of what merely yr^;v?x : a certain Es&ami- 
nation into what feems, whether it feenr rightly : 
and an'Invention of fome Rule, like a Balance, 
for the Determination of Weights ^ like a Square, 
for ftrait and crooked. % 

. Is this the Begirining of Philofophy, that all 
Things which feem right to all Perfons, are fo ? 

Why ; is it poflible, that Contradidions can be 
light I 

Is WeU 
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Well thea, not all Things ; but all that feem 
fo to i/x. 

And why more to ycu^ than to th« Syrians^ or 
'Egyptians f Than to ia«, or to any other Man i 
iNot at all more. 

§. 3. Therefore [merely] what feems to^ each 
Man^ is not fufficient to determine the Reality of 
a Thihg. . For even in Weights and Meafitres we 
are not fatisfied with the bare Appearance ; bue 
for every thing we find fome Rule. And is there^ 
in the prefent Cafe then, no Rule, preferable t» 
whzt feems? Is it poffible, that what is of the 
gteateft Neceffity in human Life, fliould be left 
incapable of Determination an40rfcovery i 
There is, then, fome Rule, 
And why do we not feek, and dHcover it ; and, 
when we have difcovered, make uie of it, with* 
eut faily ever after, fo as not even to move a 
Finger, without it* For this, I conceive, is 
what, when found, will cure (h) tbofe of their 
Madnefs, who make ufe of no other Meafure, 
lut their own perverted Way of Thinkings 
That afterwards, beginning from certain known 
and determinate Points, we may make ufe of 
Pre-conceptions, properly applied to Particulars. 
What is the Subje6l that falls under our Inquiry i 
Pkafure. 

Bring 

(h) The Senfe requires, that the Reading fliould be avdk* 



I 
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Bring it to the Rule. Throw it into the Scale. 
Muft Good be fomething in which it is fit to con« 
fide ? and to which we may truft i 

Yes. 

Is it fit to truft to any thing unfteady i 

No. 

Is Pleafure then» a fteady Thing ? 

No. 

Take it, then, and throw it out of the Scale, 
and drive it far diftant from the Place of good 
Things. But, i^you are not quictr-fighted, and 
one Balance is infufficient, bring another. Is it 
fit to be elated by Good ? 

Yes. 

Is it fity then, to be elated by a prefent Plea* 
fure ? See that you do not fay it is ; othcrwife I 
fhall-not think you fo much as worthy to ufe a 
Scale. Thus are Things judged, and weighed, 
when we have the Rules ready. This is the 
Part of Phjlofopby, To examine, and fix the Rules : 
and to make ufe of them, when they are known^ 
is the Bufinef»of a wife and good Man. 

CHAP. XII. 

Of Difputation. ' 

^. I •'\7C7 HAT Things are to be learn'd, in or- 

^ der to the right Ufe of Reafon, the 

Pbiloibphers of our Se£l have accurately taught : 

16 but 
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but we are altogether unpradifed in the due Ap- 
plication of them. Only give any of us, that 
you pieafe, fome illiterate Perfon, for an Anta- 
gonift, and he will not find out, how to treat 
him. fiut when he hath a little moved the Man, 
if he happens to anfwer beiide the Purpofe, he 
knows not bow to deal with him any further ; 
but either reviles, or laughs at him ; afid fays, 
** He is an illiterate Fellow: there is no making 
•* any thing of him." Yet a Guide, when be 
perceives his Charge goin<gotii 6f the Way, doth 
Yiot revile, and ridicule, and then leave him ^ 
but leads him into the right Patlv. Do yoa zWo 
{how your Antagonift the Truth, and you will 
fee, that he will fallow. But till you do fhow if, 
do not ridicule him ^ but rather be fendblc of year 
own Incapacity. 

§. 2. How then, did Socrates ufe to aft ? He 
obliged his Antagonift himfelf to bear Teftimony 
to him ; and wanted no other Witnefsr Hence 
he might well fay, ** I give up all the reft ; and 
** am always fatisiied with the Teftimony of ruy 
•* Opponent : and I call in no one to vote, but 
** my Antagonift alone.** For he rendered the 
Arguments drawn from natural Notions fo clear, 
that every one faw, and avoided the Contradifli- 
on. — " Doth an envious Man rejoice ?" — " By 
*^ fto mean&. He rather grkves." (This he 
moved him to fay, by propofing the contrary.)— 

t « WcU: 
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•• Well : and do you think Envy to be a Grief, 
•* for Mifcry ?"— And who ever envied Mifery ? 
•< — (Therefore he makes the other fay, that 
*< Envy is a Grief, for Happinefs.] — Doth any 
•* one envy thofe who are nothing to him ?" — 
** No, furely." Having thus drawn [/rom his 
Opponent] a full and diftin<5t Idea, he then left 
that Point ; and doth not fay, '< Define to me 
" what Envy is :'* And after he had defined it ; 
*• You have defined it wrong ; for the Definition 
*' doth not reciprocate to the Thing defined.'^ 
Technical Terms, and therefore grievous, and 
icarcely to be made intelHgrUe to the Illiterate, 
which yet We^ it feems, cannot pkrt with. Que 
we have no Capacity at all to move them, by fuch 
Arguments, as might induce them, in follow- 
ing the Track of the Appearances in their own 
Minds, to allow, or difprove, any Point. And, 
from a Confcioufnefe of this Incapacity, thofe 
among us, who have any Modefiy, give the Matter 
intirely ap : but the greater Part, rafiily entering 
upon thefe Debates, mutually 'confound, and are 
confounded; and, at kft, reviling, and reviled, 
walk off. Whereas it was the principal and 
moft peculiar Chara£leriftic of Socratesy never to 
be provoked, in a Difpute ; nor to throw out 
any reviling or injurious Expreffion : but to bear 
patiently with thofe who reviled him ; and to' put 
an End to the Controverfy* If you would know 

bow 
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how great Abilities he had in this particular> read 
Xinopbon's Banquet^ and you will fee, how many 
Controverfies he ended. Hence, even among the 
Poets, that Perfon is jufily mentioned with the 
higheft Commendation, 

Whop lenient Art attentive Crowds await j 
Tojiill the furious Clamours of Debate. 

HE8I O D. 

But what then ? This is no very fafe Affair 
HOWf and efpecially at Rome. For he who doth 
it, muft not do it in a Corner $ but go to fome 
rich Confular Senator, for Inftance,.and ^ueftioit 
him. ^* Pray^ Sir, can you tell me to whom you 
. «« intruft your Horfes i** — " Yes certainly,*' 
«i»M» « Is it then, to any one indiiFerently, though 
« he be Ignorant of Horfcmanihip ?" — ** By no 
** means."—** To whom do you intruft your 
«* Gold, or your Silver, or your Clothes ?** 
•.— *• Not to any one indifferently." — " And 
.« did you ever confider, to whom yoa committed 
« the Care of your Body ?*' — « Yes, furely,** 
-^ <* To one fkilled in Exercife, or Medicine, I 
« fuppofe."— " Without doubt/'—** Are thefe 
^< Things your chief Good ; or are you poffeiTed 
« of fome thing better than all of them V* — 
•< What do you mean ?" — ** Something which 
«« makes ufe of thefe ; and proves, and delibe- 
4« rates about each of them V\^^^ What then. 
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" do yott mean th« Soul f" — " You have 
" guefs'd right; for indeed I do mean that." 
— ^' I do really think it a much better Pofleffion 
" than all the reft," — Can you (how us^ then> 
" in what manner you have taken ^are of this 
*' Soul ? For it is not probable, that a Perfon of 
*' your Wifdom, and approved Charader in the 
^' State, fhould carelefsly fuffer the moft excel- 
** lent Thing that bdongs to you, to be no- 
" glefted, and loft."— *^ No certainly."—" But 
«« do you take care of it yourfelf ? And is it by 
** the Inflruftions of another, or by your own 
•* Difcovery [how it ought to be done ? J"— Here, 
now, comes the Danger, that he may firft fay^ 
Pray, good Sir, what Bufinefe is that of yours i 
Wha^ are you to me ? Then, if you perftft to 
trouble him, he may lift up his Hand^ and give 
you a Box on the Ear* I myfelf was once a gre«t 
Admirer of this Method of Inftruflion, till I fell 
into fucb kind of Adventures. 

CHAP. xni. 

OfSolicitudi. 

J. i.'ITITHEN I fee any one folicitous^ I foy, 
^^ What doth this Man mean ? Unlefe 
he wanted fometbing or other, not in his own 
Power, how could he ftill be folicitoiis ? A 
Mufician» foe IaftanQe> feels nc^ Solicitude, while 

he 
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he is finging by himfelf : but when he appears 
upon the Stage he doth j even if his. Voice be 
ever fe good, or he plays ever fo well. For what 
.be wants is not only to fing well, but likewife to 
gain Applaufe. But this is not, in his own 
Power. In (hort, where his Skill lies, there is 
his Courage. (Bring any ignorant Perfon, and 
he doth not mind him.) But in the Point which 
he neither underftands, nor hath ftudied, there he 
is foHcitous. 

What Point is that ? 

He doth not underftand what a Multitude is; 
nor what the Applaufe of a Multitude. He hath 
learnt, indeed, how to ftrike Bafs and Treble j 
but what the Applaufe 'of the many is, and what 
Force it hath in Life, he neither underftands, nor 
hath fiudied-. Hence he muft neceiTarily tremble, 
amd turn pale. I cannot, indeed, fay, that a 
Man is no Mufician, when I fee him afraid) but 
I can fay fomething el it; and that not one, but 
' many Things. And, firft of all, I call him a 
Stranger; and fay, This Man dplh not know in 
what Country he is : and though he hath lived 
here fo long, he is ignorant of the Laws and Cuf- 
toms of the State ; and what is permitted, and 
what not : nor hath he ever confulted any Law- 
yer, who might tell and explain to him the Laws. 
Yet no Man writes a Will, without knowing 

how it ought to be written^ or confuUing ibme 

one 
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one who doth know : nor doth he raihly (ign 4 
Bond, or give Security. But he ufes his Defire 
and Averfion, exerts his Purfuits, Intentions, and 
Refoiutions, without confulting any Lawyer 
about the Matter. 

How do you mean, without a Luwyer ? 

He knows not, that he chufes what is not al* 
lowed hinn ; and doth not chufe what is necefTary : 
and he knows not what is his own, and what be- 
longs to others: for if he did know, he would 
never be hindered \ would never be redraintd ;. 
would never be folicitous. 

How fo f 

Why : doth any one fear Things that arc not 
Evils ? 

No. 

Doth any one fear Things, that are Evils in- 
deed, but which it is in bis own Power to pre-* 
vent ? 

No, furely. 

§. 2. If, then, the Things independent on 
Choice, are neither good nor evil; and all that 
do depend on Choice, are in our own Power, 
and can neither be taken away from us, or given 
to us, untefs we pleafe ; what room is there 
Itft for Solicitude ? But we are folicitous about 
this^ paultry Body, or Eftate, of ours ; or about 
the Determination . of C^ry^r ; and not at all about 
any thing internal. Are we ever folicitous not 

to 
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totakeup a falfe Opinion? No: for this is in 
our own Power. Or not to exert our Purfuits, 
^ntrary to Nature ? No : nor this neither. 
When, therefore, you fee any one pale with SoFi- 
citude, as the Phyficjan pronounces from the 
-Complexion, that fuch a Patient is difordered in 
the Spleen, another in the Liver ; fo do you like- 
wife fay, this Man is difordered in his Defires 
and Averfions : he cafinot walk fteady ; he is in 
a Fermentation, For nothing el fe changes the 
Complexion, or caufcs a Trembling, or feis the 
Teeth a chattering* 

No Forceym Flrmneji^ the pale Coward Jhoius- ;. 
He JbifU his Place \ his Colour comes and goes. 
Terror and Death in his wild Eye- balls Ji are ; 
fFitb chattering Teeth hejlands^ andjliffen'd Hair. 

_ Pope's Homer. 

Therefore {a) Zeno^ when he was to meet y/«- 
tigonusy felt no Solicitude. For over what he ad- 
mired, Antigonus had ha Power; and thofe Things 
of which he had the Power, Zeno did not regard. 
But Antigonus felt a Solicitude when he was to 

meet 

{a) Antigonus GonataSy King of Macedon^ had fo great an 
"Efteem for Z^enoy that he often took a Journey to Athens ta 
vifit him 5 and endeavoured, by miagnificent Promifes, to 
allure him to his Court $ but without Succefs. He gave it 
as a Keafon, for the diftinguiftied Regard whicK he paid 
him, that, though he had made him many, and very con- 
liderablfi Offers, Zeno never appeared either mean winfoleiit. 
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meet Zeno ; and with Reafon : for he was defi- 
rous to pleafe him > and this was external. Bat 
Zeno was not defirous to pleafe Antigonus : for no 
one ikilful in any Art, is deiirous to pleafe a Per*- 
hn unfkilful. 

I am detirous [fays one of his Scholars] to- 
pleafe Tou. 

For what ? Do you know the Rules, by which 
one Man judges of another ? Have you Audied to 
underftand what a good, and what a bad Man \%^. 
and how each becomes fuch f Why then are not 
you yourfelf a good Man ; 

On what Account am I not ? '^ 

Becaufe no good* Man laments, norfighs, nor 
groans : no good Man turns pale, and trembles^ 
and feys, *^ How will fuch a one receive me ; 
" how will he hear me?" — As he thinks fit, 
Wretch^ Why do you trouble yourfelf about 
what belongs to others \ Is it not his Fault, if he 
receives you i^ll ? 

Yes, furely. 

And can one Perfon. be in fault, and another 

the 'Sufferer .(>)? 

No. 

Why 

(A) This isa Stoic Extravagance. The very Thing that 
coniiitutes the Fault of the one in this Cafe is, tiiat he makes 
the other fufFer. However^ if, inftcad of vainly afFe6ling 
Infenfibility, we extend our View, to the future Rewards of' 
thofe who bear ill Treatment as they ought,, the Pofition it- 
true and ufcful. 
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Why then arc you folicitous, about what be- 
longs to others ? 

Well : but I am folicitous how I fhall fpeak to 
him. 

What then, cannot you fpeak to bim as yoB 
will ? 

But I am afraid I (ball be difconcerted. 

If you were going to write the Name of Dlon^ 
fliould you be afraid of being difconcerted. 

By no means. / 

What is the Reafon ? Is it becaufe you hare 
lludied how to write i 

Yes. 

And if you were going to read, would it not be 
€xa£lly the fame ? 

ExaAly. 

What is the Reafon ? 

Becaufe every Art hath a certain Aflurance and 
Confidence^ in the Subjedls that belong to it. 

Have you not ftudied then, how to fpeak i And 
what elfe did you ftudy at School I 

Syllogifms, and convertible Propofitions. 

For what Purpofe ? Was it not in order to talk 
properly ? And what is that, but to talk feafona- 
bly, and cautioufly, and intelligiblyi and without 
Flutter and Hefitation \ and, in confequenceof all 
this, with Courage ? 

Very true. 

When, 



\ 
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When, therefore, you go into the Field on 
Horfeback, are you.folicitous on being matched 
againft one whd is on Foot ? Solicitous in a Point 
which you have iludied, and another hath not i 

Ay, but the Perfon [with whom I am to talk] 
hath Power to kill me. \ 

Then fpeak the Truth, pitiful Wretch, and do 
not be arrogant 3 nor take the Philofopher upon 
you ; nor conceal from yourfelf who are your 
Matters : but while you may thus be laid hold on 
by the Body, follow every one who is llronger 
than you* Socrates^ indeed, had ftudied how to 
fpeak, who talked in fuch a manner to Tyrants, 
and Judges, and in a Prifon. Diogenes (c) had 
ftudied how to fpeak, who talked in fuch a man- 
ner to AUxandefy to Philips to the Pirates, to the 
Perfon who bought him. This belonged to them 
who had ftudied the Point; who had Courage* 
But do you walk off about your own Affairs, and 
never ftir from them.- Retire into fome Corner, 
and there fit and weave Sytlogifms, and propofe 

them 

(c) When Diogenes was falling to ^gtna^ he was taken 
by Pirates, and* carried to Crete 5 and there fet to Sale. Be- 
ing aiked what he could do ; he anfwered, Govern Men : and 
pointing to a well-drefs'd Corinthian, who was pafling by. 
Sell me (faid he) t9 him ; for be nuants a Mafter. The Co- 
rintbiaiiy whofe Name was Xmtiadesy bought him, and ap- 
pointed him the Tutor to his Children \ and Diogenes per- 
fe% well difcharged hk Truft 
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them to others. For there is not, inyouy one able 

To rule the /acred Citadel within^ 

CHAP. XIV. 

Concerning N a s o. 

§. i.TTTHEN a certain Roman came to him 
with his Son, and had heard one Lef- 
fon, This, faid EpiSietusy is the Method of Teach- 
ing i and ftopt. When the other defired him to 
go on ; Every Art, anfwrered he, is tedious, when 
'\i is delivered to a Perfon ignorant and unfkilful 
-in it. Indeed the Things performed by the com- 
mon Arts, quickly difcover the Ufc for which 
'they were made \ and moft of them have fome- 
thing engaging and agreeable. Thus the Trade 
of a Shoemaker, if one would (land by, and 
endeavour to comprehend it, is an unpleafant 
Thing : but the Shoe is ufeful; and belides, not 
difagreeable to fee. The Trade of a Smith is 
extremely uneafy to an ignorant Perfon that 
chances to be prefent {a) : but the Work (hows 
the Ufefulnefa of the Art, You will fee this 
much more ftcongly in Mufic : for if you ftand 
by, while a Perfon is learning, it will appear to 
you of all Sciences the moft unpleafimt : but the 

Effeas 

{a) The Tranilatlon follotvs Mr. V^ftom. tuifvnyx** 
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£ffe£ls are agreeable and delightful, even to thofe 
who do not underftand it. 

§.2« Now here, we imagine it to be the Work 
of oAe who ftudtes Philofophy, to adapt his Will 
to whatever happens. So that none of the 
Things which happen, may happen againft 6ur 
Inclination ; nor thofe which do not happen, be 
wiihed for by us. Hence they who have fettled 
this Point, have ic in their Power never to be dis- 
appointed of their Defire, or incur their Averfi- 
on ; but to lead a Life exempt from Sorrow, Fear, 
and Perturbation, in themfdves ; and in Society, 
preferving all the natural and adventitious Rela- 
tions of a Son, a Father, a Brother, a Citieen, 
a Hufbatid, a Wife, a Neighbour, a Feliow- 
Traveller, a Ruler, or a Subject. Something 
like this, is What we imagine to be the Work of 
a Philofopher. It remains to inquire, how it is 
to be effeded. Now we fee, that a Carpenter by 
learning certain Things, becomes a Carpenter ; 
and. a Pilots by learning certain Things, becomes 
a Pilot. Probably, then, it is not fufEcient, in 
the prefent Cafe, merely to be willing to be wife 
and good ; but it is moreover neceiTary that cer* 
tain Things (hould be learned. What thefe 
Things arc^ is the Queftion. The Philofpphera 
fay, that we are firft to learn that there is a God ; 
and that his Providence diredls the whole i and 
4hat it is impoffible to conceal from Um, not 

only 
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only pur Anions, but even our Thoughts and 
Emotions. We are next to learn, what the 
Gods arc: for fuch as they are found to be, 
fuch muft hey who would pleaTe and obey them, 
to the utmoft of his Power, endeavour to be. 
If the Deity is faithful, he too muft be faithful: 
if free, beneficent, and exalted, he muft be free, 
beneni:€nt, and exalted, like wife : and In all 
his VVords and AcSlions, behave as an Imitator 
of God. -^ 

§ j. Whence, then, are we to begin ? 

If you will give me Leave, I will tell you. It is 
necefi'aiy, in the firft place, that you fhould undcr- 
ftand Words. 

So then ! 1 do not underftand them now ? 

N '. You <do not. 

How is it, then, that I ufe them ? 

Juft as the Illiterate do written ExprelCons ; 
and Brutes, the . Appearances of Things. For 
Ufe is one Thing, and Underftanding another. 
But if you think you underftand them, bring 
whatever Word you pleafe, and let us fee whe- 
ther we underftand it, or not. 

Well : but it is a grievous THng for a Man to 
be confuted who is grown old ; and perhaps arriv- 
ed, through a regular Courfe of Military Service, 
to the Dignity of a Senator. 

I know it very well : /or you now come to me, 
as if you wanted nothing. And bow can it enter 

into 
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into your Imagination, that there fliouJd be any 
thing in which you are dtfcQivcl You arc rich ; and 
perhaps have a Wife and Children, and a great 
Number of Domeftics. Ca/ar takes Notice of 
you : you have many Friends at Rome: you ren- 
der to all their Dues : you know how to requite 
a Favour, and revenge an Injury. In what are 
ypu deficient ? Suppofe then, I fliould prove to 
ypu, that you are deficient, in what is mod ne- 
ceiTary and important to Happinefs ; and (hat hi**^ 
therto ypu have taken care of every Thing, ra- 
ther than jour Duty; and, to complete all, that 
you underfland neither what God or Man, or 
Good or Evil, means ? That you are ignorant of 
all the refl, perhaps, you may bear to be told : 
. but if I prove to you, that you are ignorant evea 
oiyourfelf^ how will you biear with me, and how 
will you have Patience to ftay and be convinced ? 
Not at alK You will immediately be offended, 
and go away. And yet what Injury have I ()one 
you; unlefs a Looking-GJafs injures a Perfon not 
handfome, when it fhows him to himfelf^ fu(ji 
as he is I Or unlefs a Phyfician can be thought 
to affront his Patient, when he fays to him ; " Do 
*' you think, Sir$ that you ail nothing? You 
<< have a Fever. Eat no Meat To-day, and 
*' drink Water.'* Nobody cries out here, 
<« What an intolerable Affront !" But, if you 
fay to any one, Your Defires sire in a Fermenta-* 
Vol. I. K tipn v 



tidkn ; yotir ArerfioAs are low ; your Intentions, 

contradiAory ; your Pttrfuits, not conformable to 

Nature ; your Opinions, rafh^ and miftakeni he 

prefently goes away, and, complains, he is nf-' 

fronted. 

§. 4, This is the Natuie of our Proceedings^ 

As, in a crowdedPair^ the Horfes and Cattle are 
brought to be fold,^and the greateft Purt of Men 
come either to buy or fell ; but there are a few, 
who come only to look at the Fdir, and inquire. 
How it is carried on ; and why in that Manner ; 
and who appointed it$ and for what Purpofe. 
Thus, in the Fair t)f the World, fome, like Cat- 
tle> trouble themfelvtt about nothing but Fbdder. 
For, is to all you, who bufy yourfekes about 
P6>fleffiens,^ and F^frms, and Domeftics, and pub- 
lie Pofts, thcfe Things are nothing elfe but mere 
Fodder. But there are fome few Men, among 
the Crowd, who are fond of looking on> and 
confidering : ♦* What then, after all, it the 
«<:, World i Who governs it ? Hath it mo Govcr- 
•^ 'flor I How is it poflible, when neither a City 
**-nor a Houfe can remain ever lb fliort a Time, 
** without fome one to govern and take care of 
<^ Ht, thatL this vaft and beautiful Syftem (bould 
<^*boad(Hiniftered, in a fortuitous and diforderly 
•'.Manner J Is there then a Governor? What 
** vfort of one is he-? And how doth he- govern ; 

•* ana wnaiarewOf' who are under him? And 

" for 
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*^ for what defigo'd ? Have we fome Connexion 
** and Relation to him i or none ?** In this man- 
ner are the Few affedled ; and ^pply themfe)v6s 
only to view the Fair, and then depart. Well : 
arid are they laughed at by the Multitude ? Why, 
(a are the Lookers-on, by the Buyers and Sellers; 
and, if the Cattle had any Apprehenfion^ they too 
would Taugh at fuchj as admired any thing but 
Fodder. 

CHAP. XV. 

Concerning' Thofe who eljilnatilfferfivere in what'- 
ever iheyhavr dHermintd^ . 

§. 1. C p M E> when they bear fuch Difcourfes 
as thefe. That we ought to hejieady \ that 
Choice is by Nature^ free and uncompeUed \ and that 
all elfe is liable to Rejiraint^ Compuljionj Slavery y and 
belongs to others ; imagine, that they muft remain 
immutably fixed to every thing which they have 
determined. But it is firft neceflary, that the 
Determination fhould be a found one. I agree, 
that there ihould be a Tenfion of the Nerves in 
the Body ; but fuch as appears in 9, healthy, an 
athletic Body : for, if you fhow me, that you 
have the Tenfion of a Lunatic, and value your- 
felf upon that, I will fay to you, Get yourfeir 
to a Phyfician, Man : this is not th6 Tenfion of 
the Nerves } but a Relaxation^ (^another kind, 

K z SiicH 
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Such IS the Diftemper of Mind, in thofe who 
hear chefe Difcourfes in a wrong Manner : like 
an Acquaintance of mine, who. Tor no Reafon^ 
£ad determined to ftarve him^felF to Death. I 
went the third Day, and inquired what was the 
Matter. He anfwcrcd, <« I am determined.^*— 
Well : but what is your Motive ? For, if your 
Determination be right, we will ftay, and affift 
your Departure : hut, if unreafonalle, xrhange it« 
— ** We ought to tecp our Determinations.'**— 
What do you mean. Sir ? Not all i but fuch as 
are right. Elfc, If you (hould juft now take it 
into your Head, that it is Night, if you think fit, 
do not change ; but perfift, ^nd /ay, ff^e ought to 
keep our Determinations. What do you mean, Sir i 
Not all. Why do not you hegin, by firft laying 
the Foundation, in an Inquiry, whether your 
Determination be a found one, or not ; and then 
build your Firmnefs and Conftancy, upon it. 
For, if yoo lay a rotten and craty Foundation, 
you muft not build '(^y) • and the greater and more 
weighty the SuperftrucSure is, the fooner will it 
fall. Without any Reafon, you are withdrawing 
fpom us, out of Life, a Friend, a Companion, a 
Fcllow-Citrzen both of the fame greater (^), and 
leffer City : and while you are committing Mur- 
der, and deftroying an innocent Perfon, you fay, 

fFe 
(a) inftead of otKohf*nf^A ri w, the true Reading feems tflr 
t}e c(«o>uDTi9»|i ftiid U fo U'anflated* 
^i) '.riie VVcrld. 
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Wi muft keep our Determinations, S uppofe, by any 
means^ k &ould ever come into youf" Head to 
kill m€\ muft you keep fuch a Determination ? 

§. 2. Witb Difficulty this Perfon was, how- 
f ver, at laft convinced : but there are feme at pre- 
knty whom there \& no convincing. So that now I 
ihink I under {land, what before I did not^ the 
Meaning of that common faying, That a> Fool 
will neither bend nor break. May it never fall 
to my Lot to have a wife, that \% an untra^Slable 
Fool, for my Friend [c), " It is all to no Pur- 
•• po(e : I am determined," So are Madmen 
loo ; but the more ffrongly they are determined 
upon Abfurdi-ties, the more Need have they of 
Hellebore. Why wHl you not aS like a fick 
Perfon, and apply yourfelf to a Phyfician ? " Sir, 
V I am fick. Give me your Afliftance : confider 
" what I am to db. It ia my^art to follow youT 
** Dirediions." So^in the prefent Cafe: I know not 
what I ought to do ; and I am come tb learn. -— 
^^No : but talk to me other about Things : for up« 
** on This I am determined." What otherThings f 
What is of greater Confequence, than to coi^ 
vince you, that it is not fufficient to be deter- 
mined, and to perfift. This is the Tenfion of 
a Madman ; not of one in Health. *^ I will die, 
*• if you compel me to this." Why fo, Man : 
what is the Matter? — " I am dctermijied.** I 

K 3 have 

(c) The Tranflatioix here follows Mi. Upt0f% Copy* 
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have a lucky Efcftpe, that you are not determtnect 
to kUl me. « I take no Money (rf)/* Why fo ? 
** I am determined." Be aflured, that with 
that very Tenfion which you now make ufe of to 
lefufe it, you may, very poflibly, hereafter, have 
as unreafonable a Propenfity to take it ; and again 
to fay, *' I am determined." As, in adiflem- 
pcred and rheumatic Body, the Humour tends 
ibmetimjes to one Part, fometimes to another i^ 
thus it is uncertain which Way a fickly Mind will 
incline. But if, to its Inclination and Bent, an 
obftinate Tenfton be likewife added, the Evil then 
becomes defperate and incurable. 

CHAP. XVJ. 

That wi do n$t Jiudy to make ufe of ih Primiplit 
cottcermng Good and Evil. 

f i.\ll7 HERE lies Good? In Choice. Where 
• Evil? In Choice. Where neither 

Good nor Evil ? In Things independenton Choice, 
^hat then? Dotfe any of us remember thefe Lef- 
fons out of the £chooIsi Doth any of us Audy 
bow to a^lmr for hiipfelf inThi«ig.i$, a« in^Quefli- 
ton«?."I» it Day?" « Yes.?' ^* kit Night, 
** then ?'' « No." «* Is the jNumber of Stars 
•« even ?" ^» I cannot tell.-' When (a) Money is 

offered 

(d) This„ projbdbly, j s fpokea in ^tip PerfoD of ooe, ythgy 

U offered Affiftance necefTaryfor his Support* and refufes k^ 
(a) As a Bf U^e fpr bad Piu-pof^. 
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dfi%red ybd, have you ftudled' to tdtSiii ihdpfo^t 
'Aftfwisr, That it rs hot a Good 2 Have ydu cS:- 
'ercifed yourfelf in fttch Ahfwers w'thefe 5 or only 
in Sop>hiftfie$? Why 'do you wonder then, tiki 
you itnprove fn Points which y6u have ftddred). 
and in thofe which you have not itddfed, there 
yoti remain the fame? When an Orsftor'knows^ 
that he haith written weH ; that he hath committed 
to Memory what he hath written 5 ^and Ifhat he 
brings an agreeable Voice with him $ Why is he- 
fliU folicitotis ? Becatife he is. not coACeftfed, with 
What he hath ftudied. What doth he i^ant, then I^ 
To be afppiauded by the Atrdiencc. He bath ftu- 
died the PoWer of fpeakrng, then; but he hath 
not ftudied Cenltire and Applaufe. For when 
did he bear frdmany one, what Applaiife, wh)at 
Genfore, is ? What b flie Natiife of each ? What 
kind of A^plaufe is to be fimght, and ^hat kind 
6f Genfure to beibunned? And when did he ever 
apply himfelf, to ftudy what fblloWs from thefe 
Lefibns i Why do you wander then, if, in what 
he hath learned, tre^excdlslo^ei'fr; btft, 1^<f6 hef 
*a*'nbtlludied,»6lst*fe fefm^'Witfi thie ireft^df 
thd WpfM ? Joft a^ k fSimchh f^b^B hb^ ^o 
play, fings well, and hath the prVxper l3^^(s 6iFh{s 
Profeffion; yet trembles when he^omes i^«n^ 
«tage. For flie firft he Aittdftifftkwds: biii What 
isheMultitudfeig, or whttthVClJmbtfir^iwi^^ 
ter of the Multitude is, he doth hot underftan^. 

K4 ifm 
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Nor doth he even knov7, what Solicitude itfelf ii : 
vrhethcr it be our own AfFair, or that of others ; or 
vfaether it be poffible to fupprefs it, or not. 
, Hence, if hie is applauded, he is puffed up, when 
Ik makes his Exit: but, if he is laughed at, the 
Tumour is pricked, and fubfides. 

§; 2. Thus are we too affefled. What do we 
«dmire ?'Externals, For what do we firive ? Ex- 
lernah* And are we then in any Doubt how we 
^ome to fear, and be folicitous ? What is the 
Confequence then, when we tftecm the Things 

• that are brought upon us, to be Evils ? We 
cannot but fear; we cannot but be folicitous. 
And then we fay, *• O Lord God, how fliall I 

i ^* avoid Solicitude !" Have you not Hands, F09I ? 

- f^) Hath not God made them for you? (c) Sit 
down now, and pray, that your Nofe may not 
rim. Wipe it rather; and do not murmur. 
Wdi; and hath he given you nothing m the 
prcfcnt Gafe ? Hath not he given you Patience ? 

Hath 

(b) TheOider of this Paflage ihonld be— Sit down now, 
and pray, that your Nofe may not nin« Have you not 
Hands, Fool ? Hath not God made them for you, 6^c. But 
BpUietus^ probably, might fpeak extempore in this inverted 
manner \ and Arrian propofes to deliver what he faid, with 
the greateft £za6(nefs. 

(c) Sitting, probably (ome paiticular Sort of it, was an- 
ciently (Ctcjiuiges XX. %6, I Cbr, xvii. 16.) onePofiure of 
pevotion. Our Anceftors, in Queen Elizabeib\ Time, 
called Kneeling, Sitting on their Knees. A mixed Pofture of 
^tting and Kneeling is now ufed, by fome Nations in Prayer. 
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Hath not he given you Magnanimity ? Hath not. 
he given you Fortitude ? When you have fuch 
Hands as thefe, do you fUll feek for Somebody ta 
wipe your Nofe (i) ? But we neither ftudy nor 
regard thefe Things. For give me but one, who 
cares how he doth any thing, who doth not re* 
gard the Succefs of i^my thing, but his own Man- 
ner of aAing. Who, wlien he is walking, re- 
gards his own Adion? Who, when he is delibe* 
rating, the Deliberation itfelf, and not the Sue* 
cefs that is to follow it ? If it happens to fucceed^ 
he is elated ; and cries, ^* How prudently have 
•* we deliberated ! Did not I tell you, my deat 
** Friend, that it was impoiEble, when we coi^- 
** fidered about any thing, that it (houl4 not 
•* happen right?" But, if it mifcarries, the poor 
Wretch is dejefted ; and knows not what to fay 
about the Matter. Who among us ever, upon 
this Account, confulted a Diviner? Who of us 
ever flept in a Temple, to be informed concern- 
ing his Manner of afling (e) i I fay, who! Show 
me one (that I may fee what I have long fought] 

K 5 who 

(d) See p. 29. Note/. 

(^) The Heathens had certain Temples, in which it v^as 
ufual for Perfons to fleep, in order to receive Oracles by 
Dreams. One of the mod celebrated Places, appropji: ted 
to this Purpofe, was the Temple of Jfufbiarus, See. I bv» 

LOSTRATUS, p. 771, 



lyho 18 truly noble ^nd ingjenuo^s. Sbow W^ 
either a young or an old Man (/)• 

§• 3» )Vhy then are wp ftill fuijirjtec,^, if, Yfh/^ 
we wafie all ouf AtLte^tion oo t^ II^^^^^^U o^ 
A^Ioh, we are^ \ti the Manner of A£);ion iifelff 
low, fordid, worthlefs, fearful, wretched, and a 
mere Heap of Difappointment arid IfiXt^^i Yot 
we do not care about tbefe Things, nor make 
them our Study. If we bad (eared^, i^ptDjeatb ox' 
£xile, but Fe^r itfelf, we (boulid hav^ ftudied not 
to fall into what appears to as to be evil. But, 
as the Cafe now flands^ we are ^ager and lo^tia*- 
cious in the Schools $ and, wheq any little Quef- 
tion arifcs about any of thefe Things, we are 
prepared to trace its Confequences ; but drag u^: 
into Pra£lice, and you will find us noiferably (bip*^ 
wrecked. Let (ome alarming Appearance attack 
us ; and you will perceive what we have beea 
fiudying, and in what w^ are exercifed. Beiides 
this Negligence, we always accumulate fomewhat 
clft, and reprefent Things greatej: than the Rea* 
lity. In a Voyage, for Inftance, cafting my Eyes 

down 

(J') It is obfervable, that this raoft praf^ical of all the 
Philofophers, owns l)is Endeavoui^ met, with little or no 
Succefs, among his Scholars. The Apoftles fpeak a vety 
different Language, in their Epiftles to the iirf( Converts 
to Chriftianity : and the A£ls of the Apoftles, and all the 
Mohumeats of the primitive Ages, bear Teftimony to the 
Information of Manners produced by the Goipel. This 
Difference of Succefs might indeed juftly bcexpe^cd, from 
the Difference of the two Syflems. 
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jowh up6n ^he Ocean b^Idw, and io'6ki'rig fbuhcl 
ttife, aittd fcefhg no L^nd, I irrt 6at 6f iny Wit's j 
and rmagine^ that, if I flioaW be thijiwreclccd, I 
maft fvrallow all that Ote^n : Mr doth it once 
enter toy Head, that three faints afe fen*6ugh to d6 
my Bufffiefs. What is ft thien, that allf fns me i 
The Oceari ? No : but m^ o^ti Princtfte. Ai 
gain : in M, £arthqualbe, 1 imagine the City ik 
going Co fall tipon me : but is riot one little Storii 
enough, to knock my Brains out ? What is it 
then,, tiiat oppreflTes, and puts us out of our Wits ? 
Whyj what elf^, but our Principles ? For what 
IS it, but mere PW«t7p/<?^ that bppreflcs him, whd 
leaves his Country, arid is feparated from his Ac- 
quaintance, and Frierids, and Place, and ufual 
Manner of Life ? When Children cry, if their 
Nurfe happens to be ab(^rit for a little while, givti 
them a Cake, and they forget their Grief: Shall 
we compare you to thefe Children then ? 

No, indeed. For I do not defire to.ye pacified 
by a Cake; but by right PnW/>/^y. And what 
are they? 

Such as a Man ought to (ludy all Day long, fb 
as not to be attached to what doth not belong to 
him ; neither to a Friend, to a Place, an Acade* 
my s nor even to his own Body ; but to rehlem^* 
ber the Law, and to have that conftantly before 
his Eyes. And what is the dinrie Larvf? To 
prefer ve inviolate what is properly our own : n6t^^ 

K6 ' "ur 
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tbiAg tlkf you wil]^ with Sighs and Groans, 
follow wbs(t 18 ftronger than you : always feeking 
Profpcrity wuhout, and never able to find it* 
For you feek it where it is not, and negle& to 
feek it where it is. 

CHAP. XVIL 
Hotu t9 adapt Pre'-conaptwu to particular Cafes ^ 

§• i.TirrHAT is the firftBufinefs of one who 
^^ ftudies Philofophy {a) ? To part with 
Self-Conceic. For it is impoffible for any one to 
begin to learn what he hath a Conceit that be 
already knows. We all go to the Philofophers, 
talking at all Adventures upon negative and po- 
iitive Duties J Good and Evil; Fair and Bafe. 
We praife, cenfure, accufej we judge and d if- 
pute about fair and bafe Enterprifes. And for 
what do we go to the Pbilofophers ? To learn 
what we fuppofe ourfelyes not to know. And 
whit is this ? Theorems. We are defirous to 
hear what the Philofophers fay, for its Elegance 
9nd Acutenefs ; and feme with a View only to 
Gain. Now it is ridiculous to fuppofe, that a 
Perfon will learn any thing, but what he defireff 
to learn ; or make an Improvement, jil what he 
doth not learn. But mod are deceived, in the 
jfame Manner as Tbtopompus^ the Qrator, when 

he 

{a) SeeB. IL c. iz. §. x« 
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he blames P/a/0, for defining every tbing. " For, 
'^ what, fays be, did none of us, before you, afe 
•* the Words Good and Jtifi: or did we utter 
>^ them as empty Sounds, without underftanding 
'* what each of them meant T* Why, who tells 
you, Theopompusy that we had not natural Ideas 
and Pre-conceptions of each of thefip ? But it is 
not poffible, to adapt Pre-conceptbns to their 
correfpondent Subjedb, without having ^ninutely 
diftinguiflied them, and examined what is the pro- 
per &ubje£t to each. You may make the fame 
Obje^lion to the Phyficians. For wh<^f us did 
not ufe the Words, Wholefome and Unwhole- 
fome, before HippocraUs was born : or did we 
utter them a& empty Sounds ? For we have fome 
Pre- conception of* Wholefome too ; but we can- 
not adapt it« Hence, one fays. Let the Patient 
abftain from Meat ; another, Give it him : one 
fays. Let him be bled ; another. Cup hira. And 
what is the Reafon, but not being able to adapt 
the Pre- conception of Wholefome, to particuUr 
Cafes? Thus, too in Life: who of us doth not 
talk of Good or Evil; Advantageous and Dif* 
advantageous : for who of us hath not a Pre-con* 
ception of each of thefe ? But is it then a diftin£l 
and perfect one ? Show me this. 

How fhall I (how it ? 

§• 7,. Adapt it properly to particular Subject, 
Phto^ to go no farther^ puts Definitions under 

the 
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the Pre<*caneeption 4>r Uftful ; but you, itmier 
that of UTeleri. Can both of you be right ? How 
it it poilible ? Again : doth not one Man adapt 
Che Pie-conceptton of Good, to Riches ? 'Ano- 
ther, not to Riches, but to Plea&re, or Health ? 
Upon the whole, if none of as,'Wfao ufe Wor<}s, 
either utter them without Meaning, or need to 
taice any manner of Care in dffiinguifliing our 
Pre-coflceptions, ^hy do we differ ? Why da 
we wrangle ? Why do we cenfure each other ? 
But what Occafion have I to mention this nm* 
tual Cdiitradidiion I If you youirftlf adapt your 
Pre- conceptions properly, how comes it to pa6^ 
that you do not ppofperf Why do you meet with 
any Hindrance ? Let us for jtbe prefent omit the 
fecond Topie, concerning the Purfuiu^ and the 
Duties relative to them : Let us omit the Third 
too, cdncerning AJfitH. I make you a Prefent 
of all tbefe. Let us infift only on the Firft [h) -, 
which affords almK)ft a fenfible Proof, that, you d& 
not adapt your Pre^conceptions right. You de- 
fae what is poffiUe in itfelf, and pofibfe for yon. 
Why then are you hindered? Why are not yoil 
ki a pro^erous Way ? You do Hot decline iK^faat 
is neceilary. Why then do you incur any thing, 
£which is your Avcrfion] i Why are you unfor- 
tunate f When you defire any thin?, why doth 
it not happen ? When you do not deftre ^, why 

doth 
^) f. #. Thb Topic of the DefiriJ^ and Averjouf. 
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docb icjiajpffton ? ^Eor this is the gr^teftlDemoif- 
.ftratjon of ill Spocefs^^Jiid Mifery* I defUe fome* 

.t^^Hg i ^^ i^ ^^^ ^^^ k^fpen ! and what is 
uttiote ^wfetcl?§d 4l|ao I ? Fram nn Impatienoe af 
this, J^f^if^iC^iQc to jtSi^ider iKr owiv.Chiklren : 
,an 'Adion of a nobleSpirit in' this. View ; for^flve 
Jhad a pcoper In^preffion of what it was to be dif- 
appomted of ^Mie's Defire. ^' Thus I Ibail pv^ 
** nilh hioi, who hath injuFed and difllonoured 
'* 4xie : and what is (o wicked a Wretch goott 
*^ for ? But tbcyw is this to be effeAed ? I will 
'** '^urder the Children : butthat will bo puniflw 
** iqg myfelf. And what do I care f " This » 
ihe Error of ;a Soul indited with great Paweiv. 
For ibe Jtnew not where the Compfetfon of our 
De&es is to be found : that it is not to be bad 
fr9Bi without $ nor by ahering the Appointment 
of Things. Do wt defire the Man for yoor 
Uulbaii^ aod nothing whacfa yoa dv defire wilF- 
/ail to ibappto* Do not defire «o beep him to 
vyjourfelf. JDo not defire tods^ at 'Cc^^intb y ^md^ 
)n ^ .WjdriJ»-bave>no ^WiM, h^ the WIft df G^i 
miMn^ Aiill 3)tfftrbin vyou; who fliaJt eompAt 
$9^M[f i^re t)wn Jupiurf W^^ you hav'e^ 
fitcb\9^^QuMe^ and ootifiOTm your Will^nd Incfiw 
(nations ^to htfi, wbat need you ^fear being difap<» 
pQtnled ? IVrieM up your ]0efitt and Ai^erfiom 
fas Sbiipcsj to Riches, or Poverty f the one wlfl- 
be dilappoiolied^ Ibe iocber iiHCwredir YieM tben^^ 
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¥p to Health, Power, Honoars, your Country^ 
Friends, ChiI(Ii:en, it| fhort, to any thing inde* 
pendent on Choice, you will' be unfortunate. 
But yield them up to Jupiter ^ and the other 
Gods, Give yourfelf up to thefe : let tfeefe go- 
vern : let both be ranged on the fame Side with 
thefe ; and how can you be any longer linprof- 
peroua f But if, poor Wretch, you envy, and pity, 
and are jealous, and trenible, and never ceaf^, a 
fingle Day, from complaining of yourfclf, and 
the Gods, why do you boaft of your Education ? 
What Education, Man ? That yeu have learned 
convertible Syllogifms ? Why do not you, if pdA 
fible, unlearn all thefe, and begin again i con* 
vinccd, that hitherto, you have not even touched 
upon the Point? And^ for the future,. begmning 
from this Foundation, proceed, in Order, to the 
Superftrudure ; that nothing may happen ^hiclt 
you do not wifli, and that every thi»g may hap- 
pen which you do. Give me but one young 
Man, who brings this Intention with him to 
the School; who is a Champion for this Pciht; 
and fays, *< I yield up all the reft t it fufSces 
*< me, if once I become able to pafs my Life, free 
*^ from Hindrance and Grief: to ftretch out my 
^* Neck to all Events, aa free ; and to look up 
** to Heaven, as the Friend of God ; fearing no- 
*• thing that can happen." Let any one of you 
ihow bimfelf of fucfai a Difpofition, that I may 

lay 
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Tay, *' Come into the Place, young Man, that 
<* is of right your own ; for you are deftined to 
" be an Ornament to Philofophy, Yours are 
" thefe Pofleffions ; yours thefe Books ; yours 
" thefe Difcourfes." • Then, when he hath maf- 
terVJ, and got the better of this firft Clafs, let him 
come to me again, and fay j << I defire indeed to 
^* be free from Paflion, and Perturbation ; but I 
*^ defire too, as a pious, a philofophic^ and a- 
*' carefully attentive Man, to know, what is my 
" Duty to God, to my Parents, to my Relations, 
^* to my Country, and to Strangers/* ** Come 
*' into the fecond Clafs too; for this likewife is,' 
« yours." " ButI have nowfufficiently ftudied 
*^ the fecond -Clafs too ; and I would willingly 
^' be fecilre, and (c) unfiiaken by Error and De« 
^^ lufion, not only awake, but even when afleep ; 
" when warmed with Wine ; when difeafcd with 
"• the Spleen." ** You are a God, Man : your 
i^ Intentions are ^reat." 

§• 3. ** No. But I, for my- part, defire to 
" underftand what Chryfippus fays, in his logical 
" Treatiic of the {d) Pfeudomenes.*^ — Go hang 

yourfelf,. 
(f) There ai-e fcveral Readings and Conje£li3rcs» I have 
followed U^olfiMs\ who reads, for av^rvc, 40-i(r«c > as agree- 
ing beft with the Senie. • 

{d) The Ffeudofnenos was a fambus Problem among the 
Stoics 5 and it is this. NVhen a Perfon fays, I He j doth Ke 
lie, or doth he noit ? If he lies, he fpeaks Truth : if he 
^psaks.Truth, he iics. The Philofphers compofed many 

4 Books 
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jthnfelf; pitiful Wretch; wfth' fuch an lAtentbn 
ak this. What Good wHl it d6 you i Voii will ^ 
read the Whole lamenting alt the while'; and 
(ky to others, trembling, "Do as I Mo/' — 
<* Shall I read to you, my Frieiid, and you to 
•* me P-^You write (#)furprizihgty, Sirj and you 
** very finely imitate th^ Siile of Pato ; and you, 
•^ of Xempbon ; and you, of Anft/lhenes** And 
thus, having related your Dreams to' each other, 
you return again to the fame State. Your De- 
fires and Averfions, your Purfuifs, your Intenti- 
ons, your Refolutions, your Wifhes and Endea- 
vours, are juft what they wtril You do not fo 
ittuch as feek for one to advifi you ; but are 6f- 
fiinded when you hear fuch Thisgs as tbefe ; and j 
cry, •• An ill-natured old Fellow ! He never wept 
** over me, when Iwas fetiing out, nor faid; j 
** To what a Danger are yoii going to be expofed! 
** If you come offfafe. Child, I will illuminate 
** my Houfe." " This would have been the 
<^ Part of a good-natiired'Man/* Truly, it will 
be a mighty Happinefs, if you do come ofTfafe: 

it 

Books-on this Difficulty, Cbiy/^puf wrote fix. PbUetas 
wafted himfelf to Death in ftudytng lo anTwer it* Me HACK 
«ffDfOG. Laert. L. II. §. io8. .BkvcKtK HiJf.Crit^ 
PbUof. vol. it p« 6 1 3, 614.. 

(f) This is fpoken by EpiBitufy in the Pcrfoti of one of 
his Scholars \ to ridicule their complinKBting feach other 
on their Writings, while they negh^ed ttxetiotre tmjpoKtaat' 
Concern of moral Improvements. 
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it'will be woFth while ta make aa . Ulumlnation. 
For you (/} ought to be immor'tal, and exempt^: 
from Sickndb,^ tobefuFe* 

§•.4.. ThrbM4ng.aw«y then, I fay, this Self-* 
conceit^^ by wMeh we fancy, we hare gained 
fome Knowledge of what is ufefiil, we ihouM 
come ^ to phrk>fopbfc Reafoning, as we do to 
Mathematics and Mujiic: otherwife we (hall be 
far from^ making any Improvement, even if we * 
have read over all the CollefHon and Compofitt* 
ons, not only of ChrjfippuSy but of Jntipatir ihd 
Arcbed^mus too. 

C H A P; xviii; 

HfPf thi jlpp^arances of Things an to be comhatid. 

§; i*p* VERY Habit and Faculty is preferved> 
and increafed, by correfpondent h&u 
ons : as the H^it of Walkings by walking j of 
Riinning, by running. If you would be a*Rea*^ 
der, read : if a Writer, write. But if you do 
not read for a Month, togethtr, but do fomewhat 
elfe ; you will fee what will be the Confequence. 
So, after fitting ftill for ten Days, get up and at- 
tempt to take a long Walk; and you will find. 
how your Legs are weakened. Upon the whole 
then, whatever you would make habitual, prac^ 
tife tt : and, if you would not make u Thing ha- 

bitual^ 

C^ 2c In (hcMld be ^ttht^ 
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bitual, do not pradife k ; but habituate yourielf 
to fomething clfe^ 

§• 2. It is the iame with regard to the Opera* 
tions of the SonK Whenever you are angry, be 
affured, that it is not only a prefeatEvil, but 
that you have increafed a Habit, and added Fuel 
to a Fire. When you are overcome by the Com- 
:pany of Women, do not efteem it as a fingle 
Defeat, but that you have fed, that you have in- 
creafed, yoor Difiblutenefs. For it is itnpoffible, 
but that Habits and Faculties mufl: either be firft 
produced, or ftrengthefied and increafed by cor* 
refpondent Adions. Hence the Philofophers de- 
rive the Growth of all Infirmities. When ybu 
once defire Money, for Example^ if a Degree of 
Keafoning fufficient to produce a Senfe of the 
1£vil be applied, the Defu'e ceafes, and the go- 
verning Faculty of the Mind regains its Autho- 
rity ; whereas, if you apply no Remedy, it re- 
turns no more to its former State : but, being 
again excited by a correfpondent Appearance, it 
kindles at the Defire more quickly than before ; 
and by frequent Repetitions, at laft becomes cal- 
lous {a) : and by this Infirmity is the Love of Mo- 
sey fixed. For he who hath had a Fever, even 
after it hath left hini, is not in the fame State of 
Health as before, unlefs he was perfectly cured : 
and the fan^e thing happens in Diftempers of the 

Soul 

(a) HaFcbnedagainft proper ReflcfUons. 
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Soul lllcewife. There are certain Traces and 
Blifters left in it ; which, unlefs they are well 
eiFaced) whenever a new Hurt is received in the 
fame Part, inflead of Blifters become Sores. 

§. 3. If you would not be of an angry Temper 
then, do not feed the Habit. Give it nothing to 
help its Increafe. Be cjiuiet at iirft, and reckon 
the Days in which you have not been angry. 1 
ufed to be angry every Day ; now every other 
Day ; then every third and fourth Day z and if 
you mifs it fo long as thirty Days, offer a Sacri- 
fice of Thankfgiving to God. For Habit is firfl: 
weakened, and then intirely deftroyed. '* I was 
" not vexed To-day (^) 5 nor the next Day; 
*' nor for three or four Months after ; but took 
" heed to myfelf, when fome provoking Things 
" happened." Be aflured, that you are in a fine 
Way. *' To-day, when IfawahandfomePerfon, 
** I did not fay to myfelf, O that I could poflifs 
*« her ! And, how happy is her Huftand' (for he 
** who fays this, fays too, how happy is her Gal- 
«* lant) : nor do I go on to reprefent her as pre- 
" fcnt, as undrefs'd, as lying down befide me.'* 
On this I ftroak my Head, and fay. Well done, 
Epi^etus : thou haft folved a pretty Sophifm ; a 
much prettier than one very celebrated in the 

Vol. I. t ' Schools. 

J 

a 

(Jb) Thefe feveralFa^ls ai;fi4icre i&ippofcd, to be recoUefted 
at differei^t Times. 
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7S<:hoQk {c). But, if even the Lady flioiild hap- 
.f«ii to be willing, and give me Intimations of it, 
;.atid fend for me, and prefs my Hand, and place 
herfelf next to me; and lihould then Forbear, and 
get the Vt£lory ; that would he a Sophifm beyond 
^11 the Subtleties of X>ogic. This, and not difput- 
ing artfully, is the proper Subjedl for fiixultation. 
§. 4. How then is this to be efFeded? Be wil- 
Jing to approve -yourfelf to yourfelf. Be willing 
to appear beautiful in the Sight of X3od : be de- 
'firous to converfe in Purity with- your own pure 
^ind,' apd with God.: and then, if afyy fuch 
:Appearance ftrikes you, Plato dircfls you : ** Have 
" Recouife to Expiations,; Go a Suppliant to the 
•** Temples of the averting Deities." It is (uR-- 
•cient, however, if you propofe to yourfelfthcEx- 
an^ple of wife and good Men, whether alive or 
dead ; and compare your Condu6l with .theirs. 
Go to Socratesy and fee him lying by Aldbiadiiy 
yet flighting his Youth and Beauty. Gonfider 
.what a Viflory he was confcious of .obtaining ! 
What an 'Olympic Pcize ! In what Number did 
Jhe ftand from HercuUs {d) ? So that, by Heaven, | 

one 

{r) In this Place, and the following Llnea, Ihe Original 
jneiitions particulai* Forms of Argument, which are now 
.little underilood ; and could not beat all inftruiElive to the 
.Englijb Reader. 

{d) Hercules is faid to haVebeenl the Author of the Gym- 
»niftic Games ; and the iirft Vrftor. Thofc who afterwards 

xonquered 
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one might juftly (alute Him [e) ; Hail ! incredibly 
(f) g*^*f> univerfal Vidtor ! not thofe forry Box- 
ers and Wrefllers ; nor the Gladiators, who re-* 
fcmble them. 

§. 5. By placing fuch an Objefl: over-af»ainft 
you, you will conquer any Appearance, and not 
be drawn away by it. But, in the firft place, 
be not hurried alon^ with it, by its hafty Vehe-. 
mence : but fay ; Appearance^ wait for me a little. 
Let me fee what you are, and what you repre- 
fent. Let me try you. Then, afterwards, do 
not fuffer it to go on drawing gay Pi<3ures of 
what will follow : if you do, it will lead you 
where- ever it pleafes. But rather oppofe to it 
fome good and noble Appearance, and banifh thisi 
I bafe and fordid one. If you are habituated to this 
j kind of Exercife, you will fee what Shoulders, 
what Nerves, what Sinews, ypu will have. But 
I now it is mere trifling Talk, and nothing more. 
He is the true Pradlitioner, who exercifes himfelf 

L2 againft 

conquered in Wreftling, and the Pancratium, were num- 
^ beredfrom him. Upton. 

{e) Mr. Upton inferts w«Ji^eif, which he conjeftures, 
I ihouid be vi»ii«ra;, into the Text, from his .Manufcript: 
\ where, probably, it was written merely by an" Accident of 
\ the Tranfcriber's cafting his Eye upon that Word in the 
I ilext Line. The Senfe needs not this Addition, and per* 

haps doth better without it. 
{ (/) This pompous Title was given to thofe, who had 

been Vigors in all the Olyn^c Games. 
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agai n (I fuch Appearances as thefe. Stay, Wretch^ 
ck) not be hurried away. The Combat is great, 
the Atchievcmcnt divine : for Empire, for Frce- 
.dom, for Profperity, for Tranquillity. Remem- 
ber God. Invoke Him for your Aid, and Pro- 
teftor ; as Sailors do Cajior and Pollux^ in a Storm. 
For what Storm is greater than that which arifes 
from viofent Appearances, contending to overfet 
.our Reafon? Indeed, what is the Storm itfelf, but 
Appearance ? For, do but take away the Fear of 
.Death, and !ec there be as many Thunders and 
Lightnings as you pleafe, you will find, that in 
the ruling Faculty, .all is Serenity and Calmj 
:but, if you are once defeated, and fay, you will 
get the Vi£lory another Time, and then the fame 
thing over again ; aflure yourfelf, you will at 
laft be reduced to fo weak and wretched a Con- 
dition, that you will not fo much as know when 
you do amifs ; but you will even begin to make 
Defences for your Behaviour, and thus verify the 
£?iying of Hejiod : 

fp^iih cori/Iant Ilhy iheDihtoryJirive* 

C H A P. XIX. 

Concerning Tbofe who embrace Philofophy only in 

tVordu 

§. i.'T^HE Argument, called The ruling one, 

concerning which Difputants queftion- 

<d each other, appears to have its Rife from 

hence. 
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hence, (^). Of the following Propofitlons, any- 
Two imply a Contradiftion to the Third. They 
are thefe. That every thing paji is necejfarily true : 
That an Impojjibilhy is not the Confequence of a PoJJi^ 
bility: And, That fomething is a Pcffibility^ which- 
neither is rtor will he true. Diodorus^ perceiving- 
this Contradidion, made ufe of the Probability 
of the Two firft, to provCy That nothing is poffi- 
bJe, which neither is nor will be true. Some* 
again hold the Second and Third j That fornix 
thing is poffible^ which neither is nor will be true ; 
and^ That, an IntpoJpMity is not the Conjequence of 
a Pojfibility : and, confequently, aflert, That «(?^ 
every thing paji is necejfarily true. This Way 
CleantheSy and his Followers, took ; whom Anti^ 
pater copioufly defends. Others, laftly,. maintain 
the Firft and- Third j- That fometlnng is pcjfible^ 
which neither is nor will be true : and" That ^v^ry 
thing pajl is necejjarily true : but then, That<2/2 Im^ 
pojftbility may be the Confequence of a PoJ/ibility, But 
all thefc Three Propofitions cannot be at once 
maintained, becaufe of their mutual Coiitradifii*- 
on. If any one fhould afk me then, which of 
them I maintain i I anfwer him, That I cannot 

L3 ^ tell. 

(ay The curious Reader may fee this whole Matter ex- 
plained, with the greatefl Acuteneis and Accuracy, by 
the very learned and ingenious Mr H A R K x s, i]| Mti Ufr 
toiC.% Notes. 
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te!1. But I have beard it related, that Diodorm 
held one Opinion about them ; the Followers of 
Panthadesy I think, and Cleanthesy another ; and 
Chryftpyus a third. 

What then h yours {h) ? 

(f ) None. Nor was I bofn to e^camine the 
Appearances of Things to my own Mind ; to 
compare what is faid by others, and thence X9 
form fome Principle of my, own, asio the Topic 
[which you mention]. Therefore, [in refpecft 
to it, J I am no better than a Grammarian [who 
repeats what he hath read]. Who was the Fa- 
ther of Hector? Priam, Who were his Bro- 
thers ? Parti and Deifhobus, Who was his Mo- 
ther ? Hecuba, This I have heard rehted. Frona 
whom ? Homer. But I believe HelianicuSy and 
other Authors, have written on the fame Subj>s<3. 
And what better Account have I of the ruling 
Argument? But, if 1 was vain enough, I migbr, 
(ipecially at an Entertainment (^), aftoniffi alb 
the Company by an Enumeration of Authors^ 
relating to it. Chryjippus hath written wonder- 
luDy, in his firft Book of Poffibilitles. CUanthes 

and 

' (b) This is fpoken to FpiSieius by one of his Hearers. 

(e) Witli Mr. l^toti, I read «u5ii»: but it feems nccdfary^ 
that ovh ftiould likewife (land ) and it is fo tranflated. 

(d) Some <*hilofophers afFe^ed to ihow their Learning at 
Tiich Times ; and it is againft this idle Oitentation that 
EpiSehu poirtts his Difcourfe : for the Study of Logic itfeli^ 
under proper Regulations, he oftea ftrongly recttininendu * 
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s»id Archedemui have each written feparately on" 
this Subjed. Aniipater too hath written, not' 
only in bis Treatife of PoffibiHtiesj but purpofely 
in a Difcourfe on the ruling Argument. Have' 
you not read the Work? ** No.*' Read it then. 
-^ And what Good will it do him ? He will be' 
more trifling and impertirrent than he is already* 
lor what el fe have ^^a gained by reading it?' 
What Principle have you formed upon this Sub- 
jc£k? But you teU xxvoi Heltn^ and Priarn^ and 
the Ifle ol'Calypfoy which never was, nor ever 
will be. And here, indeed, it is or no great 
Confequence, if you retain the Story, withojut 
forming iiny Principle of your own. But it is 
our Misfortune to do fo much more in^ MoValiiy^ 
tbaaupon fuch* Subjedis as theftf. 

§• 2. Talk to me concerning Good and Evil {/]* 

Heat. 

The Wind from Ilium to the Cicon's Sicn- 
Hath driven me^ — 

Of Things, fome are good, fome evil, and 
fbme indifferent. Now the good, are the Vir- 
tues, and whatever partakes of them ; and the 
evil. Vices, and what partakes of Vice ; the in- 

t 

(f) This I apprehend to t)e ^kcn Ipy^oxu of ^]ie ScJ^olar* 
of l^pi£letus\ who feeiqg the Contempt wiih which hi& 
Mafter treats logical SuhUeties^ in the f brcgpiug P^jagrajj^bj. 
delu-es him to difcoiu'r? upoQ Ethics.. 
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different, lie between thefe, as Riches, Healthi 
Life, Death, Pleafure, Pain. 

Whence do you know this ? 

Hellanicus fays it, in his Egyptian Hiflory (/). 
For what doth it fignify, whether one names the 
Hiftory of Hellanicus^ or the Ethics of Diogenes^ 
or Chryjippus^ or Cleanthes ? Have you tlien ex- 
amined any of thefe Things, and formed a Prin- 
ciple of your own ? But fhow me, how you are 
ufed to exercife yourfelf on Shipboard. . Remem- 
ber this Divillon (^), when the Maft rattles, ^and 
fome idle P^ellow ftands by you,, while you ''are 
fcreaming, and fays, *' For He,aven's fake, talk 
** as you did a little while ago. Is it Vice ta 
•* fuffcr Ship wreck ? Or doth it partake of Vice ?" 
Would not you take up a Log, and throw it at 
his Head ? ** What have Ive to <fo with you, 
** Sir ? We are periihing, and you come and 
" jeft." Again: if C^f/ir (hould fummon youj 
to anfweran Accufation, Remember the Divifion. 
If, when you are going in, pale and trembling, 
any one fhould meet you, and fay, " Why do 
** you tremble, Sir ? What is this Affair you are 

*' engaged 

(f) EftSetut gives this abfurdRcply to ridicule the Fond- 
nefs of his Scholars for quoting Authors, and making a 
Parade of their Reading : and infinuates, that it is not at 
all material, whether a Perfon, who on fuch Subje£^s, 
means nodiing further than Talk, knows of what he is talk- 
ing, or blunders about it ever fo grofsjy. 

,(|f) Of Things into good, evil, and indifferent. 



" 
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** engaged in ? Doth Cafar within, give Virtue 
** and Vice to thofe who approach him ?"— 
** What do you too infult me, and add to my 
•« Evils?" — ** Nay, biit tell mn, Philofophery 
** why you tremblef Is there any other Danger*- 
'* but Death, or a Prifon, or bodily Pain, or 
** Exile, or Defamation?" — ** Why what fhould 
** there be elfe ?" — *' Are any of thefe Vice? 
** Or do they partake of Vice ? What then, did 
** you yourfelf ufe to fay of thefe Things ?" -— 
** What have you to do with me. Sir? My 
** own Evils are enough forme." — You fay 
** right. Your own Evils are indeed enougb- 
•' for you ; your Bafenefs, your Cowardice, and 
** that Arrogance, by which you were elated, a» 
** you fat in the Schools. Why did you plumo 
** yourfelf with what is not your own ? Why did 
**. you call yourfelf a Stoic ?" 

§. 3. Obferve yourfelves thus in your Aflions^^ 
and you find of what Seft you arif. - You will 
find, that moft of you are Epicureans \ a few Pe- 
ripatetics, and thofe but loofe ones (A). For, by 
what Afiion will you prove, that you think 
Virtue equal, and even fuperior, to all other 
Things ? Show me a Stoic, if you have one (/)• 
Where ? Or how (hould you ? You can fhow, 
inde^, a Thoufand, who ;repeat the StoiciRea* 

L 5 fonings, 

(Jb) The. Peripatetics held other Things befidcs Virtue to 
be good ; but not In near io high a Degree. 

(/) See Note ^. B. ii. c. z6. 
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fonings. But do they repeat the Epicurean worfe ? 
Are they not juft a$ perfefl in the Peripatetic I 
Who then is a Stcic? As we call th^tzPhidian Sta- 
tue, which is formed according to the Art of Phi* 
dias ; fo fiiow me fome one Perfon formed accord'^ 
ing to the Principles which he profeiles. Show 
me one, who is fick, and happy; in Danger, 
and happy ; dying and happy \ exiled, and happy ; 
difgraced, and happy. Show him me; for, by 
Heaven, I long to fee a Stoic. But you [will 
fay, you] have not one perfeflly formed. Show 
me then one who is forming : one who is ap- 
proaching towards this Chara£ter. Do me this 
Favour. Do not refufe an old Man a Sight 
which be hath never yet feen. Do you fuppofe, 
that you are [afked] to (how the Jupiter or A//- 
nerva of PhidiaSy a Work of Ivory or Gold ? Let 
anyofyoufhow me a human Soul, willing to 
have the fame Sentiments with thofeof God : not 
to accufe either God or Man: not to be difap- 
pointed of its Deiire, or incur its Averfion : not 
to be angry : not to be envious : not to be jea- 
lous : in a Word, willing from a Man to become 
a God; and, in this poor mortal Body, aiming 
10 have Fellowfliip with Jupiter. Show him to 
me. But you cannot. Why then do you im- 
pofe upon yourfelves, and play Tricks with 
others i Why do you put on a Drefs not your 
own s and walk about in it, mere Thieves and 

Pilferers 
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Pilferers of Names and Things, which do not be,- 
long to you t Here, I am your. Preceptor, and 
you come to be intruded by me. And indeed 
my intention is to fecufe you from being reftrai ti- 
ed, compelled, hindered : to make you free, 
profperous, happy \ looking to God upon every 
Occafion, great or fmall. And yt)u come to 
l^arn and ftudy thefe Things. Why then do not 
you finifli your Work, if you have the proper 
Intention ; and I, befides the Intention, the proper 
Qualifications? What is wanting? When I fee 
an Artificer, and the Materials lying ready, I 
expo£l the Work. Now here is the Artificer j 
here are the Materials ; what is it we want ? Is 
not the Thing capable of being taught ? It is. 
Is it not in our own Power then ? The only 
Thing of all others that is fo. Neither Riches, 
nor Health, nor Fame, nor, in fhort, any thing 
clfe is in our Power, except a right Ufe of the 
Appearances of Things. This alone is, by Na- 
ture, not fubje£t to Reflraint, not fubjed to 
Hindrance. Why then do not you finifti it ? 
Tell me the Caufe. it muft be by my Fault, or 
yours, or from the Nature of the Thing. The 
Thing itfelf is pradicable, and the only one in 
our Power. Th» Fault then muft be cither in 
me, or in you, or, more truly, in both. Well 
then, (hall we now, at laft, bring this Intention 
along with us ? Let us lay afidc all that is paft. 

L6 Let 
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Let us begin. Only believe me, and you will 

fee the Confequence. 

CHAP. XX. 

Concerning the Epicureans, and Academics* 

§. i»Tp RUE and evidcntTropofitions maft, of 
Neceffity, be ufed even by thofe, who 
contradift them. And, perhaps, one of the ftrong- 
cft Proofe, that there is fuch a Thing as Evidence, 
is the Neceflity which thofe, who contradifi it, are 
under to make ufe of it. If a Perfon, for In- 
ftance, fhpuld deny, that any thing is univerfally 
true, he will be obliged to aflert the contrary, 
that nothing is univerfally true. What, Wretch, 
not even this itfelf ? For what is this, but to fay, 
that every thing univerfal is falfe. Again : if 
any one (hould come, and fay, ^' Know that there 
•' is nothing to be known ; but all Things arc 
•* uncertain :" or another i '* Believe me, and it 
•* will be the better for you, no Man ought to 
«* be believed in^ny thing :" or a Third, ** Learn 
** from me, that nothing is to be learned \ I tell 
** you this^ and will teach the Proof of it, if you 
** pleafe." Now what Difference is there be- 
tween fuch as thefe, and thofe who call them- 
felves Academics ? Who fay to us, ** Be convin^ 
*' cedf that no one ever is convinced [on good 

«« GroundsJ. 
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«* Grounds]. . Believe us, that no body believed 
«* any body/' 

§.2. Thus alfo, when ^^iVwrKj would deftroy 
the natural Relation of Mankind to each other^ 
he makes ufe of the very thing he is deftroying. 
For what doth he fay ? ** Be not deceived ; be 
** not feduced, and miftaken. There is no na- 
** tural Relation between reafonable Beings. Be- 
" lieve me. Thofe who fay otherwife, miflead 
•* and impofe upon you." — Why are you con- 
cerned for us then ? Let us be deceived. Tou will 
fare never the worfe, if all the reft of us are per- 
fuaded, that there is a natural Relation between 
Mankind ; and that it is by all means to be pre- 
fcrved. Nay, it will be much fafcr and better^ 
Why do you give yourfelf any Trouble about us. 
Sir i Why do you break your Reft for us ? Why 
do you light your Lamp ? Why do you rife early ? 
Why do you compofe fo many Volumes ? Is it 
that none of us (hould be deceived, concerning 
the Gods J as if they took any Care of Men ? Or - 
that we may notfuppofe the Eflcnce of Good con- 
fifts in any thing, but in PJeafure ? For, if thefe 
Things be fo, lie down and fleep, and lead the 
Life of which you judge yourfeJf worthy -, that of 
a mere Reptile. Eat and drink, and fatisfy your 
Paflion for Women, and eafe yourfeU and fnore. 
What is it to you, whether others think right or 
wrong about thefe Things ? For what have yoa 

to 
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|o do with u$ i You take care of Sheep, becaufe 
they afford us their Milk, their Wool, and, at 
laft, their Flefh. And would it not be a defirable 
Thing that Men might be fo lulled and inchanted 
by the Stoics, as to give themfelves up to be milk- 
ed and fleeced by you, and fuch as you ? Should 
not thefe Dodrines be taught to your Brother Epi^ 
cunans only^ and concealed from the reft of the 
World ; who (hould by all means, above all things, 
be perfuaded, that we have a natural Relation to 
each other : and that Temperance is a good 
Thing, in ordet that all may be kept fafe for ycu ? 
Or is this Relation to be preferved towards fome, 
and not towards others ? Towards whom then, is 
it to be preferved ? Towards fuch as mutually 
preferve, or fuch as violate it ? And who violate 
it more, than you, who teach fuch Do£lrines? 

§• 3. What was it then, that waked Epicurus 
from his Sleep: and compelled him to write what 
he did ; what elfe, but that which is of all others 
the moft powerful in Mankind, Nature ; which 
draws every one, however unwilling and reluc- 
tant, to Its own Purpofes. For fmce, fays fhe, 
you think that there is no Relation between Man- 
kind, write this DoSrine, and leave it for the 
Ufe of others ; and break your Sleep upon that 
Account; and, by your own PraAice, confute 
your own Principles* Do we fay, that Orejits 

was roufed from ileep by the Agitation of the Fu- 
ries j 
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ries ; and was not Epicurus waked by Furies^ 
more cruel and avenging, which would not fufFer 
him to reft ; but compelled him to divulge his own 
Evils, as Wine and Madnefs do the PrieRs of Cy- 
beU? So ftrong and unconquerable a Thing is 
human Nature I For how can a Vine have the 
Properties not of a Vine, but of an Olive Tree ? 
Or an Olive Tree, not thofe of an Olive Tree, 
but of a Vine ? It is impofEble. It is inconceiv* 
able. Neither, therefore, is it poffible for a hu- 
man Creature intirely to lofe human AfFe£iions. 
But even thofe who have undergone a Mutilation, 
cannot have their Inclinations alfo mutilated: and 
io Epicurus^ when he had mutilated all the Offices 
of a Man, of a Mafter of a Family, of a Citizen, 
and of a Friend, did not mutilate the Inclinations 
of Humanity : for he could not, any more than 
the idle Academics can throw away, or blind their 
own Senfes 5 though this be, of all others, the 
Point they labour moft. What a Misfortune is it, 
when any one, after having received, from Na- 
ture. Standards and Rules for the Knowledge of 
Truth, doth notflrive to add tothefe^ and make 
up their Deficiencies ; but, on the contrary, en- 
deavours to take away, and deftroy, whatever 
Truth may be known even by them f 

§. 4. What fay you, Philofopher ? What do 
you think of Piety and Sanfiity? If you pleafe, I 
will prove that they are good, — Pray do prove it ; 

that 
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that our Citizens may be converted (a), and ho- 
nour the Deity, and may no longer negle6t what 
is of the bigheft Importance. — Have you the 
Proofs, then f — I have, and I thank you. Since 
you are fo well pleafed with this then, learn the 
Contrary : 1 hat there arc no Gods ; or, if there 
are, that they take no Care of Mankind j neither 
have we any Concern with them : that this Piety 
and San£lity, which is fo much talked of by many, 
is only an Impofition of boafling and fophiftical 
Men : or, perhaps, of Legiflators, for a Terror 
and Reftraint to Injuftice. — Well done, Philofo- 
pher. Our Citizens are much the better for you. 
You have dready brought back all the Youth, to 
9 Contenipt of the Deity,— What ! doth not this 
pleafe you, then ? Learn next, that Juftice is no- 
thing : that Shame is Folly : that the paternal 
Relation is nothing ; the filial, nothing. — Well 
faid, Philofopher : perfift j convince the Youth : 
that we may have many more, to think and talk 
like you. By fuch DocSlrines as thefe, have our 
well governed States flourifhed ! Upon thefe was 
Sp<?r//2 founded ! LycurguSy byhis Laws,.-and Me- 
thod of Education, introduced fuch Perfuafions as 
thefe ; That it is juft as honourable, as it is difho* 
nourable, to be Slaves ; and juft as diffaonourable, 
as honourable, to be free ! They who died at 
Thermopylae died from fuch Principles as thefe ! 

• And 
{a) A Neyr Teftament Word. 
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And from what other Do£trine$ did the Athenians 
leave their City [b) ? 

§. 5. And yet, they who talk thus, marry, and 
produce Children ; and engage in public Affairs, 
and get themfelves madePrlefts and Prophets (of 
whom ? Of Gods that have no Exiftence) ; and 
confult the Pythian Prieftefs, only to bear Falf- 
hoods, and interpret the Oracles to others. Whae 
monffrous Impudence and Impoflure ! 

§. 6. {c) What are you doing Man ? You con* 
tradid yourfelf every Day ; and yet you will not 
give up thefe pauhry Cavils. When you eat^ 
where do you carry .your Hand ? To your Mouthy 
or to your Eye ? When you bathe, where do you 
go? Do you ever call a Kettle, a Diih ; or 2 
Spoon, a Spit ? If I were a Servant to one of thefe 
Gentlemen, were it at' the Hazard of being flayecF 
every Day, I would plague him. ** Throw fome 
" Oil into the Bath, Boy." I would take Pickle, 
and pour upon his Head. ** What is this ?** 
Really, Sir, an Appearance ftruck me fo perfectly 
alike, as not to be diftinguilhed from Oil. '< Give 

{b) When the Atbenians found themfelves nnable to refifF 
the Forces of the Ferfians, they left their City ; and, having- 
removed their Wives and Children, and their moveable 
£fFe6ls, to Trazen and Salamis, went on board their Ships, 
and defended the Liberty of Greece by their Fleet^ Upton 
from Cicero, &c. 

(c) What follows is againft the Academics^ who dcniedf 
the Evidence of the Senfes» 
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** me the Soup." I would carry him a Difli full 
of Vinegar. «♦ Did not I aft for the Soup ?*'— • 
Yes, Sir^ this is the Sou p**^^^ Is not this Vine- 
" gar ?" Why fo, more than Soup ? " Take it 
♦* and fmell to it, take it and tafie it." ** How do 
•* you know then, but our Senfes deceive us ?" 
If I had three or four Fcllow-fervants to join with 
me, I would make him either choke with PaHion, 
and burft, or change hi» Opinions. But now 
tbey infult us, by making ufe of the Gifts of Na- 
ture, while in Words they deftroy them. Grate- 
ful and modeft Men, truly 1 Who, if there were 
nothing elfe in the Cafe, while they are eating, 
their daily Bread, dare to fay, ^* We do not knovr 
•* whether there be any dreSy or Proferpincy oc 
^ Pluto{d)" Not tomrmion^^batwhil&tbcyco* 
joy the Night and Day, the Seafons of the 
Year, the Stars, the Earth and Sea, tbey are not . 
the Icaft aficded by any of thefe Things j;buit onljrv 
ftudy to throw out fome idle Problem ; and,, whea 
^cy have cleared their Stomachs, go and bathe : 
but take not the leafi Care what they fay ; nor on 
what Subjects; nor to whom;. nor what may be 
the Confequence of their Talk : whether any. wcU- 
difpofed young Man, by hearing fuch Doi^rines, 
ipay not be aiFe£ied by theniy and £o affeSed, a» 

entirely 

(d) By thcfe Terms, the Stoics rnfant inteJligpnt Pow- 
ers, joining, to bring the Fruits of the Earth tQ Maturity, 
and to cany on the Courfe of Nature, 
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entirely to lofe the Seeds of his good Difpofition : 
whether they may not furnifti ati Adulterer with 
Occafions of growing fhamekfs in his Guilt:- 
whether a public Plunderer may not find Excufes 
from thefe Doflrines ; whether he, who neglefta 
his Parents, may not gain an- additional Confi- 
dence from them — {e). " What then, in your 
** Opinion, is good and evil, fair and (/^ bafe; 
** fuch Things, or fuch Things ?*' — Why (hould 
one fay any more againft fuch Creatures as thefe^ 
or give them any Account, or receive any from 
them, or endeavour to convince them \ By ^U" 
piter^ one might fooner hope to convince the moft 
unnatural Debauchees, than thofe, who are thua 
deaf and blind to their own Evils {g). 

{e) Thefe fccm to be t&e Words of tUe Academfc, deiS- 
rous of beginning a Difpute with EpiBetuSy to revenge bin^ 
felf by puzzling hin>, for the fevere Things 'which he had 
been faying againfl that Se6^. But Epi3etus refofes to entei. 
Into \ty and gives bis Reafon. 

(y) I have followed Mr. Cj^/ou's Addition of Ak9^(jfwh\ 
but, perhaps^ even ^clkov may be an Addition, ^& arkin|r 
from writing « xaitov twice over. » 

(^) This itfembles what our Saviour faith to the 7^«rv- 
i^ Rulers 5 VeriJy I fiy wtto you, that ibe Publicans and tbt. 
fiarkts go ititQ ike Kingdom of God bejerejou. Matt. xxi. ju 
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e H A P. XXI. 

Of Inconjtflency. 

§. i.'TpHERE are fome Things which Merr 
confefs, with Eafe; others, with Dif* 
Acuity. No one, for Inftance, will confefs him- 
felf a Fool, or a Blockhead ; but, on the contrary, 
you will hear every one fay, *' I wiQi my Foi> 
•* tune was equal to my Mind.'*^ But rhey eafily 
confefs themfelves fearful ; and fay, ^ I am fome*- 
** what timorous, I confefs: but in other re*- 
" (pefts you will not find me a Fool," No one 
Will eafily confefs himfelf intemperate in bis De<- 
fires \ upon no Account difhoneft, nor abfolutely 
very envious, or meddling : but many confefs- 
themfelves to have the Weaknefs of being com- 
paflionate. What is the RWbn of all tbis ? The 
principal is, an Inconfiftency and Confufion in 
what relates to Good and EviL But different 
People have different Inducements. In generator, 
whatever they imagine to bebafe, they do not ab- 
folutely confefs. Fear and Companion, tbey ima- 
gine to belong to a well meaning Difpofition; 
but Stupidity, to a Slave. Offences agatnft Society 
they do not own : but, in moft Faults, they are 
brought to a ConfefSon, chiefly from imagining, 
that there is fomething involuntary in them ; as- 
in Fear and Compaffion.. And, though a Per*- 

fea 
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fon {a) (hould in fome Meafure confefs hrmfelf 
intemperate in his Defires, he accufes his Paflion^ 
and experts Forgivenefs, as for an involuntarjr 
Fault. But DiChonefty is not imagined to be, by 
any means, involuntary. In Jealoufy too, there 
k fomething, they fuppofe, of involuntary; and 
this likewife, in fome Degree, they confefs. 

§« 2. Converfing a,mong fuch Men, therefore* 
thus confufed, thus ignorant what they fay, what 
are, or are not, their Evils, whence they have 
them, and how they may be delivered of them 5 it 
is worth while, I think, to afk one's felf continu- 
ally, ** Am I too one of thefe ? What do I ima- 
** ginenniyfelf to be ? How do I conduft myfelf ? 
^ As a prudent, as a temperate Man ? Do I too, 
" ever talk at this Rate, That 1 am fufficienly 
*' inftrufied for what may happen ? Have I that 
" Perfuafion, That I know nothing, which be- 
! ** comes one that knows nothing? Do I go to a 
I ** Mafter, as to an Oracle, prepared to obey ; 
" or do I, as well as others, like a ftupid Dri- 
«« veller (/»), enter the School, only to learn the 
*' Hiftory[of PhilofophyJ,and underftand Books, 
^^ which I did not underfland before 3 or, perhaps, 
i *' to 



f 



(a) Mr. UptorCs Copy. 

(b) We have no Expreflion exaftly like that in the 
Greek. The TranllatLon comes the neareft to it of any I 
«\»uld think on. 
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** to explain them toothers ?" (c) You have been 
iighting at Home, with your Servant, Sir : you 
Jiave turned the Houfe upfide-dowti, and alarmed 
the Neighbourhood : and do you come to me with 
m pompous Show of Wifdom, and fit and pafs 
Judgment how I explain a Sentence? How I 
prate whatever comes into my Head ? Do you 
come, envious and deje£ted, that nothing is 
brought you from Home ? And, in the midft of 
the Difputations, fit thinking on nothing, but 
how your Father or your Brother may behave to 
you ? ** What are they faying about me at Home ? 
*' Now they think I am improving, and lay, 
^ He wiH come back with unlverfal Knowledge. 
" I wiCh I could learn every Thing before my Re- 
** turn : but this requires much Labour ; and no- 
•* body fends me any Thing. The Baths are 
•* very bad at Nicopolis ; and Things go very ill 
•* both at Home, and here." 

§. 3. After all thi^,it is faid, nobody is the bet- 
ter for the philofophic School. Why, who comes 
to the School i I mean, who comes to be re- 
fornSed ? Who, to fubmit his Principles to Cor- 
re<aion ? who, with a Scnfe of his Wants ? Why 
do you wonder then, that you bring back from 
the School, the very Thing you carried there ? 

For 

(/) This fcems to be fpoken l^ Epi^etus to one of his 
' Scholai's. 
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-For you do not come to lay afide, or correft, or 
■change, your Principles. How (hould you f Far 
from it. Rather confider this, thereftwc, whether 
you have not what you come for. You come to 
talk about Theorems. Well: and are not you 
more impertinently talkative than you were ? Dq 
oiotthefe paultry Theorems furnifbyou with Mat- 
ter for Oflentaiion ? Do not you foIv>e converti- 
tible and hypothetical Syllogifms ? Why then, are 
you ftill difpleafed, ifyau have the very Thing 
for which you came ? — ** Vtry true: but, if my 
*' Child, or my Brother ihould die ; or if I muft 
." die, or be tortured myfelf, what Good will 
" thefe Things do me?" — Why, did you come 
for this ? Did you attend upon me for ibis? Was 
it upon any fach Account, that you €ver lighted 
your Lamp, or/at up at Night ? Or did you, when 
you went into the Walk, propofe any Appearance 
to your own Mind to be difcufled, Inilead of a 
Syllogifm ? Did any of you ever go through fuch 
a Subjefl: jointly ? And, after all, you fay. Theo- 
rems are ufelefs. To whom ? To fuch as apply 
them ill. For Medicines for the Eyes are not ufe- 
lefs to thofe, who apply them when, and as, they 
ought. Fomentations are not ufelefs : Poifcrs are 
inot ufelefs: but they are ufelefs to fome ; and, on 
Jihe contrary, ufeful to others. If you ihould aflc 
me now, are Syllogifms ufeful ? I anfwer, t^iat 
ibey are ufeful : and, if you pleafe, I will fhow 

you 
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you how {d) — ** Will they be of Service to me, 
** 'then ?" — Why : did you aflc, Man, whether 
ihey would be ufeful to you^ or in general ? If 
•any one in a Dyfcntery fhould afk me, whether 
Acids be ufeful ; I anfwer. They are. ** Are they 
<< ufeful for me^ then ?"— I fay No. Firft try to 
get the Flux flopped, and the Exulceration healed. 
Do you too firft get your. Ulcers healed; your 
Tluxes ftopped. Quiet your Mind, and bring it 
free from Diftra£Hon, to the School ; and then 
you will know what ts the Force of Reafoning. 

CHAP. XXIL 

Of Friendjhip. 

•§. i.'TpO whatever Obje£ls a Perfon devotes 

his Attention, ihefe Objefls he, proba- 

.biy loves. 'Do Men ever devote their Attention 

then, to Evils ? — By no Means. — Or even to 

what doth not concern them ?— No : nor this.— 

It remains then, that Good muft be the fole Ob- 

je£t of their Attention ; and, if of their Attention, 

of their Love too. Whoever; therefore, under* 

Hands Goody is capable lik^wife of Love : and he 

who cannot diftinguifli Good from Evil, and 

Things indifferent from both, how is it poffible, 

that he can love f The prudent Perfon alone then, 

is capable of loving. 

How 

(d) The Greek is pointed at «jroh»{w j but the Senfc re- 
quires the Stop at vw;. 
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How fo ? I am not this prudent Pcrfon. vet I 
love my Child. 

I proteft it furprizes me, that you fhould, in the 
hrft Place, confefs yourfelf imprudent. For in 
what are you deficient ? Have not you the Ufe of 
your Senfes ? Do not you diftinguifli the Appear- 
ances of Things ? Do not you provide fuch Food, 
an^ CJoatbing, and Habitation, as are fuitaWe to 
you ? Why then do you confefs, that you want 
Prudence? In Truth, becaufe youare often flruclc. 
and difconcerted by Appearances, and their Spe- 
aoufncfs gets the better of you; and hence you 
fometimes fuppofe the very fame Thintjs to be 
good, then evil, and, laftly, neither : and, in a 
Word, you grieve, you fear, you envy, you are 
difconcerted, you change. Is it from hence 
that you confefs yourfelf imprudent ? And are 
you not changeable too in Love ? Rkhes, PJea- 
fure, in fliort, the very fame Things, you at fome 
times efteem good, and at others, evit : and do 
not you efteem the fame Pcrfons too, alternately 
good and bad ? And, at one time, treat them 
wth Kindnefs, at another, with Enmity f One 
time, commend, and at another, cenfure them ? 

Yes. q his too is the Cafe, with me. 

Well then, can he who is deceived in another, 
be his Friend, thmk you ? ^ 

No, furely. 

Voi. I. M Of 
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Or doth he, who loves him with a changeable 
Affeftion, bear him genuine Good-wtU ? 

Nor he, neither. 

"Or he, who now vilifies, then admires hrm ? 

Nor he. 

Do you not often fee little Dogs carefling, and 
playing -with each other, that you would Cay, no* 
thing could be more friendly : hut, to learn what 
this Friendfhip is, throw a Bit of Meat between 
them, and. you will fee. Do yoa too thro^v a 
Bit of an Eftate, betwixt you and your Son, and 
you will fee, that he will quickly with you under 
Ground, .and you htm: and then you, no doubt, 
on the other Hand, will txclaim; What a Son 
have f brought up V He would bury me alive 1 
Throw in a pretty Girl, and the old Fellow and 
the young one will, both, fail in Love with her : 
or let Fame or Danger Intervene, the Words of 
the Father of Admetus will be yours [a) ; 

You 

'(a) AHmetttf:, ^i"g of llefaly, being deftined to die, 
j^olh obtained a Reverfal of his ^ntence horn the Fates, 
on Condition, that fome Perfon could be found to die in 
bis lUad. Admetus tried all hisFrieads, and among the reft, 
his Fatlier, Pberes ; but no one chofe to be his Reprefenta*- 
tive, but his Wife, Alcejiis, After her Death, Pberes U in* 
Voduced prejiaTing Honours for her Funeral, and condoling 
with his Son, on her Lofs. Adrmttu rejefts his Prefents, 
with great Indignation ; and makes him the fevereft Re- 
jpi^aches, on his Cowardke and Mean-fpiritednei^ io not 

parting 
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You hM Lifi dtar : Doth mt y^ur FathiT t$o ? 

I>o you fuppofe^ that he did not loVe his own . 
Chiki, wh^fi l^e vra& a Httte one ? That ht wai 
not in AgonieS) when he had a Fever ; and often 
wi&ed to undergo that Fever in his ftead i But, 
aft^r a)I,^ v^heti the Trial comes home, you fee ^ 
what Expreffions he ufes. Were not Eteocles and 
Polynices born of the fame Mother, and of the 
feme Father ? Were tKey not brought up, and 
^id they not live, and cat, and fleep, together ? 
Did not' they kifs and fondle each other? Sa 
that any one, who faw them, wotifd have laugh- 
ed at nU the Paradoxes, wtiich Philofophcrs utter 

M 2 about. 

parting with a few remaining Years of Life to fave Ihs Son 
j from an untimely Death ; and in fufFering Akeftis to defcend 
' to the Grave for him, in the Bloom of Youth. TheQuOf 
I tatioti made by Epi^etks, is Part of the Anlwer of Pheres^ 
\ to the Reproaches of his Son. 

Seme of the fined and moii touching Parts of the Dia^ 

logue, in Edivard and Ehonora^ are taken from the Alceflis $ 

but Mr. Comfort is much happier, in the Condu£^ of his 

I Story, than Ettripides, Ekonora expofes herfelf to Death, 

f againft the Confenf, and without the Knowledge, of her 

i Hv&and \ which by no means appears to have been the 

[ Cafe of Alexis. This Circumftance renders Admetus a 

I mod defpicable Chara£ler, throughout the Play ; and the 

[ Reproaches which he throws upon Pberes appear abfurd, 

[ and (hocking. It is a little remarkable, that EpiSietus 

j fiiould treat the Father with fo much Coatempt, and be- 

* ilow none on the Son, to ^^hom it was, at leaft equally, due* 

Seo B. III. c. %Q. §. I, andVAL. Max* !<• IV. c. 6. §. x. * 
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:about Love. And' yet, when a Kingdom^ like a 
Sit of Meat, was thrown betwixt them, fee what 
they fay, and how eagerly they wiih to kill eack 
other (b). For univerfally, 1>e not deceived, no 
Animal is attached to any thing fo ftrongly, as to 
its own Intereft. Whatever thevefore^ appears 
a Hindrance to that, be it Brother, or Father^ 
or Child, or Miftrefs, or Friend, is hated, ab« 
horred, execrated } for, by Nature, it loves no- 
thing like its own Intereft. This is Father^ 
and Brother, and Family^ and Country, and 
God (c), Whenevef therefore^ the Gods feenn 
to hinder this, we vilify even them, and thro9^ 
down their Statues, and'burn their Temples ; as 
Alexander ordered the Temple of Efculapius to be 
burnt, becaufe he had loft the Man he loved. 

§. 2. Whenever therefore, any one makes his 
Intereft to confift in the fame thing with San(Stity» 
Virtue, his Country, Parents, and Friends, ali 
thefc arc fecured : but, where-ever they are made 
to interfere. Friends, and Country, and Family, 
and JuQice iifelf, all give way, borne down by 
the Weight of Self-intcreft. For where-ever /and 
mm are placed, thither muft every Animal gra-' 
vitate. If in Body, that will fway us; if in 

Choice, 

ip) The Original quotes ibme Verfcs from Euripides^ of a 
Dialogue between Eteocles znd Pofynices, before the Walls of 
TMes; of which the Tranilation givts the general Senle. 

Ic) See Matt, xii. 50. 
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Choice, that ; if in Externals, tbefe* If thcre^ 
fere, / be placed in a right Choice, then only, I 
ihall be a^ Friend, a Son, or a Father, fuch - as 1 
ought* For, in that Cafe, it will be for my In^ 
tereft to preferve the fakh&l, the modeft, tha 
l^atient^ the abftinent, the beneficent,. Chara£ler ;< 
to keep the Relations of Life- in violate. But, if 
1 place my filf in one Thing, and Virtue in ano- 
tber, • the Dodtrine of Epicurus will ftand its 
Ground^. That Virtue is nothing, or mere Opii* 
«ion (^).. * 

§< 3* From this* Ignorance it wasj that the >f- 
ihfniam and Laudemoniam quarrelled with each 
other ; and the Thehans with both : the Per/tan 
King, with Greece i zn^ the Macedmians^.vf'wh 
both: and now the Romans y. with th& Getesk^ 
Andy in fiill remoter Times*, the Trtjan- War 
ardfe from the fame Caufe. Paris was the Gueft 
of Menelaus ; and whoever had feen the mutual 
Proofs of Good-will, that pafled between them, 
would never have believed, that they were not 
Friends* But a tempting Bit,.a pretty. Woman,. 

_M 3 • , was 

(</) Byfiyis here meant the proper Good, or^ as S(fbm&n 
rxpreffes it^ EccL xii. 13. ^The WboU of Man. The Stoic 
proves excellently, the Inconvenience of placing this, in 
any thing but a right Choice (a right Difpofition and Be- 
haviour) : but how it is the Intcreft of each Individual, in 
every Cafe, to make tKat Choice, in Preference to prefent 
Pleafitre, ■ and in Defiance of prcient Sufferings^ appeax*.^ 
•nly from the Do^rine of a future Recompence. 
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wa$ thrown in between tfacm ; and for this ihcf 
went to War, At prefent, therefore, when yoa 
fee dear Brothers have, in Appearance, bot one 
Soul, do not immediately pronotHice upon their 
Friendship; not though they fhould fwear ir, 
and afHrm k was impoiTibie to ]ive afunder, 
(For the governing Faculty of a bad "Man ii 
faithlefs, unfettled, injudicious;. fucce/Hvely van« 
quifhed by different Appearances). But inquire, 
not as others do, whether they were born of the 
fame Parents, and brought up together, and un- 
der the fame Preceptor : but this Thinjg only, in 
what they place their Intereil ; in Externals, or 
in Choice. If in Externals, no more call them 
Friends, than faithful, or conftant, or brave, or 
free ; nay, nor even Men, if you are wife. For 
it is no Principle of Huotantty, that makes them 
bite and vilify each other ;^ and take Pofieffion of 
public Aflemblies, as wHd Beads do of Solitudes 
and Mountains; and convert Courts of Jufl ice 
Into Dens of Robbers : nor that prompts them to 
be intemperate, Adulterers, Seducers ; or Jeads 
them into other OSences, that Men commit 
againft each other, from the one iangle Principle, 
by which they place themfelves, and their own 
Concerns, in Things independent on Choice, 

§•4. But, if you hear, that tbefe Men, m 
reality fuppofe Good to be pjaeed only in Choice, 
Mid in aright Ufe of the Appearances of Things ;. 
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h6 longer lake the trouble of inquiring, if they 
are Father and Son, or old Companions and 
Acquaintances ; but as boldly pronounce, that 
they are Friends, as that they are faithful and 
juft. For where clfe can Friendfhip be met, but 
with Fidelity and Modcfty, and a Communica- 
lion {e) of Virtue ; and of no other Thing ? 

Well : but fuch a one paid me the iitmoft;Re- 
gard, for fo long a Time ; and did not he krte me ? 

How can you tell. Wretch, if that Regard be 
any other than he pays- to his Shoes, or his^ 
Horfe^ when he cleans them ? And, how do 
you kiiow^ but whcp you ceafc to be a neceflary 
Utenfil, he may throw you away, like a brokej^ 
Stool? 

Well: but it is my Wife 5 and we have lived 
together many Yeai«» 

And how many did Eriph^e live with Apjfhta^ 
raus^ and was the Mother of Children, and not 
a few ? But a Bracelet fell in between them* 
What was this Bracelet ? The Principle [(he 
had formed] concerning fuch Things^ This 
turned her into a favage Animal : this cut afunder 
all Love ;; and fufFered neither the Wife, nor the 
Mother, to continue fuch (f). 

M 4 §. 5, 

(e) Perhaps 5or«f, in tlie Greeks (hould be huhd'tt. 
(j) Ampbiaraus married Eriphyle^ the Sifter of Adnaflm,, 
Kjng. q£ Argas., Hjg was an excellent. Spothijij^er j and, by 

hisi 
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§. 5. Whoever therefore, among you, ftudles 
to be, or to gain a Friend, let him cut up all 
thcfe Principles by the Root ; hate them ; drive 
them utterly out of his Soul. Thus in the firit 
place, be will be fecure from inward Reproaches,^ 
and Contefts ; from Change of Mind, and Sel^ 
torment. Then, with refped to others ; to 
every one, like himfelf, he wjil be unreferved* 
. To fuch as are unlike, be will^ be patient, mildt^ 
gentle, and ready to forgive them,^ as failing ia 
Points of the greateft Importance ; but fevere to 
none j being fully convinced of Piaio*s Dodrine, 
That the Soul is never willingly deprived tjf 
Truth. Without all. this, you may, in many 
KefpeSs, live as Friends do ; and drink, and 
lodge, and travel together, and be born of the 
fame Parents; and fo may (g) Serpents too-t 
but neither they, nor you, can ever be Friends^ 
while you have thefe brutal ai^d execrable Prin* 
ciples. 

CHAP; 

hi? Skill, forcf»w, that it would prove fetal to him, if he 
engaged himfelf in the Tbeban War. Wherefore, to avoid 
incTJtable Deftru6^ion, he hid himfelf: but was difcovered 
'by his Wife Eriphyle, whom Polynices had corrupted, with ». 
Prefeat i)f a golden Chain. StatxusV iTj^bais, L- VL. 
Q;) Mr. iff ton's Copy. 
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CHAP. XXIII. 

0/ the Faculty if Sptaktng, 

§. I. A BOOK will always be read with the* 
greater Pleafure, and Eafe too, if it be 
written in a fair Character : therefore every one 
wJIl the more eafily attend to Difcourfes like- 
wife, ornamented with proper and beautiful £x-^ 
preifions. It {a) ought not then to be faid, that- 
there is no fuch Thing as the Faculty of Elocu- 
tion : for this would be at once the Part of an- 
impious and fearful Perfon (^). Impious; be- 
caufe he difhonours the Gifts of God ; juft as ifv 
he (hould deny any Ufe in the Faculty of Sight,. 
Hearing, and Speech itfejf. Hath God then giveo' 
you Eyes in vain ? Is it ih vain, that he hath in^ 
fufed jnto them, fuch a ftrong and adive Spirit; 
as to be able to reprefent the Forms oT diftant 
ObjeSs (0 ? What MeiTenger is fo quick and 

diligent ? 

{a) Thcfe arc the Words of EpiSetus ; . to yrhich there* 
are others equivalent afterwards. His Meaning, probably, ■ 
i«, that the Value and Ufefulnefs of the Facnlty of Elocu* 
tion ought not to be denied : in Oppofition to the Do£li in«'. 
ofEficumSf who declared all the liberalJ^rts and Sciences 
to be ufelefs and mlfchievous^.. See DiOG. Lairt. L. X. 
§• 6« and Minace^s Note^ there. 

{by He proves the Timidity at the Beginning of §. 3. 

(c) It was an old Notion, that Vifion was performed bf^ 
the Eouffion of Rays from the Eye to the Obje6t, not tht- 

M 5. AdnuiTioa.. 
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diligent ? Is it in vain, that h^ hath made the 
intermediate Air, fo yielding, and elaftic, that 
Sight penetrates through it i An4 i^ it in vain, 
that he hath made the Light j without which all 
the reft would be ufelef^ ? Man, be not ingrateful 5 
nof) on the other Hand,^ unmindful of your fupe- 
rior Advantages (//) : but for Sight, and Hearing, 
and indeed for Life itfelf, and the Supports of \tf 
as Fruits, and Win^, and Oil, be thankful to 
Gpd : but remember, that He hath given you 
another Thing, fuperior to them all ; wbiclr 
makes ufe of them, proves them, eftimates the 
Value of each (e). For what is it that pronoun* 
ces upon the Value of each of thefe Faculties? 
Is it the Faculty itfelf ? Did you ever perceive 
the Faculty of Sight or Hearing, to fay any thing 
concerning itfelf? Or Wheat, or Barley, of 
Horfes, or Dogs ? No. Thefe Things are ap- 
pointed as Inftrumenis and Servants, to obey 
that which is capable of ufing the Appearances of 
Things. If you inquire the Value of any thin^i 
of what do you inquire ? What is it that anfwcrs 
' you ? 

Admiffion of Rays from the Qbjeft into the Eye j and to 
this EpiSetus here refers. 

(it) Mr. Uj)ton gives a different Senfe to Kfua-o'oyotv ; but I 
think, that both 'oraMv^sind what ^ei-wards follows, juttifi^ 
the EngUJb Tranflation. 

(^) See B. I. c. I . 
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you (/) ? How then can any Faculty be fu- 
perior to this ; which both ufes all the reft as In- 
ftruAients, and tries and pronounces concerning^' 
each of them ? For which of them knows, what 
itfelf is; and what is its own 'Value ? Which of 
them knows, when it is to be ufed, and wheii 
not ? Which is it, that opens and fliuts the EyeSf^ 
and turns them away from improper Objefls ? 
Is it the Faculty of Sight? No: but that of 
Choice. Which is it, that opens and fhuts the 
Ears ? What is it, by which they are made cu- 
rious and inquifitive ; or, on the contrary, deaf, 
and unaffeflcd by what is faid ? Is it the Faculty 
of Hearing ? No : but that of Choice. Will 
this then, perceiving itfelf to exift in [Man 
amidft] the other Faculties, [which are] all bllnd^ 
and deaf, and unable to difcern any thiitg, but 
thofe Offices, in which they are appointed to' 
minifter, and be fubfervient to it ; and that it- 
felf alone fees clearly, and diftingi;j{hes the Va- 
lue of each of the reft j will this, I fay, inform- 
us, that any thing is fupreme, but itfelf? What 
doth the Eye, when it is opened j do niore, than' 
fee? But whether we ought to look upon the 
Wife of any one, and in what manner, what W 

M 6 it: 

(f) The Hearer is vnderftood in this Place to £i\y. The' 
faculty of Choice. It is not inciprobaMe, liowever, that 
tlie Greek Word wipaifirmtnf may have been omitted' iii* 
traofcrihing.' 
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it that tells us ? The Faculty of Choice. Whc- . 
tber we ought to bdieve, or to difbelieve what 
.is faid ; or whether, if we do beHeve, we ought 
to be moved by it, or not, what is it that tells 
us ? Is it not the Faculty oiChoia? Again : the 
very Faculty of Elocution, and that which orna- 
ments Difcourfe, if there be any fuch peculiar 
Faculty, what doth it more, than merely orna- 
ment and arrange Expreffions, as Curters do th^ 
Hair ? But whether it be better to fpeak, or to 
be iitent ; or better to fpeak in this, or m that 
Manner; whether this be decent, or indecent ; 
and the Seafon and Ufe or each ; what i» ^ that 
tells us, but the Faculty oi Choice ? Wbat then, 
would you have it appear, and bear Teftimony 
againft itfelf ? What means this? If the Cafe be 
thus, that ivhich ferves, may be fuperior to that 
to which it is fubfcrvient; the Horfe to the Ri- 
der ; the Dog, to the Hunter ; the Inftrument^ 
to the Mufician ; or Servants to the King. 
What is it that makes ufe of all the reft ? Choice. 
What takes care of all ? Choice. What deftroys 
the whole Man, at one time, by Hunger; at 
another by a Rope, or a Precipice? Choice. 
Hath Man, then, any thing ftronger than this ? 
And how is it poflible, that what is liable to Re«* 
idraint (hould be ftronger, than what is not ? 
What haih a natural Power of hindering the Fa- 
culty of Sight f Both Choice, and what de- 
pends 
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pends on Choice. Afid it is the fame of the Fa« 
culties of Hearing and Speech. And what hath a' 
natural Power of hindering Choice? Nothing inde- 
pendent on itfelf^onl^r its ownPcFverfion. There- 
fore Cbeici alone is Vice ; Ghaice alone is Virtues 
§. 2* Since, then. Choice is Tuch a Faculty, 
and placed in Authority oyer all the reft, let it 
come forth and fay to us, that the Body is, of all' 
Things, the moft excellent. If even the Body 
itfelf pronounced itfelf to be the moft excellent, 
it could not be borne. But now, wh^it is it, 
Epicurus^ chat pronounces all this? What was* 
ity that compofed Volumes concerning {g) the 
End of [Being], the {g) Nature of Things, the 
(^} Rule [of Reafoning] ; that aflumed a philo- 
fophic Beard ; that, as it wits dying, wrote, that' 
it was then /pending its laft and happieji Day (A) ? 
Was this. Body, or was it the Faculty of Choice?' 
And can you then, without Madnefs, corifefs 
any thing fuperior to this ? Are you in reality fo 
deaf and blind ? What then, doth any one, dif- 
bonour the other Faculties ? ^ Heaven forbid ! 
Doth any one deny, that the Faculty of Sight (/) 

is 
{jg) Celebrated Treatlfes on tbefe Subjects, compofed by 

Epicurus,^ 

{h) Thefc Words are Part of a Letter written by Bpi^ 

atrusy when he was dying, to one of his Friends. See. 

Dioo. Laert. L. X. §. 22. 

(/) Probably for v^oAifiTntuf ihould lie read opaTixuri 

tvhich Word is ufed by EpiSietus^ but aiittle mora than a 

Page before* 
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h ufefu), and. preferable [to the Want of it] ?' 
Heaven forbid ! It would be fhipid, impious, and 
ttngrateful to God. But we render to each its 
Due. There is fome Ufe of an Afs, tbo* not 
fo much as of an Ox; and of* a Dog, though 
not fo much as of a Servant ; and of a Servant, 
though not fo much as of the Citizens ; and of the 
Citizens, though nocfo much as of the Magif* 
trates. And, though, fome are more excellent 
^than others, thofe Uies, which the laft afford, 
are not to be dcfpifed. The FacuJty of £locu«« 
lion, hath its Value, though not equal to that of 
Choice. When therefore I talk thus, let not any 
one fuppofe, that I would have you negled £locu«» 
tion> any more than your Eyes, or. Ears, or 
Hands, or Feet, or Clothes, or Shoes. But if 
you aik me, what is the mpft excellent of Things, 
what (hall I fay ? I cannot fay. Elocution ; but a^ 
right Choice : for it is that which makes ufe of 
this, and all the other Faculties, whether great 
or fmall. . If this be fet right, a bad Man be« 
comes good; if it be wrong, a good Man be* 
comes wicked. By this we are unfortuate, for- 
tunate 5 we difapprove, or approve each other. 
In a wdrd, it is this, which, neglected, forms 
Unhappinefs ; and, well cultivated, Ha[^inefs. 

§. 3. But to take away the Faculty, of £locu<- 
tion : and to fay, that it is in reality nothing, is 

. not 
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not only ingrateful to thofe who ga?e it, bnt cow- 
ardly too; For fuch a Perfon feems to me to be 
afraid, that, if there be any fuch Faculty, we 
nnay not, on occafion, be able to treat it with 
Contempt. Such are they too, who deny any 
Difference between Beauty,'^ and Deformity, 
Was it poffible then, to be affefled in the fame 
Manner by feeing Ther/Hts^ as Achilles ; or Helen^ 
as any {k) other Woman ? Thefe aUb arc the 
feoli(h and clownifii Notions of thofe, who 
arc ignorant of the Nature of Things ; and' 
afraid, that, whoever perceives a Difference, 
ffiuft prefently be carried away, and overcome. 
But the great Point is to leave to each Thing 
its own proper Faculty 5 and then to fee what 
the Value of that Faculty is, and to learn what 
is the principal Thing, and, iipon every Occafion, 
to follow that, and to make it the chief Objed 
of our Attention : to confider other Things 9s 
triiing in Comparifon of this ; and yet, as far as 
we are able, not to negledl even thefe. We 
ought, for Inftance, to take care gf our fEyes*} 
but not as of the principal Thing, but only on 
account of the Principal : becaufe that wifl no 
otberwife preferve its own Nature, than by mak* 
log a due Eflimation of the reft, and preferring* 
(omt to others. What is the ufual Prafdice 
then ? That of a Traveller, who returning into 

bis 
(Jk) Mr. Uptifn'z Reading w trv^tn 
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his own Country, and meeting on the Road with- ^ 
a good Intty being, pleafed with the Inn^ (hould 
remain at the Inn. Have yoa forgot your In-* 
tencion, Man ? You were not travelling to this* 
Place, but only through it. '^ But this^ is a fine 
** Place/' And how many other fine Inns are: 
there, and how many pleafant Fields ? But only^ 
to be pafl through in your Way* The Bufinefs 
is, to return to your Country ; to relieve th& 
Anxieties of your Family; to perform the Duties? 
of a Citizen ; to marry ; have Children ; and go 
through the public Offices. For you did not fec^ 
out, to chufe the finefl Places ; but ta return, t<x« 
live in that where you were born, and of whioh^ 
you are appointed a Citizen* 

§.4. Suchis theprefent Cafe. Becanfe by Speech,, 
and verbal Precepts, we are to arrive at Perfecti- 
on \ and purify our own Choice; and rectify that^ 
Faculty, of which the Office is, the Ufe of the 
Appearances of Things : and, becaufe, for the: 
Delivery of Theorems, a certain Manner of Ex* 
preffion, and feme Variety, and Subtilty^ of Dif* 
courfe, becomes necefTary ; many, ciptivated by 
thefc very Things, one, by Expreffion; another,, 
by SyllogifmSj a third, by convertible Propoft*i> 
tions, juft as our Traveller was by the good Inn^ 
go no further: but fit down and wafle their 
Lives fhamefully there, as if amongft the Sirens^ 
Your Bufinefs, Man, was to prepare yourfeif 
z . . for 
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for fiich an Ufe of the Appearances of Things; 
as Nature demands : Not to be fruftrated of your 
Defires, or incur your Averflons: never to be 
difappointed, or unfortunate : but free, unre- 
drained, uncompelJed ; conformed to the Adnii- 
'nidration of Jupiter \ obedient to that; finding 
Fault with nothing : but able to fay, from your 
whole Soul, the Verfes which begin, 

ConduSi me^ Jovci and ihouy O Defliny. 
While you have fuch a Bufinefs before you>~ 
will you be fo plcafed with a pretty Form of Ex- 
preffion, or a few Theorems, as to chufe to (lay 
and live with them, forgetful of your Home ; 
and fay, " They arc fine Things I" Why, who 
fays they are iiot fine Things ? But only as a 
PafiTage ; as an Inn. For, coujd you fpeak lik^ 
DimojflbineSf what hinders, but that you might 
be a difappointed Wretch? Could you refolve 
Syllogifms like Chryfippus^ what hinders, but 
that you might be miferable, forrb^ful, envious^ 
in fliort, difturbed, unhappy? Nothing* You 
fee then, that thefe are mere Inns,, of fmall Va-' 
|ue \ and that your Point in View, is quite ano- 
ther Thing.. When I talk thus to fome, they 
fuppofe, that I am overthrowing all Care about 
Speaking, and about Theorems : but I do not 
overthrow that ; only the refting in thefe Things 
without End, and placing our Hopes there, IC 
aay one, by maintaining this, hurts an Au^}- 

eace^. 
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cncc, place me amongfl: thoic hurtful People r 
for I cannot, when I fee one Thing to be the 
-principal and moft excellent^ c^ll another fo, to* 
gain your Favour.. 

CHAP. XXIV; 

Concerning a Perfon whom he treated with DifregarJ^ 

§. i.V\7'HEN a certain Perfon faid to him 5, 
*^* I have often come to you, with a 
** Defirc of hearing you ; and you have never 
given me any Anfwer ; but now, if poflibie, I 
intreat you to fay fomethirig to me :*' Do you: 
think, replied EpiSfeius^ that^ as in other Things, 
lb in Speaking, there i^ an Art, by which he^ 
, who underftands it, fpeaks fkilfully, and he, whov 
doth not, unfkiTfuUy ? 
■ I do thiftk ft).. 

He then, who, by fpeaking, both benefits hini^ 
Self, and is able to benefit othefs, muft fpeak (kil-^ 
fully ; but he who rather hurts^ and is hurt, mult 
be unfkvlful in this Art of fpeaking. Tor yoa 
may find.fome Speakers hart, and others benefited* 
And are all Hearers benefited by what they hear ? 
Or will you find feme benefiiedj and fome 

'" hurt («) ? - 

Both. 

Then thofe who hear fkilfully are benefited, and 
Ibofe who hear unfkilfully, hurt. 
Granted. I&^ 

{a\ ^CQr.% i^ 
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Is there any Art of Hearings then, as well as. 
ef Speakii^g i 

It feems fo. 

If you p^eafe, confider it thus too. To whori> 
4o you think, the Praftice of Mufic belongs ? 

To a Mufician. 

To whom the proper Formation of a Statue ? 

To a Statuary. 

And do you not imagine fome Art neceflary^ 
to view a Statue fkilfully i 
. Ido. 

If, therefore, to fp^ak properly belongs to one 
vfho is ikilful, do not you fee, that to hear with' 
Benefit belongs Ukewife to one who is fkilful ^ 
For the prefent, how6ver, if you pleafe, let us 
fay no more of doing Things pejrfeflly, and with 
Benefit, fince we are both far enough, from any 
thing of that Kind r but this feems to be uni- 
verfally confefled, that he, who would heax 
Philofophers, needs fome Kind of Exercife ia^ 
Hearing.. Is it not fo I Tell me then, on what I 
fiiall fpeak to you ? On what Siub]e(^ are you al^Ifir 
to hear me {b) f 

On Good and EviL 

The Good and Evil of what ? Of a Horfe f 

No. " . 

Of an O^, 

No.. 

Whafe 
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What then, of a Maa? 
Yes. 

Do wc know, then, what Man is ? What is-" 
his Nature ; what our Idea< of him is ;. and how 
far our Earsareopen in reipe£l to this Matter {c}. 
Nay, do you underftand what Nature is ; or are 
you able, and in what Degree, to comprehend 
me, when I come to fay ; ** But I muft ufe Dc- 
'* monftration to you i** How fliould you ? Do 
you comprehend what Demonftration is ; or, 
ho,w a Thing is demonftiated ; or by what Me- 
thods; or, what refembles a Demonftration, and^ 
yet is not a Demonftration? Do you know whajt 
True, or Falfc is? What is^ confequent to a 
Thing, and. what contradictory ? Or unfuitable^ 
or diflbnant ? But I muft excite you to Philofbr 
phy. How (hall I (how you that Contradi£tioiH 
among the Generality of Mankind, by which 
they differ, concerning Good and Evil, Profita^* 
ble and llnprofitable, when you know Jiot what 
Contradictor means ? Show me then, what I 
Ihall gain, by difcourfing with you ? Excite an 
Inclination in me, as a proper Pafture excites an 
Inclination to eating, in a Sheep:, for if you 
offer bim a Stone, or a Piece of Bread,, he will' 

not 

(r) Katm- voreyi trc^i t«v, fhould be ««>▼« vecof vtf i r^ih-ov. 
There is no Need of altering r» vra, rtr^nfxn»* Opening 
tte Ear, is a Phrafe of Scripture. Job xxxiii. i6i xiflivi. 
io> if, xlii. 20. MarkvVu <{4, S5* ^^^ even digging^^ 
opep. the £ar« ^ xL .6, in the Hebrru^\ 
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B6t be excited. Thus we too have certain na- 
tural Inclinations to (peaking^ w<heii the Hearer- 
appears to be fonoebody ; when he gives us £«« 
couragement : but if he fits by, like a Stone, or 
a Tuft of Grafs, how can he excite any Defire 
in a Man ? Doth a Vine fay^to an Hufbandmany 
<* Take care of me ?" No : but invites him to 
lake'care of 4t, by ihowing him, that, if he doth, 
it wilK reward him for his Care. Who is there, 
whom engaging fprightly Child ncn do not invite 
to play, and creep, and prattle, with them ? But v 
Who was ever taken with an Inclination to divert 
bimfelf, or bray, with an Afs ; for, be the Crea- 
ture ever fo little^ it it ftill a little Afs. 

§, 2. Why do you fay nothing to me, then ? 

I have only this to fay to you : That, whoever 
is ignorant what he is, and wherefore 'he w^s 
born, and in^hat kind of a World, and in what 
Society ; what Things are good, and what evil ; 
what fair, and what bafe : who underftands nei- 
ther Difcourfe, nor DemonAration ; nor what 
is true, nor what is falfe; nor is able to diftia- 
gui(h between them : fuch a one will neither ex- 
ert his Defires, nor Averfions, nor Purfuits, con- 
formably to Nature : he will neither intend, nor 
afTent, nor deny, nbr fufpend, his Judgment, 
conformably to Nature : but will wander up and 
^own, intirely deaf and blind, fuppofing himfelf 
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ta be foncbody {d) ; wbile be is in reality, no- 
body, k there ai^ thing n«v^ fn all this ? U 
fiot this Igaorance the Caufe of all the Errors 
that h^art happened, from the ▼ery Original of 
Mankind ^ Why ^ Agammwm and Aikiiki 
differ ? Was k not for want o# knowing what is 
advanntageotts, what diffedv^ntageous ? ,Doth ndC 
^ne o£ them fay, it is advatmageous to» reftore 
Cbryfeis to her Father : the other, That it is not t 
Doth not one fay, That he ought to take away 
che Pcixe of the other ; the other, that he ought 
not ? Did they noc, fey tbefe means, forget who 
t4icy were, and foe what Purpofe they had come 
there"? Why, what did you come for, Man: to 
%z\r\ a Miftrcft, or ta fight ? — . « To fighf ." — 
With whom ? With the Trvjaniy or Gretk^ ? — 
^* With the Trcjms.'* — Leaving Heihr^ then, 
do y6\jf draw your Sword upon your own King ? 
And do you, good Sir, forgetting the Duties of 
a King, * 

Intrufted with a Nation j and its Cares^ 

-go to fquabbling, about a G.irl> with the braveft 
of your AlJies ; whom you ought, by every Me- 
thod, to conciliate and preferve? And will you 
be inferior to a fubtle Prieft, who pays his Court, 

with 

(dy Hwm fJttv- X19, tnmy mrV ovht^y rsrery near to hoLit ttfat 
Th'f^nhv Mv, Gal, vi. 3, There is a fimilar Ejqpreflion of 
Plato, at the End of the Apology t>f Socmtes% 
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wt«h the* atr»oft Care, to yoti fine Gladiators?— 
You fee the EfFeds, which Ignorance of what 
is advantageous, produces. — " But I am rich 
<* [you may fay], as well as ether People." — * 
What, richer than Jganumnon? -^^^ But I am 
•* handfome ioo.'* — What, handfomer than >f- 
MUis? — ^"^ But I have fime Hair too." — Had 
not AchiiUs finer and brighter ? Yet he never 
combed it nicely, nor curled it.-^** But I at» 
*' ftrong too."— Can you lift fuch a Stone then, 
as HeQiir^ or Ajax ? — **- But I am of a noble 
^' Family too." — Is your Mother a Goddefs, or 
your Father defccnded from Jupiter ? And what 
Good did all this do Achilluy when he fat crying 
for a Gi.El \ — " But I am an Orator." — And 
was not he ? Do not you ie£ how he treated tii« 
moft eloquent of the Greeks^ Phantx and Ul^t? 
How he ftruck them dumb i This is all I have 
to fay to youi and even this, againft my Incli* 
nation. 

Whyfo? 

Bccaufe you have given me no Encouragement* 

For what can I fee in you, to encourage me, as 

Spirited Horfes do their Riders? YoucPerfonf 

That you disfigure. Your Drefe P^That^s cffcr 

minate. Your Behaviour ? Your Look i Abfo*- 

lutely nothing. When you would hear a Pbilv^ 

fopher,, do not fay to hica„ " You teU oqa nc^ 

** thing./' but only fliow yourfdf worthy, or fit, 

to 
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to hear ; and you will find how you will move 
bim to /peak, x 

CHAP. XXV. 

Ybat Logic is necejfary. 

11117' HEN one of the Company faid to hiii>, 
** Convince me that Logic is neceflaryT* 
Would you have me demonftrate it to you, fay? 
he ? — " Yes." — Then I muft ufe a dem5n- 
ftrative Form of Argument — " Granted." — 
And how will you know then, whether I argue 
fophifticatly ? On this, the Man being filentj 
You fee, fays he, that, even by your own Con- 
fe£on. Logic is neceflary ; fince without its Af- 
fiftance, you canjiot learn To much as whether it 
be neceflfary or not* *" 

'CHAP. XXVL 

IVhat is the Property of Error in Life. 

§. I. rp V E R Y' Error in Life implies a Con* 
tradiflidn : for, fince he who errs, doth 
not mean to err, but to be in the Right, it is 
levident, that he afls contrary to his Meaning. 
What doth a Thief mean ? His own Intcrcft. 
if, then, Thieving be againft his Intcreft^ he 

a^s contrary to his own Meaning. Now every 

rational 
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rational. Soul is naturally averfe to Sel&contra* 
di(£iion : but fo long as any one is ignorant, that 
it is a Contradi£lion, nothing reftrains him from 
a£Ung contradidorily : but, whenever he difco* 
vers it, he muft as neceflarily renounce and avoid 
ity as any one muft diflent from a Falihood^ 
whenever he perceives it to be a Falihood : but, 
while this doth not appear, he ailents to it, as to 
a Truth. 

§.2. He then is an able Speaker, and excels 
St once in Exhortation and Convtdion, who can 
difcoyer, to each Man, the Contradidion by 
which he errs, and prove clearly to him, that 
what he would, be doth not ; and what he would 
not do, that he doth {a). For, if that be(hown, 
lie will depart from it, of his own accord : but, 
till you have fliown it, be not furprifed that he 
remains where he is : for he doth It on the Ap- 
|>earance, that he afis rightly (b). Hence &• 
£rateSf relying on this Faculty, ufed to fay, << It 
^< is not my Cuftom to cite any other Witneft 
** of my Aflertions; but I am always contented 
<< with my Opponent* I call and fummoh htm 
<< for myWitnefs; and his fingle Evidence 

(a) For that *wbUh IdOf I aBow not i fir ixibat I nvoiUJ, 
tt0 do J not $ Imt avbat Tbate, that I do* Uam. yn^ i s# 
(3) See B. I. c. x8. Note (tf). 
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